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PRESIDENT’S  NOTES 


Here  is  another  full  and  varied  Journal  chronicling  the  activities  of  a  busy 
Society.  Many  people  contribute  to  the  Journal  with  articles,  drawings, 
observations  and  updates  on  previously  reported  projects. 


//ASTOffl 


We  have  the  usual  extensive  reports  of  excursions  and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
considering  the  problems  caused  by  the  Foot  and  Mouth  restrictions.  Our  programme  has  a 
very  large  number  of  events  to  sustain  and  considerable  re-organisation  was  necessary. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Excursion  Committee,  led  by  Margaret  Perry,  for  the  smooth  running 
of  the  2001  excursions  in  difficult  circumstances. 

HEATHER.  MCHAFFIE 


LIBRARY 


An  up-to-date  list  of  all  books  in  the  Library  is  now  in  preparation  and  should  be  available  to  members  later  this 
year.  The  sale  of  old  Library  books  is  now  complete,  raising  almost  £500  towards  the  purchase  of  new  books. 
The  following  are  the  recently-purchased  books: 


Scottish  Wild  Plants 

Lusby  et  al 

£20  00 

Plant  Crib  1998 

Rich  and  Jermy 

£  15.00 

Wild  Orchids  of  Scotland 

Alan  eta 1 

£12.50 

Liverwort  Flora  of  the  British  Isles 

Paton 

£44.00 

Millennium  Butterfly  Atlas 

AsherPWarren 

£25.00 

The  Genus  Hygrocybe  (Fungi) 

Boartmann 

£21.00 

The  Genus  Lactarius  (Fungi) 

Heilmann-Clausen 

£21.00 

New  Flora  of  the  British  Isles 

Stace 

£32.50 

Field  Flora  of  the  British  Isles 

Stace 

£16.00 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  Bl  (drawings) 

Garrard/Streeter 

£  9.95 

Lichens  -  an  illustrated  Guide 

Dobson 

£30.00 

The  Names  of  Plants  (Latin  translations)  Gledhill 

Collins  Field  Guide  to  Land  Snails 

£12.50 
£  9.99 

Collins  Field  Guide  to  Spiders 

Roberts 

£19.99 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  Librarians  for  continuing  to  bring  along  to  Winter  Meetings  a  selection  of  books. 
especially  those  relevant  to  the  topic  of  the  meeting.  The  Library  is  housed  in  St.  N inian's  Church  Hall.  St. 
N inian's  Road,  Corstorphine  and  anyone  wishing  to  borrow  books  can  do  so  by  arrangement  with  the 
librarians.  The  most  convenient  time  for  them  is  on  a  Tuesday  morning  between  9.30  and  12.30.  especially  on 
Tuesdays  before  the  indoor  meeting.  Just  phone  Robin  or  Joyce  on  0131  334  5501  for  any  information  about 
books  or  to  arrange  to  borrow  or  browse. 


SOCIETY  EQUIPMENT 

In  addition  to  books  held  in  the  Library,  the  Society  has  various  other  items  which  can  be  borrowed  by 
members  for  their  private  use,  including  LP  records  of  birdsong  with  accompanying  booklet,  and  a 
recording  of  Grasshoppers. 

Needless  to  say,  members  will  be  responsible  for  the  care  of  books  and  equipment  on  loan. 

Telescope:  A  Bushnell  Spacemaster  of  20x  -  40x  magnification,  in  carrying  case  and  a  car  window 
mount  for  in-car  use.  Apply  to  Molly  Woolgar  (Tel.  0131  6672688) 

Microscopes:  High  and  low  power  microscopes.  Apply  to  Margaret  Perry  (Tel.  0131  447  3515) 
pH  Meter:  Apply  to  Elizabeth  Farquharson  (Tel.  0131 447 1994) 

Mammal  Traps:  Twenty-four  small  mammal  traps.  Apply  to  Elizabeth  Farquharson  (Tel.  0131  447  1994) 
Photographic  slides:  A  comprehensive  slide  collection  left  to  the  Society  by  Janet  Raeburn.  The 
subjects  are  mostly  botanical  but  also  include  birds,  mammals,  butterflies  and  Scottish  scenery.  They 
are  kept  in  the  Library. 

Bawsinch  Key:  The  Bawsinch  Nature  Reserve  at  Duddingston  is  managed  by  the  SWT,  who  allow  the 
Society  to  hold  a  key  for  members.  Apply  to  Jim  Stewart  (T el.  0131  447  4210) 

Computer  Scanner:  Apply  to  Sandra  Stewart  (Tel.OI 31  441 2641) 
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R.W.J  (Bob)  Smith  11  April  1922  -  17  October  2001 

It  was  with  sadness  that  members  of  the  Forth  Seabird  Group  met  in  October  with 
other  naturalists,  family  and  friends  for  the  funeral  of  Bob  Smith. 

During  his  working  life,  Bob  was  a  joiner,  while  in  his  spare  time  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  naturalist.  From  childhood  he  had  been  a  keen  birdwatcher. 

In  1959  Bob  saw  the  need  to  monitor  the  number  of  seabirds  breeding  on  the  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
In  spite  of  his  dislike  of  travelling  by  boat  (he  always  needed  that  cup  of  tea  and  piece  of  cake  to  steady 

his  legs  after  getting  ashore),  he  and  his  wife  Betty  would  make  an  annual 
pilgrimage  to  each  island  in  turn.  There  they  would  count  the  various  species, 
and  study  their  habits.  They  would  take  along  any  interested  members  of 
ENFIS  or  SOC  to  introduce  them  to  the  delights  of  each  island.  Some  of  his 
stories  remain  with  us:  how  on  one  trip  the  boat  got  stuck  on  a  sand  bank.  ..  or 
the  time  the  tide  came  in  and  one  of  the  party  had  to  strip  off  to  get  back  to  the 

main  part  of  Fidra  island .  or  the  time  the  boat  forgot  to  come  back  to  pick 

them  up. 

These  seabird  counts  took  place  each  year  at  the  end  of  May,  and  into  June.  As 
if  this  was  not  enough,  Bob  also  carried  out  bi-weekly  counts  of  birds  at  the 
Moorfoot  reservoirs  and  the  Tyninghame  estuary. 

All  these  statistics  that  he  gathered  provide  an  insight  into  the  life  of  birds. 
Among  other  uses,  they  are  the  basis  for  monitoring  the  effects  of  changes  to 
the  environment. 

One  day  a  friend  showed  Bob  a  couple  of  dragonflies  that  he  had  caught  with  his  cap.  Bob  was  fascinated 
by  them.  That  started  Bob  and  Betty  in  their  travels  to  remote  parts  of  Scotland  in  their  camper  van 
looking  for  rare  species.  They  had  to  work  out  for  themselves  where  to  look.  They  spent  countless  hours 
poking  around  in  bogs  and  pools  in  their  searches,  often  in  vain.  On  one  occasion  they  even  called  in  a 
diver,  complete  with  wetsuit  and  air  tanks,  to  search  a  deep  pool  where  Bob  was  sure  the  larvae  of  one 
species  lived.  Unfortunately  this  only  served  to  prove  his  theory  wrong.  Eventually  to  their  great 
delight,  they  found  that  species  living  on  a  peat  bank  near  by. 

They  became  the  leading  authorities  on  Scottish  dragonflies  and  have  written  a  number  of  papers  on 
several  species. 

Yet  another  interest  was  in  the  management  of  several  SWT  Nature  Reserves.  Bob  would  spend  vast 
amounts  of  time  with  a  chainsaw,  removing  non-native  trees  such  as  Sycamore.  Fie  and  his  helpers 
would  then  re-plant  with  native  species,  or  weed  around  the  young  trees  already  planted.  But  this  work 
could  only  be  done  during  winter.  As  soon  as  the  birds  began  to  think  about  nesting,  the  tree  felling  had 
to  stop. 

At  the  Woodhall  Dean  reserve  near  Dunbar,  his  work  helped  restore  and  extend  the  ancient  Oak  wood.  In 
recognition  of  this,  his  fellow-workers  have  erected  a  bench  at  one  of  Bob’s  favourite  spots. 

Unfortunately  due  to  his  failing  health,  Bob  never  got  to  sit  on  the  bench. 

Bob  is  survived  by  his  wife  Betty  and  daughter  Mandy.  Fie  will  be  fondly  remembered  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  Flis  good  work  in  the  field  of  nature  study  and  conservation  will  be  carried  on  by  those 
whom  he  encouraged  over  the  years. 

BILL  BR.UCL 


DICK  HUNTER 

Members  i uill  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Dick  Hunter  on  Sunday ,  24th  February,  2002. 
An  appreciation  will  appear  in  next  year's  Journal. 
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THE  ENHS  GOES  FERN-HUNTING 


A  few  years  ago,  over  a  period  of  three  years,  I  was 
studying  the  Alpine  Lady  Fern  -  Athvrium 
distentifolium.  Because  it  only  grows  in  remote 
places  I  was  not  supposed  to  go  out  on  my  own,  so  I 
had  a  faithful  team  of  friends  who  came  with  me, 
mostly  recruited  from  the  ENHS.  We  went  to  monitor 
marked  plants  once  a  fortnight  and  in  the  alternate 
weeks,  to  look  at  sites  with  old  records.  Why  was 
this  fern  so  special?  Well,  in  Scotland,  and 
apparently  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  there  is  a  small 
form  of  the  Alpine  Lady  Fern,  called  Newman's  Lady 
Fern  (after  the  famous  botanist  who  named  it).  There 
are  sizeable  populations  at  Ben  Alder,  Beinn  Eibhinn 
(near  Ben  Alder)  and  near  Bridge  of  Orchy,  with  small 
populations  in  Glen  Prosen  and  Creag  Meagaidh. 
Occasional  single  plants  are  reported  from  other 
places. 

This  little  fern  has  been  called  Athvrium  flexile  by 
those  who  think  it  is  a  species,  and  Athvrium 
distentifolium  var.  flexile  by  those  who  think  it  is  a 
variety.  Henceforth  I  shall  refer  to  the  two  forms  of 
Alpine  Lady  Fern  as  flexile  or  distentifolium.  Since 
flexile  was  first  found  in  1852  there  has  been  no 
agreement  as  to  its  status.  Is  it  a  species  or  a 
variety?  I  wanted  an  answer,  so  decided  to  observe 
both  types  in  the  wild;  find  out  their  distribution;  and 
study  them  in  cultivation.  Issuing  forth  in  the  growing 
season  for  the  fortnightly  monitoring  visits  (measuring 
wet  fronds  in  the  rain)  we  found  that  they  took  around 
six  weeks  to  expand  fully.  Spores  were  collected 
when  ripe  (eight  to  ten  weeks)  and  sown  in  the 
glasshouse  at  Edinburgh  University. 

I  found  that  flexile  produces  good  flexile,  and  most 
distentifolium  produces  good  distentifolium. 
However,  some  of  the  distentifolium  plants  produced 
a  mixture  of  flexile  and  distentifolium ,  as  if  the  spores 
had  got  mixed  up.  I  thought  at  first  I  had 
contaminated  some  of  the  distentifolium  spores  but  a 
pattern  began  to  emerge.  Only  distentifolium  spores 
collected  from  sites  where  flexile  was  present  were 
able  to  produce  both  types  of  plants.  I  was  also  able 
to  collect  spores  from  exactly  the  same  marked  plants 
two  years  running,  and  the  same  plants  produced 
either  pure  distentifolium  or  a  mixture  in  both  years 
This  meant  that  some  plants  that  looked  like  normal 
distentifolium  were  able  to  produce  spores  that  grew 
into  either  distentifolium  or  flexile  plants,  implying 
that  the  flexile  plants  were  probably  a  recessive 
form,  produced  rather  like  the  occasional  pink 
bluebell.  These  heterozygous  distentifolium  plants 
that  could  produce  both  types  would  have  recessive 
flexile  and  have  the  capacity  to  produce  either. 

You  will  recall  that  fern  spores  produce  a  haploid 
gametophyte  (a  little  green  liverwort-like  plant  with  half 
the  chromosome  complement)  which  has  to  be 
fertilised  before  the  mature  diploid  fern  plant  (with  the 


full  two  sets  of  chromosomes)  is  produced.  When 
fern  cells  are  dividing  to  produce  spores,  genetic 
information  is  segregated  to  provide  different 
combinations.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
heterozygous  distentifolium  plants  were  yielding 
some  spores  with  the  flexile  genetic  complement,  and 
others  with  the  distentifolium  genetic  complement. 
This  was  tested  by  sowing  spores  from  heterozygous 
distentifolium  plants  in  individual  containers  so  that 
they  could  not  cross-fertilise  and  had  to  self-fertilise. 
It  was  then  found  that  approximately  half  became 
flexile  and  half  distentifolium  plants,  illustrating  the 
segregation  of  genetic  information  and  the  production 
of  two  types  of  spores.  This  1  ;1  ratio  means  that  a 
single  gene  was  causing  the  difference  between  the 
two  types  and  therefore  flexile  could  only  be  called  a 
variety. 

At  first,  it  seemed  rather  disappointing  if  this  unusual 
little  fern  is  caused  by  no  more  than  the  same  sort  of 
mutation  that  gives  a  pink  bluebell.  But  the  plot 
thickened.  Athyrium  distentifolium  var.  flexile  has  a 
narrow  frond,  is  always  a  small  plant,  and  is 
frequently  fertile.  Athyrium  distentifolium  is  usually 
taller,  with  a  broader  frond,  but  requires  more  nutrient 
to  be  even  partially  fertile.  Further  cultivation 
experiments  showed  that  the  changes  apparently 
encompassed  by  a  single  gene  had  very  wide-ranging 
effects.  This  was  seen  with  different  levels  of 
nutrient.  At  low  nutrient  levels  half  the  flexile  fronds 
were  fertile,  while  none  of  the  distentifolium  plants 
was  fertile  at  all.  At  twice  this  nutrient  level  flexile 
was  slightly  more  fertile,  but  produced  twice  as  many 
fronds.  A.  distentifolium  was  only  very  slightly  fertile 
and  only  a  little  taller.  It  appears  that  flexile  can 
thrive  on  very  low  levels  of  nutrient.  A  distentifolium 
on  the  other  hand,  requires  considerably  higher 
amounts  of  nutrient  to  be  fertile  and  will  be  stunted 
without  it.  Many  of  the  Scottish  native  populations 
have  small,  frequently  infertile  distentifolium  plants. 
When  it  does  grow  successfully  it  can  be  over  a  metre 
tall  and  would  completely  swamp  the  naturally  smaller 
flexile.  This  means  that  our  apparently  bleak,  acidic 
screes  offer  specialised  conditions  which  are  entirely 
suitable  for  Athyrium  distentifolium  var.  flexile,  which 
could  not  compete  with  A.  distentifolium  growing  in 
better  soil.  This  linking  of  such  a  range  of  characters  is 
unusual  and  has  not  been  described  in  any  other 
ferns.  So  Newman's  Lady  Fern  not  only  looks 
different,  it  can  also  behave  in  a  different  way, 
uniquely  adapted  to  our  Scottish  corries. 

Thanks  to  Scottish  Natural  Heritage  for  funding  for 
field  work  expenses  and  the  following  for  acting  as 
field  assistants:  Margaret  Abel,  Muriel  Clark,  Mary 
Clarkson,  Jean  and  Andrew  Gilchrist,  Geoffrey 
Harper,  Susan  Robertson,  Rosemary  Smith  and 
Sandra  Stewart  -  without  whom  none  of  these  findings 
would  have  been  possible. 

HEATHER  McHAFFIE 
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CARIBBEAN  FORESTS  -  AN  ENTOMOLOGIST'S  VIEW 


ISLAND  BIOGEOGRAPHY 

The  fascination  of  the  Caribbean  is  that  the  islands  are 
uniquely  different  from  each  other  because  of:- 
* 

a)  different  social  and  land  use  histories,  being 
invaded  by  Spanish,  British,  Dutch  and  French  all  with 
slave  economies  in  the  16th  Century  and, 

b)  they  are  volcanic  islands  which  have  never  been 
part  of  any  mainland.  They  can  therefore,  only  have 
been  colonised  by  chance  immigration  of  species 
along  the  island  chain,  from  Central  America  and 
Florida  to  the  west,  or  Venezuela  in  the  south  east. 

Many  have  endemic  species  which  have  evolved  in  the 
unique  conditions  of  a  particular  island  and  all  have 
different  combinations  of  introduced  species  brought 
in  from  Africa,  America  and  Europe  by  man.  Puerto 
Rico  has  eleven  species  of  tree  frog,  many  endemic 
birds  such  as  the  Lizard  Cuckoo,  and  introduced  trees 
such  as  the  Flamboyan  from  Africa.  There  are  no 
native  mammals  except  bats,  and  the  top  predators  in 
forests  are  mainly  frogs  and  lizards. 

In  general,  larger  islands  have  more  species  than 
small  islands  because  they  usually  have  more  habitats 
and,  because  they  can  support  more  individuals,  the 
chance  of  extinction  of  a  whole  species  in  a  natural 
catastrophe  is  less.  (Island  Biogeography  Theory, 
MacArthur  &  Wilson  1963) 

FOREST  DEVELOPMENT 

Although  these  islands  are  tropical,  with  little 
difference  in  temperature,  rainfall  is  seasonal  and 
brought  by  trade  winds  from  the  north  east.  February  - 
July  tend  to  be  the  driest  months.  Forest 
development  depends  on  the  amount  of  rain.  Dry 
forests  develop  on  low-lying  islands  or  in  the  rain 
shadow  in  mountainous  areas.  These  forests  are 
deciduous,  losing  leaves  in  the  dry  season  with 
spectacular  flowering  before  new  leaves  grow.  Trees 
are  festooned  with  air  bromeliads,  and  agaves  and 
cacti  grow  between  the  trees. 

Wet  forests  are  found  only  in  mountainous  islands, 
where  moist  winds  from  the  sea  flow  up  the 
mountainside  and  condense  out  as  mist  and  rain.  In 
Puerto  Rico  rainfall  is  4500mm  per  year  at  summits. 
There  are  frequent  landslides  and  trees  are  often 
brought  down  or  defoliated  by  hurricanes.  The  forest 
is  adapted  for  recovery  and  tree  species  such  as 
Cecropia  quickly  colonise  the  gaps. 

In  these  mountains  there  is  a  climatic  gradient  of 
increasing  rainfall,  increased  leaching  of  minerals, 
waterlogging  of  soils,  decreased  soil  oxygen,  and 
lower  temperatures  with  increasing  elevation. 


Different  tree  species  can  tolerate  different 
conditions,  and  three  forest  types  have  developed. 
On  the  lower  slopes  is  Tabonuco  forest,  mainly  tall 
trees  with  large  compound  leaves  which  provides  a 
closed  canopy  shading  the  forest  floor  and  there  are 
few  epiphytes,  but  many  climbing  vines.  At  about 
750m  Palo  Colorado  forest  begins.  The  trees  are 
smaller,  with  simple  leaves  and  an  open  canopy,  so 
there  is  a  good  ground  flora,  and  trees  are  covered 
with  epiphytes  such  as  bromeliads.  On  the  summits  is 
dwarf  forest,  small  stunted  trees  with  leathery  leaves 
resistant  to  water  loss  because,  paradoxically,  these 
trees  are  short  of  water  as  there  is  little  soil  oxygen. 
There  is  a  decline  in  forest  net  primary  productivity 
with  elevation,  and  litter  fall  decreases  from  9 
tons/ha  to  3  tons/ha  per  annum  at  the  summits. 

RESEARCH  IN  THE  LUQUILLO 
EXPERIMENTAL  FOREST,  PUERTO  RICO 

There  is  a  long  history  of  ecological  research. 
Scientists  are  trying  to  understand  forest  function, 
particularly  the  circulation  of  nutrients  through  the 
forest  ecosystem.  We  are  interested  in  the 
relationship  between  nutrient  input  into  biological 
systems  and  the  diversity  of  insects  and  other 
invertebrates. 

Diversity  has  two  components:  the  number  of  species 
and  their  relative  abundance.  Their  measurement  is 
impossible  in  whole  forest  ecosystems  so  we  chose 
small  microcosms,  epiphytic  bromeliads  found  on 
trees  and  rocks  on  the  ground,  which  are  specialized 
fortrapping  non-soil  nutrients  and  are  intimately  linked 
with  the  forest  ecosystem. 

Each  plant  is  a  discrete  unit  and  can  be  dissected  leaf 
by  leaf  to  extract  all  organisms,  leaf  litter  and  water. 
All  animals  were  identified  to  morphospecies  and 
counted  (25000  over  3  years)  and  water  and  detritus 
measured  and  chemically  analysed,  from  the  three 
different  forests,  so  that  a  comparison  could  be  made. 

Results  were  interesting  as,  in  many  cases,  they 
paralleled  what  is  known  of  the  general  forest 
ecosystem.  Major  nutrients  declined  with  elevation  in 
line  with  the  known  decline  in  forest  net  primary 
productivity  and,  as  might  be  expected,  there  was  a 
decline  in  animal  abundance.  Species  richness, 
however,  peaked  at  mid-elevation  where  nutrients  are 
intermediate  in  concentration  and  both  animals  and 
bromeliads  themselves  were  larger  ( Figure  2,  page  8). 
This  increase  in  the  number  of  species  at  mid¬ 
elevation  has  been  demonstrated  in  other  tropical 
forests  (mosses  in  Colombia,  ferns  in  New  Guinea, 
epiphytes  and  vines  in  Puerto  Rico). 
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Figure  2 


Trends  with  elevation  of  biological  parameters  in  three  forest  types 
in  the  LEF.  [  Tabonuco  =  100%] 


Forest  elevation  (m) 


Many  ideas  have  been  put  forward,  but  the  consensus 
is  that  intermediate  forests  provide  the  best  conditions 
for  growth  and  survival  so  that  even  small  populations 
of  a  species  can  survive.  There  are  fewer  rainless 
days  than  in  the  lower  forest,  so  the  forest  does  not 
dry  out  so  much,  and  it  does  not  have  the  harsh 
conditions  of  the  dwarf  forest. 

Each  forest  could  be  distinguished  by  characteristic 
patterns  of  relative  abundance  of  some  species  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  others  ( Figure  3  below). 
In  general  the  number  of  predators  was  reduced  in  the 
dwarf  forest  consistent  with  the  ability  of  the  food 
chain  to  support  them. 

Within  forests,  the  bromeliads  themselves  behaved 
according  to  island  theory.  Larger  bromeliads 
provided  more  space,  collected  more  nutrients,  and 
contained  more  animals  and  more  species. 


Most  animals  were  detritivores,  feeding  either  on  the 
newly  collected  detritus  (slaters,  millipedes, 
cockroaches),  or  broken-down  particles  washed  into 
the  spaces  between  the  closely  pressed  leaves  (small 
Omicrus  beetles  and  Scirtes  beetle  larvae)  and 
Wyeomyia  and  Culex  larvae  filtering  out  minute 
particles  from  the  water  pools.  Predators  such  as  the 
pseudoscorpion  Machrochernes  attenuatus  are  dorso- 
ventrally  flattened  for  rapid  movement  between  the 
leaves.  This  species  and  omicrus  are  ’new'  species, 
endemic  to  bromeliads  and  to  Puerto  Rico. 

The  value  of  using  a  small  microcosm  such  as 
bromeliads  in  ecological  research  is  that  precise  and 
accurate  measurements  can  be  made,  which  are 
impossible  in  a  wider  forest  ecosystem  . 

BARBARA  RICHARDSON 


Figure  3  Relative  abundance  of  eight  'indicator  species'  in  three  forest  types 
in  the  LEF. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  ON 
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WINE  and  CHEESE  EVENINGS 

Finances  were  in  a  penurious  state.  Some  money  was  being  raised  from  the  sale  of  home-made  bread  and 
windfall  apples,  but  more  was  needed.  Our  sources  tell  us  that  inspiration  came  to  George  Bell  one  day  when 
a  group  of  Nats  were  out  walking.  Wine  making  was  a  hobby  shared  by  a  number  of  members,  so  why  not 
have  a  wine  party.  Elizabeth  immediately  offered  the  use  of  her  house  and  so  the  first  party  was  organised. 

It  was  a  success,  and  the  parties  continued.  We  understand  that  George  Bell,  Charles  Rawcliffe,  Connie 
Steu/art  and  Margaret  Watson  are  among  those  who  provided  their  own  specialities  for  the  early 
gatherings.  Naturally  the  wine  varied  in  both  quality  and  strength,  and  as  every  variety  had.  of  course,  to 
be  sampled,  on  occasion  some  participants  are  understood  to  have  been  a  trifle  high’  by  the  end  of  the 
evening! 

Those  involved  with  the  original  party  never  envisaged  that  some  twenty-five  years  later  the  Nats  would  still 
be  holding  an  annual  Wine  and  Cheese  Party  in  Elizabeth’s  house.  In  recent  years  the  occasions  have 
perhaps  become  a  bit  more  sophisticated,  but  judging  by  the  numbers  attending,  they  are  still  enjoyed  by 
members.  Every  year  the  proceeds  have  made  a  welcome  contribution  towards  excursion  expenses.  We  are 
most  grateful  to  Elizabeth  for  her  enthusiasm  and  hospitality  over  such  a  long  period.  And  thanks  go  also  to 
all  those  who  have  helped  towards  the  success  of  the  parties  by  providing  food,  wine  and  valuable 
assistance  with  the  preparations  over  the  years. 

The  twenty-fifth  party  at  Chamberlain  Road  was  held  in  December  2001.  Another  successful  evening,  and 
an  appropriate  time  to  call  a  halt!  Thank  you  again  Elizabeth. 

How  do  we  follow  that!? 

BIRD  OUTINGS 

Season  2001  has  also  seen  the  last  of  our  Charles  Pountain-led  excursions  to  Musselburgh  Lagoons  and 
Kilspindie.  Charles  has  been  leading  Nats  outings  for  many  years  and  has  completed  (at  least)  twenty-five 
outings  at  Musselburgh.  Members  have  enjoyed  visiting  this  site  in  many  different  weathers  and  sharing 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  bird  life  to  be  found  there.  We  are  most  grateful  to  him  for  leading  us  over  the  years. 
Thank  you  very  much  Charles. 


BUTTERFLIES  (See  also  Page  27) 


The  most  exciting  happening  is  taking  place.  Not  since  Green  Wood-peckers  moved  north  into 
Scotland  and  first  nested  in  Yarrow  in  1950  has  a  similar  event  occurred  The  present  'Green 
Woodpecker  act'  is  being  performed  by  the  Orange-tip  Butterfly.  It  was  last  recorded  at  Gordon 
Moss  in  1880  but  has  apparently  been  present  locally  in  south  Roxburghshire  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
from  this  nucleus  that  the  present  extension  of  habitat  has  taken  place.  Last  year  a  number  of  new 
sites  were  recorded,  culminating  in  the  first  Selkirkshire  record  when  a  solitary  male  was  seen  at 
Bowhill,  Selkirk.  This  year  there  have  been  many  sightings  at  Ettrick,  first  Selkirk  and  Earlston,  and 
eggs  have  been  found. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  male,  which  is  like  a  Small  White  Butterfly,  but  on  the  tip  of  each  forewing 
there  is  a  lovely  orange  patch  which  shows  prominently  when  the  insect  flies  past.  The  female  is 
less  easily  separated  from  the  commoner  Whites,  though  to  a  practised  eye  it  can  be  identified  in 
flight.  She  carries  a  black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  forewing,  but  the  underwings  of  both  sexes  have  a 
characteristic  chequered  green  and  white  pattern.  ,  SM)  f| 


Thus  reported  the  Journal  in  1976.  Twenty-five  years  later  the  Orange 
Tip  is  a  relatively  common  sight  in  Southern  Scotland.  The  excitement 
now  is  the  appearance  of  the  Comma  north  of  the  Border.  Last  year’s 
Journal  has  a  report  of  one  in  Dirleton  and  others  were  seen  in  Gore  Glen. 
This  past  year,  one  was  spotted  in  a  garden  in  Peebles  and  one  on  a 
Bramble  bush  near  Pencaitland. 

The  Comma  is  the  only  British  Butterfly  with  really  jagged  edges  to  its 
wings.  It  is  not  difficult  to  identify  when  seen  close  up,  although  flying 
adults  may  be  mistaken  for  Fritillaries. 

LYN  BLADES 
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WHALE  JAWBONE  ARCHES 


My  interest  in  whale  jawbone  arches  started  about  10 
years  ago,  after  hearing  a  brief  talk  on  the  subject  at  a 
Mammal  Society  meeting.  The  speaker  referred  to  an 
article  in  the  Scars  Magazine  which  listed  9  arches  in 
Scotland,  namely:  The  Meadows.  North  Berwick  Law. 
Musselburgh.  Net  herurd.  Cellardyke.  Kinnaird, 
Latheronwheel.  Bragar  and  the  People’s  Palace  in 
Glasgow.  This  list  was  thought  to  be  very  incomplete,  so 
from  that  day  (he  search  was  on.  Progress  was 
reported  in  the  1995  Journal  and  again  in  1996.  The  total 
of  arches  has  now  reached  18  and  may  be  as  near 
completion  as  one  can  hope  for.  so  for  the  sake  of  clarity, 
all  the  information  gathered  is  now  being  brought 
together. 

Members  of  the  Society  haue  helped  enormously  and  are 
largely  responsible  for  so  many  arches  being  found. 
Margaret  Nisbet  photographed  one  in  Campbeltown  and 
knew  of  one  long  since  gone  in  Broughty  Ferry:  Helen 
Miller  helped  me  Find  an  elusive  one  at  Kinnaird:  Judy 
Georgeson  sent  photographs  of  the  one  at  Latheronwheel: 
Eric  and  Eileen  Perry  guided  me  to  a  small  rib  arch  in 
Peebles:  Connie  Stewart  tracked  down  one  complete  arch 
and  part  of  another  in  Aberdeen.  The  most  prolific  of 
finders  have  been  Munro  and  Frances  Dunn  who  have 
photographed  arches  for  me  in  South  Rona/dsay.  Wick 
Museum.  Bragar  and  Tarbert  in  Harris.  An  ENHS  outing 
found  one  on  the  Penicuik  Estate,  and  a  holiday  in  Orkney 
added  to  the  total. 

The  jaw  bones  sometimes  come  from  stranded  whales, 
others  are  from  whales  hunted  in  Northern  waters,  and 
some  have  come  back  from  the  Antarctic  on  whaling 
ships,  when  the  jaws  of  the  large  whales  were  suspended 
from  the  mastheads  to  drip  oil  during  the  long  voyage 
back  to  port. 

Pilot  Whales,  which  usually  travel  in  large  groups,  are  the 
ones  most  commonly  stranded  on  our  shores.  Apart  from 
accidental  stranding,  in  days  gone  by.  if  a  school  of 
whales  was  seen  swimming  close  inshore,  boats  would 
cut  off  their  retreat  and  drive  them  inland.  It  is  recorded 
that  360  were  driven  ashore  at  H illswick  in  Shetland  in 
174 1,  and  287  on  to  the  Orkney  island  of  Eday  inl84l.  A 
Blue  Whale  was  stranded  at  North  Berwick  in  1831  and 
the  skeleton  is  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Scotland. 
Recently,  in  1997.  a  Sperm  Whale  died  on  the  shores  of 
the  Forth  and  it,  too,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Scotland.  A  Humpback  Whale  was  killed,  not 
stranded,  off  the  Tay  in  1883  and  the  skeleton  is  in  Dundee 
Museum. 

When  whaling  was  carried  out  by  hurling  harpoons  from 
small  boats  lowered  from  sailing  ships,  catches  would  be 
confined  to  Sperm  and  Right  Whales,  the  only  species 
which  remain  afloat  when  dead,  for  a  sinking  corpse 
would  capsize  a  small  boat.  As  Sperm  Whales  are 
seldom  seen  off  our  coasts,  the  catches  were  probably 
entirely  of  Right  Whales. 


There  were  plenty  to  be  found  west  of  the  Hebrides  until 
excessive  killing  led  to  the  inevitable  result.  Records  show 
that  67  Right  Whales  were  landed  at  Scottish  whaling 
stations  between  1908  and  1914.  There  were  four 
whaling  stations  in  Shetland  and  one  in  Lewis,  but  the 
ships  that  went  whaling  came  mainly  from  Dundee, 
Peterhead  and  Aberdeen.  The  first  whaling  station  in  the 
Antarctic  was  built  in  1904  on  South  Georgia.  Faster 
boats  were  now  used;  harpoons  were  fired  from  a  gun, 
and  sinking  carcasses  were  inflated  to  keep  them  afloat. 
However,  until  Factory  ships  came  into  being  which  could 
process  the  entire  carcass,  the  jaws  still  came  back  to  this 
country  dripping  400  to  500  gallons  of  oil  per  head. 

It  is  not  possible  for  an  amateur  like  myself  to  identify  the 
bones  used  in  the  arches,  and  size  can  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  when  part  has  been  buried  in  the  ground.  As 
a  rough  guide,  the  lower  jaw  of  a  Sperm  Whale  is 
around  15  ft  long  and  the  Right  Whale  has  a  longer  jaw  at 
20  ft.  The  arches  so  far  found  are  listed  opposite. 

Two  rib  arches  have  been  found  so  far:  one  in  Tarbert. 
Kintyre  makes  a  low  arch  over  an  entrance  gate:  the 
second  one.  in  Peebles,  has  quite  a  history.  The  bones 
were  found  on  an  island  in  the  Southern  Persian  Gulf  by 
Mr  McAndrew  who  brought  them  back  to  Scotland  in 
1962.  They  were  in  his  parents’  garden  in  Biggar  until 
1966  when  he  put  them  in  his  own  garden  in  Peebles. 

A  small  amount  of  information  has  come  to  light  on 
arches  which  have  been  lost.  An  arch  in  Broughty  Ferry 
was  lost  when  the  house  was  demolished.  A  1902 
photograph  of  Stromness  shows  an  arch  which  is  no 
longer  there.  Arches  have  been  lost  in  Aberdeen,  at 
D eanburn  and  at  the  beach  at  Footdee.  A  reference  was 
found  to  the  Pitfirran  arch,  long  since  gone  :  “Several 
whales  have  come  in  upon  the  coast  (Fife)  Anno  1652. 
one  eighty-foot  in  length.  The  jaws  of  it  stand  for  a  gate 
at  Pitfirran". 

I  am  very  grateful  to  all  those  who  haue  helped  with  this 
project,  some  of  whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  thanks  to  Mr  T.  McAndrew  for  the 
history  of  the  Peebles  arch:  to  Mr  Flett  who  let  me 
photograph  the  arch  in  his  back  garden  at  Cellardyke;  to 
Mr  Jolly  who  sent  rne  a  photograph  of  the  big  arch  at 
Cellardyke  before  it  was  dismantled:  and  to  Jennifer 
Gordon  of  Anstruther  Fisheries  Museum  who  has  been  so 
helpful. 

ELIZABETH  FAR.QUH ARSON 
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MEADOWS  DOUBLE  ARCH 


NORTH  BERWICK  LAW 
MUSSELBURGH 

COCKENZIE 


NETHERURD 

GARVALD 

PENICUIK 


KINNAIRD 

CELLARDYKE 


CAMPBELTOWN 

GLASGOW 

ABERDEEN 

LATHERONWHEEL 

BRAGAR 


TARBET.  HARRIS 
ORKNEY 


WICK 


The  (wo  arches  originally  supported  an  Exhibition  tent  on  (he  Meadoios 
in  1886.  Each  bone  has  a  commemorative  band  celebrating  (he  event 
and  inscribed  "From  Zetland  and  Fair  Isle  Knitting  Stand  Edinburgh 
Exhibition  1886". 

Original  arch  fell  into  disrepair,  u/as  replaced  with  new  jaws  some  time  ago. 
The  bones  came  from  a  whale  stranded  at  Westhaven.  It  has  been  in 
very  poor  condition  and  finally  collapsed  during  2001. 

a)  in  a  private  garden.  An  arch  has  been  built  into  a  grotto  made  of  black 
volcanic  lava.  Did  this  come  from  Iceland? 

b)  a  small  arch  in  same  garden  used  to  support  a  child's  swing  has  now  gone. 
Present  in  Edwardian  days.  Was  damaged  during  road  works  but  was 
repaired  and  reinforced  and  now  stands  over  a  gateway. 

A  jawbone  was  found  in  a  garden  in  1 976. 

In  (he  grounds  of  Penicuik  House  beside  a  boathouse.  Its  origin  is  unknown 
but  the  Salvesens  who  owned  whaling  ships  were  friendly  with  the  Clerks 
of  Penicuik  House.  The  bones  are  large  and  a  hole  has  been  bored  at  the 
base  of  each  bone  which  suggests  that  they  may  have  come  back  from  the 
Antarctic  tied  to  (he  masthead,  dripping  oil. 

Origin  not  known.  Close  to  road,  not  easily  seen  as  woodland  is  overgrown. 

a)  reputed  to  come  from  "the  largest  whale  ever  caught".  Captain  William 
Smith,  skipper  of  the  ship  that  caught  it.  erected  the  arch  in  his  garden. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  declared  unsafe.  Anstruther  Fisheries  Museum 
rescued  it  before  it  was  thrown  away.  In  due  course  it  will  be  on  show. 

b)  a  small  arch  in  a  back  garden  next  door  to  Cellardyke  church. 

History  not  known. 

The  arch  which  now  stands  in  (he  People's  Palace  was  moved  there  from  its 
original  site  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Infirmary. 

a)  in  Stewart  Park  beside  Hilton  Road,  quite  close  to  the  road  amongst  trees. 

b)  in  Esslemont  Avenue  close  to  junction  with  Skene  Street  in  a  sunken  back 
garden  behind  a  tenement  building.  There  is  only  one  side  of  an  arch. 

The  arch  stands  over  a  gate  into  a  field  and  is  topped  with  a  vertebra.  It 
comes  from  a  whale  washed  ashore  in  1869. 

A  Blue  Whale  loas  u/ashed  ashore  and  the  arch  was  put  up  in  1921  by  the 
postman  over  the  gateway  to  his  house.  The  arch  is  now  deteriorating 
and  there  is  controversy  over  how  best  to  preserve  it.  A  harpoon  hangs 
from  the  arch. 

An  arch  in  poor  condition  beside  the  road. 

a)  An  arch  stands  over  a  field  gate  at  Binscarth  and  is  clearly 
visible  against  the  sky. 

b)  An  arch,  ribs  and  vertebrae  of  a  Sperm  whale  against  a  building  in 
South  Ronaldsay. 

c)  Not  an  arch  but  a  conspicuous  landmark  near  Birsay  where  a  bone  has 
been  capped  with  a  vertebra. 

In  the  museum,  A  Blue  Whale  arch. 
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OBSERVATIONS  of  an  OSPREY 


Imagine  the  scene,  sitting  in  the  bird  hide  at  Bavelaw 
Marsh  you  catch  sight  of  a  bird  flying  over:  a  Heron? 
No,  not  enough  neck;  a  gull?  No,  too  big;  a 
Buzzard?  No,  wrong  shaped  wings;  in  the  split 
second  that  these  thoughts  have  raced  through  your 
mind  the  answer  is  there,  obvious,  and  you  enter  a 
mild  state  of  shock  -  an  Osprey!  Such  was  the  case 
on  the  afternoon  of  "Sunday  12th  August  this  year. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  an  Osprey  at  Bavelaw  was 
an  event  guaranteed  to  strike  elation  into  the  heart  of 
all  those  lucky  enough  to  be  present.  Swooping  in 
from  the  direction  of  Threipmuir,  the  Osprey  appeared 
suddenly  flying  low  to  the  water.  He  -  the  bird  looked 
like  an  adult  male  -  was  holding  his  wings  in  the 
classical  Osprey  pose;  broad  raptorial  wings  with  a 
span  of  about  five  feet,  slightly  kinked  like  those  of  a 
gull.  Gliding  up  to  hover  above  the  water  searching 
for  prey,  he  suddenly  stooped,  gathering  in  his  wings, 
diving  towards  the  water,  head  back,  feet  extended, 
entering  the  water  with  a  great  splash.  He  arose 
struggling  from  the  water,  grappling  with  a  fish  we 
estimated  to  be  about  10  inches  in  length.  He  then 
carried  his  prize  off  to  one  of  the  dead  trees  at  the 
west  end  of  the  marsh  and  began  to  eat  the  fish.  Not 
for  nothing  does  the  Osprey  have  the  Gaelic  name 
lasgair  meaning  ‘fisherman’. 

Sitting  there  watching  him  my  mind  sped  back  twelve 
months  when  I  had  sat  in  the  same  hide  with  the  same 
friends  and  had  been  treated  to  a  similar  display. 
Thoughts  and  questions  chased  themselves  through 
my  mind.  Was  this  the  same  bird  as  last  year?  How 
long  has  he  been  here?  How  long  will  he  stay?  The 
first  two  questions  I  could  do  little  to  establish,  but  the 
third ... 

A  quick  visit  the  following  afternoon  (in  weather 
conditions  that  made  one  wish  to  be  a  duck!)  revealed 
his  continued  presence;  he  sat  there  looking 
decidedly  fed-up  as  he  faced  into  the  driving  rain, 
probably  wishing  fervently  that  he  was  back  in  Africa 
already! 

By  the  next  evening  the  weather  had  undergone  a 
complete  change  and  conditions  were  near  perfect. 
Once  again  the  Osprey  was  to  be  seen  sitting  in  his 
favoured  dead  tree  at  the  west  end  of  the  marsh  and 
we  were  able  to  watch  him  preening  for  about  half  an 
hour  before  he  took  to  the  air;  what  followed  was  the 
stuff  of  dreams. 

As  he  took  off,  the  Osprey  put  up  a  flock  of  about 
forty  Lapwings  who  were  none  too  happy  with  his 
presence,  and  made  him  aware  of  the  fact  by  mobbing 
him.  The  flock  positioned  themselves  near  to  him  and 
half  a  dozen  birds  separated  from  the  group;  these 
dived  for  the  Osprey  in  turn,  each  being  absorbed 
back  into  the  flock  after  their  attack.  After  the  six 
birds  had  each  taken  their  shot  at  the  Osprey  and  the 
flock  had  reformed,  the  whole  show  would  begin  again. 


The  sheer  organisational  quality  of  the  Lapwings' 
behaviour  was  one  of  the  most  amazing  things  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  Osprey  himself  did  not  appear 
too  bothered  by  the  Lapwings'  behaviour,  although  did 
seem  a  little  put  out  when  one  of  the  attackers  tugged 
at  his  tail  feathers!  The  Lapwings  continued  their 
mobbing  of  the  Osprey  for  about  ten  minutes  before 
either  deciding  that  he  wasn’t  a  threat,  or  getting  fed 
up  with  the  game! 

Once  the  Lapwings  had  given  up  their  pursuit,  the 
Osprey  settled  down  to  his  hunting.  Again  we  were 
witness  to  the  classic  Osprey  hunting  methods, 
marvelling  at  the  ease  with  which  he  hung  in  the  air 
searching  the  water  for  an  unfortunate  fish.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  sheer  excitement  that  seemed 
to  captivate  those  watching  him.  As  we  watched  him 
suddenly  gather  in  his  wings  and  enter  a  stoop  towards 
the  water  there  was  an  audible  gasp  as  we  held  our 
collective  breaths.  As  he  awkwardly  rose  from  the 
water,  there  was  a  murmur  of  disappointment  that  he 
had  missed  his  target,  however  this  was  quickly 
assuaged  by  the  realisation  that  he  was  going  to  try 
again.  This  time  he  was  more  successful,  striking  his 
target  but  being  forced  to  let  go  his  imperfect,  one¬ 
footed,  hold  on  the  fish.  Third  try:  missed.  By  this 
point  I  was  feeling  that  I  could  definitely  not  cope  with 
much  more  of  this!  My  nerves  could  not  take  it! 
Fourth  strike  :  glide  up,  hover  over  the  water 
searching,  target  in  sight,  stoop  towards  water,  legs 
extended,  talons  ready  to  secure  the  fish.  Success. 
Finally,  he  made  it!  A  collective  sigh  of  relief  from  all 
those  present!  He  retired  with  the  fish,  which  we 
estimated  to  be  about  seven  inches  in  length,  to  the 
same  dead  tree  as  the  last  time  we  had  watched  him, 
only  this  time  he  was  not  to  be  left  to  eat  his  fish  in 
peace.  As  he  landed  in  the  tree,  two  Herons  that  had 
been  quietly  fishing  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh  took  to 
the  air  and  began  to  mob  him.  At  this  point  the  Osprey 
moved  to  the  next  dead  tree,  but  a  little  further  down, 
obviously  hoping  that  this  would  deter  the  Herons  -  no 
such  luck.  Deciding  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  able 
to  remain  at  Bavelaw  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours, 
the  Osprey  took  to  the  wing  again  and  flew  off  behind 
the  trees  to  the  south  of  the  marsh.  So,  after  nearly 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  some  of  the  most  exciting  and 
enjoyable  birding  that  I've  ever  been  privileged  to 
have,  the  Osprey  was  gone. 
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But  not  forgotten!  Although  he  was  seen  only  once 
more  at  Bavelaw  a  couple  of  days  later,  questions  as 
to  his  intentions  are  still  lingering  in  my  mind.  The 
recovery  of  the  Osprey  in  Scotland  over  the  past  fifty 
years  is  one  of  the  greatest  conservation 
achievements  in  Britain.  Following  extensive 
persecution  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  Ospreys 
became  extinct  in  Scotland  in  1916;  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  Scandinavian  population  following  an 
increase  in  protection  in  the  1950s,  was  soon  seen  to 
have  an  impact  on  the  Scottish  status  of  the  bird.  The 
excess  of  birds  produced  in  Scandinavia  spilled  over 
into  Scotland,  causing  an  increase  in  sightings  of 
Osprey  with  the  first  confirmed  successful  breeding 
occurring  in  1954  near  Loch  Garten. 


After  a  problematic  beginning  the  Scottish  Osprey 
population  has  been  going  from  strength  to  strength  , 
with  over  a  hundred  pairs  estimated  to  be 

breeding  each  year.  The  British  fortunes  of  the 
Osprey  underwent  a  historical  up-turn  this  year  with 
the  first  successful  breeding  in  about  200  years 
occurring  at  nest  sites  in  Rutland  and  the  Lake 
District.  Ospreys  are  now  considered  to  be  a  rapidly 
expanding  species  in  Scotland,  with  new  nest  sites 
appearing  every  year.  The  question  is:  how  long 
before  Bavelaw  Marsh  joins  their  ranks? 

NATALIE  S.  TAYLOR 

Natalie  is  one  of  our  members  and  is  a  Ranger  with  the 
Pentland  Ranger  Service. 


REDWINGS  on  THE  MEADOWS 


For  a  number  of  years  I  have  noticed  flocks  of  Redwings 
when  crossing  the  Meadows  usually  around  February, 
and  when  I  first  noticed  a  flock  last  year  I  decided  to  keep 
records.  I  made  no  special  trips  but  just  looked  out 
for  Redwings  every  time  I  passed,  and  these  are  the  results 
of  my  observations 

Jan  30  30-odd  birds  to  the  E  of  Middle  Meadow  Walk,  c4.00  pm 

Feb  6  Over  100  birds  to  the  W  of  Middle  Meadow  Walk,  c4.00pm 

Feb  8  50-odd  birds  on  the  links  to  the  W  of  Marchmont  Road,  and  another  30  to 

the  W  of  Middle  Meadow  Walk,  c2.30  pm  (by  3.15pm  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  flock) 

Feb  1 9  About  50  birds  at  the  N  end  of  Jawbone  Walk  cl  .00  pm 

Feb  20  About  50  birds  chattering  in  the  trees  at  the  S  of  Middle  Meadow  Walk, 

c4.00  pm 

Feb  22  1 0  birds  on  a  small  patch  of  land  to  the  S  of  Melville  Drive/Brougham 

Street 

Feb  23  About  50  birds  near  Middle  Meadow  Walk,  cl  .00  pm 

Feb  27  No  birds  (the  Meadows  were  covered  with  frozen  snow) 

Mar  3  20-odd  birds  foraging  just  S  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  where  the  snow  was 

melting  (I  was  pleased  to  see  one  catch  a  worm) 

Mar  5  About  70  birds  moving  from  E  to  W  across  Coronation  Walk,  and  a  few 

more  near  the  Jawbones 


Usually  the  Redwings  were  foraging  in  leaf  litter  or  digging  for  worms,  and  the  numbers  are  probably 
an  under-estimate  as  they  are  not  conspicuous  except  when  they  move  around.  There  seems  to  be 
quite  a  good  population  in  Edinburgh  in  early  spring,  and  I  wonder  where  else  they  hang  out. 
They're  attractive  birds,  only  a  little  smaller  than  Song  Thrushes,  and  distinguished  from  them  by 
the  touch  of  red  just  in  front  of  the  wings;  distinguished  also  by  the  eyestripe  which  gives  them  a 
rather  severe  appearance  -  they  always  seem  to  be  frowning  ! 

J  ACKIE  MUSCOTT 


FOOTNOTE 


Mar  2 

Mar  3 
Mar  8 


Mar  10 


Am.  Freezing  fog;  pm.  Sunshine.  7  or  8  Redwings  on  grass  under  trees. 
Long-tailed  Tits  and  Treecreeper  in  Royal  Botanic  Garden. 

Redwings  still  in  RBG. 

Warm  sunshine.  The  highest  (but  no  means  the  oldest)  tree  in  Edinburgh,  a 
damaged  Eugene’s  Poplar  ((PoduIus  x  canadensis 'Euaenei')  was  being  cut 
down.  A  Heron  watched  from  the  top  of  a  high  Cedar.  Redwings  still  there. 
Heron  on  top  of  the  Cedar;  no  Redwings  visible.  LYN  BLADES 


Feb/Mar  Redwings  in  gardens  in  Cluny  Gardens. 


MARGARET  PERRY 
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"FINDS"  on  Alan  Outen  Fungus  Week  at  Kindrogan  2001 


Although  I  had  attended  several  fungus  courses  at 
Kindrogan  Field  Centre  in  the  past,  I  saw  a  number  of 
interesting  species  this  year  which  I  had  never,  or 
rarely,  seen  before. 

The  first  treat  came  on  the  first  day  and  our  leader 
evidently  knew  where  to  look  for  it  as  he  dived  into  a 
clump  of  Soft  Rush  in  a  wet  patch  in  the  corner  of  a 
field.  Mvcena  bulbosa  is  a  tiny  greyish-white 
toadstool  whose  habitat  is  the  dead  stems  of  rushes  or 
sedges.  Its  stipe  arises  from  a  hairy  white  basal  disc 
and  its  cap  is  translucently  striate,  so  it  is  easy  to 
recognise  in  the  field. 


MVCENA  BULBOSA  a  tiny  greyish-white  toadstool 
on  rushes  or  sedges 

A  Soft  Rush  stem  was  also  the  host  for  another  ‘tiny’ 
found  later  in  the  week.  Resinomvcena  sacchareifera 
is  pure  white  with  widely  spaced  gills  and  a  distorted 
stem  and  it  stands  less  than  half  a  centimetre  tall.  A 
slightly  larger  Mycena,  this  time  on  litter  in  a  conifer 
wood,  was  Mvcena  rosella.  whose  beautiful  pale  pink 
cap  makes  it  unmistakable.  This  was  a  single 
specimen,  but  it  was  in  troops  on  the  only  other 
occasion  when  I  have  seen  it. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  size  scale  was  Boletus 
pinicola.  found  with  Scots  Pine  at  the  Black  Wood  of 
Rannoch  and  in  lower  Glen  Lui  on  Deeside.  Boletus 
pinicola  is  similar  in  stature  to  Boletus  edulis ,  but  its 
cap  has  a  rather  uneven,  ‘lumpy’  appearance  and  it 
has  purplish  red  tones  throughout.  Another  large 
Bolete  which  turned  up  in  the  pinewoods  of  Glen  Lui 
was  Tvlopilus  felleus.  the  Bitter  Bolete,  which  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  Boletus  edulis  though  its 
tubes  are  pinkish  and  its  taste  as  bitter  as  gall. 


The  walk  from  Derry  Lodge  across  the  grassy  ‘flats’  of 
Glen  Lui  produced  a  dozen  different  species  of 
Hygrocvbe  and  a  toadstool  which  figures  at  the 
beginning  of  the  keys  in  the  Hygrocybe  book  by 
Boertmann  as  having  amyloid  spores.  Porooloma 
metaoodium  is  not  a  Hygrocybe  although  it  is  found  in 
upland  pastures  and  heaths  along  with  Hygrocybes. 
Its  dull  beige  cap  and  whitish  stem  which  turn  reddish 
on  handling,  and  its  strong  mealy  smell  make  it  easy  to 
identify  in  the  field. 

A  much  prettier  find  on  the  Lui  flats  was  Clavaria 
rosea,  a  tiny  fairy  club  which,  as  you  might  expect, 
was  bright  rose  pink.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of  it  once 
you  got  your  eye  in,  each  individual  club  only  two  or 
three  centimetres  high,  but  growing  in  groups  not  far 
from  the  bank  of  the  River  Lui. 

The  bank  of  the  Dee  at  Inverey  Woods  was  the  habitat 
favoured  by  several  species  of  toothed  fungus. 
Hvdnellum  aurantiacum  has  a  beautiful  orange-brown 
cap  centre  with  a  white  downy  margin,  and  a  peep 
under  the  cap  will  disclose  an  orange  stem. 
Hvdnellum  caeruleum  has  a  velvety  grey-blue  cap 
also  with  a  white  margin  when  it  is  young.  Both  these 
species  are  associated  with  Caledonian  pine  and  we 
were  shown  them  by  Liz  Holden,  whose  patch  this  is. 

Perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  week  for  me,  however, 
was  not  a  fungus,  and  it  was  not  a  find,  for  we  were 
taken  to  see  it.  This  was  that  most  beautiful  of  our 
rare  Scottish  wild  plants,  Twinflower  ( Linnaea 
borealis ),  looking  very  healthy  -  and  spreading  -  in  a 
wood  whose  owner  was  a  member  of  the  Kindrogan 
course.  It  had  even  put  on  a  late  show  of  flowers  for 
us,  and  we  knelt  down  to  admire  the  delicate  veining 
within  its  nodding  heads  and  to  savour  its  sweet 
perfume. 

MARY  CLARKSON 


TWINFLOWER 
Linnaea  borealis 
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Enochdhu,  Blairgowrie  PH10  7PG 
Telephone:  01250  881286 
e-mail:  Kindrogan@btinternet.com 


Kindrogan’s  courses  for  2002. 
Please  telephone  Kindrogan  for  accurate 
information  and  costs. 


6th  -  1 3th  April 

Lichens 

Drawing  &  Painting 

1  9th  -  21st  April 

Look  out  for  Mammals 

26th  -  28th  April 

Drystone  Walling 
Members' Weekend 

3rd  -  5th  May 

Creative  Writing 

People  of  the  Glens 
Beginning  Mosaic 

3th  -  6th  May 

Natural  Sculpture 

Print  Making  Made  Easy 

1 7th  -  1 9th  May 

Field  Archery 

Spring  Birds 

Pictish  Art  in  the  Wild 
The  Power  of  Plants 

Sun,  Wind  &  Rain  Matters 
Managing  Stress 

Beginning  Woodcarving 

24th  -  26th  May 

Aquatic  Invertebrates 
Wild  Flowers 

Birds  for  Beginners 
Introduction  to  Mosses 
Bat  worker  T raining 

27th  -  3rd  June 

Archaeology  of  Orkney 

7th  -  9th  June 

Tree  Identification 
Introduction  to  Diptera 

1  4th  -16th  June 

Pioneer  Pottery 

Drystone  Walling 

22nd  -  29th  June 

Summer  Birds 

28th  -  30th  June 

Orchids 

29th  June  -  3rdJuly 

Grasses  -  all  levels 

1st  -  4th  July 

Coastal  Plants  &  Wildlife 

6th  -  1 0th  July 

Lepidoptera 

6th  -13th  July 

Mosses  &  Liverworts 
Painting  in  Perthshire 

9th  -  1 3th  July 

Mountain  Flowers 

13th  -1 7thJuly 

Sphagnum  Mosses 

1 3th  -  1 9th  July 

NVC  -  followed  by: 
Introduction  to  Grasses 

1  3th  -  20thJuly 

Meditation  &  Nature 

20th  -  23rd  July 

Introduction  to  Geology 
Enjoying  Butterflies 

20th  -  27th  July 

Freshwater  Algae 

20th  -  27th  July 

Drove  Roads 

23rd  -  26th  July 

Ferns 

27  th  -  29th  July 

Pond  &  River  Dipping 

27th  -  30th  July 

Natural  Sculpture 

27thJuly  -  3rd  Aug 

Practical  Algal  Ecology 
Beetles 

Countryside  Diversions 

3rd  -  5th  August 

Birds  and  Weather 

3rd  -  8th  August 

Plants  of  Mires 

Moths 

Photographing  Plants 

Tai  Chi 

1 2th  -  1 7th  Aug 

Photo  Foray 

The  Southern  Highlands 
Basic  Chainsaw  (Cert.) 

Ants,  Wasps  &  Bees 
Geology 

1 7th  -  24th  Aug 

Along  the  Edge  of  the 
Highland  Boundary  Fault 

24th  -  27th  Aug 

Molluscs  (Snails,  etc.) 

24th  -  31st  Aug 

Fungi 

Botanical  Illustration 

27th  -  30th  Aug 

Wildlife  Reserves 

30  Aug  -  1st  Sept 

Tree  Climbing 

30  Aug  -  3rd  Sept 

Sustainable  Building 

31  st  Aug  -  5th  Sept 

Fungi  of  Highland 

Woodland 

7th  -1  4th  Sept 

Water  Plants 

4th  -  6th  Oct 

Pictish  Art  in  the  Wild 

Stick  Making 

Garden  Structures 

Creative  Writing 

Field  Archery 

Birds  for  Beginners 

1 2th  -1  9th  Oct 

Drawing  &  Painting 

Scottish  Walks 

1 8th  -  20th  Oct 

Scottish  Mammals 

Improving  Woodcarving 
Winter  Skills  in  the  Hills 
Willow  Growing 

Exploring  the  Night  Sky 

23rd  -  27th  Oct 

Autumn  Birds 

25th  -  27th  Oct 

Hedgerow  Basketry 

Sun,  Wind  and  Rain 
Members'  Weekend 

Note  The  ENHS  is  a 

‘friend’  of  Kindrogan,  which 

means  that  all  members  are  free  to  attend  the 
Members’  Weekends. 

26th  -  28th  April 

and  25th  -  27th  October 
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VIEW  from  the  HILLS 

•> 

A 

The  Pentland  Hills  are  a  familiar  backdrop  for  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  and  a  convenient,  quiet  oasis  to 
escape  the  city  for  a  while.  Knowing  and  enjoying 
these  hills  from  early  childhood,  it  is  a  real  privilege  to 
be  able  to  put  something  back  by  working  amongst 
them  and  for  their  benefit.  My  job  as  a  Ranger 
presents  me  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  care  for  the 
hilis.  I'm  confident  that  the  Ranger  Service  is  doing  a 
good  job  in  this  respect.  I'm  sure  the  next  few 
paragraphs  will  convince  you  that  the  hills  are  in  safe 
hands. 

I'm  often  asked  what  do  I  do  as  a  Ranger?  Variety  is 
the  spice  of  life  and  that  could  sum  up  our  job  in  a  few 
words.  The  Ranger  team  here  was  established  in  1 976 
(although  the  Regional  Park  designation  was  not 
passed  until  1986).  The  team  consists  of  a  Manager, 
2  Senior  Rangers,  5  Area  Rangers,  2  Maintenance 
team  and  2  office  staff.  We  are  supported  by  a  lively 
and  enthusiastic  group  of  12  Voluntary  Rangers. 

Weekends,  particularly  Sundays,  are  our  busiest 
days  in  terms  of  visitors,  so  we're  out  and  about  to 
meet  and  advise  people  on  how  to  gain  the  most  from 
their  visit.  Our  information  centres  at  Flotterstone  and 
Harlaw  have  displays  and  leaflets  to  help,  guide  and 
inform.  We  also  deal  with  any  problems  such  as  cars 
blocking  farm  access,  dogs  worrying  lambs  etc.  The 
Hills  are  a  working  landscape,  mainly  privately  owned, 
and  the  Ranger  Service  works  closely  with  the  40 
individuals  and  organisations  who  own  and  manage  the 
area.  During  the  week,  the  Ranger  team  ensure  that 
the  90  miles  of  footpaths  and  tracks  are  in  good  repair. 
Installing  and  maintaining  stiles,  gates,  fences,  dykes 
and  waymarkers  are  also  on  the  long  list  of  tasks. 
Much  of  this  work  is  undertaken  by  specialist 
contractors  which  means  that  the  Ranger  Service 
keeps  traditional  skills  such  as  drystane  dyking  alive, 
as  well  as  supporting  local  crafts  people. 

We  are  also  busy  with  school  groups,  leading  guided 
walks  and  informing  (and  entertaining  too)  groups  with 
illustrated  talks. 


The  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  crisis  last  year  was  a 
terrible  time  for  our  local  farmers.  We  did  our  best  to 
support  them  by  managing  access  and  advising 
visitors  where  they  could  walk.  On  a  more  positive 
note,  the  Regional  Park  has  supported  the 
establishment  of  Pentland  Hills  Produce.  This 
initiative  is  a  partnership  aiming  to  sell  quality  assured, 
locally  produced  lamb  and  beef  direct  to  the  customer. 

The  work  of  the  Ranger  Service  would  not  be  complete 
without  mentioning  biodiversity.  The  Edinburgh 
Biodiversity  Action  Plan,  and  its  habitat  and  species 
action  plans,  have  been  a  tremendous  catalyst  for  us. 
The  plans  for  individual  species  have  helped  to  focus 
our  nature  conservation  role.  We  have  organised  a 
number  of  training  days  to  enable  full  time  staff  and 
volunteers  to  gain  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  to 
carry  out  surveys.  Species  such  as  Adder,  Black 
Grouse,  Hieroglyphic  Ladybird  and  Cranberry  have 
been  among  those  whose  status  and  distribution  have 
been  studied  and  recorded.  We  have  also  been  busy 
with  habitat  management,  for  example  thinning,  felling 
and  replanting  the  woodland  around  Bonaly  Reservoir. 
We  are  also  making  shallow  ponds  and  scrapes  and  a 
reedbed  as  well  as  putting  up  bat  and  bird  boxes. 

We  often  have  a  difficult  balancing  act  to  integrate 
farming,  water  catchment,  military  training,  grouse 
moor,  many  forms  of  recreation,  nature  conservation, 
history  and  landscape.  These  diverse  activities  mean 
we  have  to  work  with  people  and  gain  their  trust  and 
confidence.  Only  when  we  have  earned  that  position 
can  we  negotiate  agreements  and  win  consensus  and 
compromise.  Sometimes  this  has  not  been  easy  to 
achieve  but  the  Ranger  Service  has  the  aim  of  caring 
for  the  Hills.  I  hope  you  feel  that  this  valuable  asset  is 
in  the  best  of  hands. 

SUSAN  FALCONER 
SENIOR  RANGER 

PENTI  AND  HILLS  REGIONAL  PARK 
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RAINFALL  AT  C0RST0RPH1NE  2001 


Dry  months  were  fairly  evenly  distributed.  The  year 
started  and  finished  with  dry  months,  and  the  second 
and  third  quarters  also  had  dry  months,  May  and 
September.  The  fourth  was  the  driest  quarter.  Only 
February  and  August  were  conspicuously  wet.  There 
were  no  notable  runs  of  either  wet  or  dry  days. 

Throughout  January  no  heavy  fall  occurred.  Wet 
spells  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  February  accounted 
for  that  month’s  high  total.  A  dry  first  half  of  March 
was  interrupted  by  one  quite  wet  day.  From  mid-March 
to  late-April,  the  frequency  of  days  with  measurable 
rainfall  was  high,  although  the  total  fall  was  only  about 
average.  Almost  60%  of  May’s  low  rainfall  fell  in  the 
24  hours  to  9am  on  the  18th.  After  a  typical  June,  the 
high  incidence  of  days  with  rain  resumed  in  July  and 
continued  until  well  through  August.  There  were 
several  moderately  wet  days  during  this  period,  and  it 
ended  with  the  year's  heaviest  fall  of  44mm  over  the  48 
hours  to  9am  on  the  20th. 


The  frequency  of  days  with  rain  was  stepped  up  again 
between  mid-September  and  late  October,  and 
October  also  had  some  quite  heavy  falls.  November’s 
rainfall  was  slightly  below  average,  and  the  year 
ended  as  it  began,  with  a  dry  month  with  no  heavy 
falls. 

Looking  at  the  rainfall  season  by  season,  the  winter 
(December  -  February)  of  2000-2001  was  somewhat 
wet,  the  spring  rainfall  was  average,  the  summer  was 
wet,  and  the  autumn  rather  dry. 

Measurable  rain  fell  on  213  days,  fewer  than  in  each  of 
the  previous  three  years,  but  well  above  the  long-term 
average  of  183  days,  despite  the  total  fall  of  rain  being 
close  to  average.  Is  this  a  short-term  aberration  or  a 
new  trend  in  the  making? 

MUNR.O  DUNN 


COMPARISON  of  RAINFALL  m  2001  with  2000  and  AVERAGE  for  1966-95 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Total 

2001 

21 

96 

61 

49 

36 

55 

71 

112 

36 

80 

56 

31 

704 

2000 

61 

73 

21 

145 

39 

42 

74 

97 

96 

85 

98 

75 

906 

1966-95 

63 

47 

53 

41 

53 

52 

58 

58 

66 

71 

59 

62 

683 

i  ; 

j  WEATHER  LORE 

\  I 

|  It  used  to  be  a  belief  amongst  countrymen  that  fair  ivea (her  at  the  beginning  of  February  is  not  a  good  thing.  | 

i  One  proverb  tells  how  the  badger  looks  out  of  his  hole  on  Candlemas  Day  "and  if  he  finds  snotv,  walks  abroad".  ; 
|  But  if  he  sees  the  sun  shining,  he  "draws  back  into  his  hole." 
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FORTH  ISLANDS  BIRD  COUNT  f 

_ 2001 _ JP 


2001  has  been  a  year  when  some  species  have  shown  an  increase  while  others  have  reduced  in  numbers. 
Once  again  there  has  been  no  commercial  sand-eel  fishery  on  the  Wee  Bankie  so  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
various  species  of  seabird  have  been  affected.  Each  year  the  May  Isle  has  a  research  team  resident  on  the 
island  and  the  diet  of  the  various  species  is  monitored.  They  report  that  sand-eels  predominated  in  the  diet  of 
Shags,  Kittiwakes  and  Puffins  in  2001 .  In  contrast  to  2000,  well  over  half  of  Guillemot  chick  diet  was  made  up 
of  clupeids,  which  also  predominated  in  the  Razorbill  chick  diet. 


The  counts  for  2000  suggested  that  the  sand-eel  fishery  had  been  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the  seabird 
numbers.  This  year  seems  to  confirm  this.  Again  the  studies  on  May  Isle  show  that  Kittiwake  breeding  success 
has  returned  to  the  high  levels  of  the  pre-fishery  period.  In  2001 ,  breeding  success  of  the  two  species  with  the 
highest  reliance  on  sand-eels  (Kittiwake  and  Shag)  continued  to  be  above  the  long-term  average.  Puffins, 
although  less  reliant  on  sand-eels,  had  a  very  successful  season.  Guillemots  and  Razorbills  which  both  fed 
their  chicks  predominantly  on  clupeids,  and  Fulmars,  for  which  sand-eels  do  not  appear  to  form  an  important 
part  in  the  diet,  all  had  poor  seasons. 

Fulmar:  Overall,  numbers  fell  compared  to  last  year.  However  Craigleith,  The  Lamb  and  Fidra  showed 

increases,  while  the  largest  decrease  was  on  Inchcolm,  down  from  257  to  178. 

On  the  May  Isle,  breeding  success  was  estimated  at  only  0.26  chicks  per  incubating  pair, 

(well  below  the  longterm  average)  while  at  St  Abbs  Head  NNR,  0.28  young  were  fledged  per 
active  site  (above  their  average  of  0.21). 

Cormorant:  Last  year  there  was  an  increase  in  numbers.  This  year  they  are  back  down  to  what  they  were 

in  1 998-99.  The  decreases  were  mainly  on  The  Lamb  and  Inchkeith,  with  the  other  islands 
remaining  constant. 


Shag: 


A  good  year  with  most  colonies  showing  an  increase.  Total  nests  up  by  nearly  28%  on  last 
year. 


The  May  Isle  research  team  reported  that  breeding  started  later  than  in  2000  and  overall 
breeding  success  (1.53  chicks  per  incubated  nest)  was  the  highest  recorded  since  intensive 
monitoring  began  in  1986. 

Gulls:  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  have  reached  an  all  time  high  of  35  nests  and  are  breeding  on  7 

islands.  Lesser  Black-backed  and  Herring  Gulls  both  showed  decreases,  though  they  were 
not  counted  on  all  islands. 

Kittiwake:  For  the  last  couple  of  years  the  count  has  been  around  7,000  sites.  This  year  has  seen  a 

reduction  of  about  23%,  down  to  5460  sites.  This  is  only  half  of  the  highest  count  of 
11,229  in  1997. 


The  May  Isle  team  reported  a  drop  in  numbers  of  21%,  making  this  their  lowest  count  on 
record.  Similarly  the  nearby  St  Abbs  Head  NNR  reported  their  lowest  count  for  30  years. 
Productivity  however  varied,  with  May  Isle  reporting  0.61  chicks  per  pair  laying  (above  the 
long-term  average,  although  not  as  high  as  in  2000)  and  St  Abbs  reporting  only  0.40  young 
fledged  per  nest  (well  below  their  average  of  0.73  for  the  previous  12  years). 

Terns:  The  tern  species  have  varying  degrees  of  success.  The  Common  Tern  has  had  a  poor  year 

with  numbers  down  to  163  nests  (378  last  year).  The  Roseate  Tern  has  also  declined. 

However  the  Arctic  Tern  has  held  last  year's  number,  while  the  Sandwich  Tern  has 
dramatically  increased  from  c300  nests  last  year  to  c500  this  year. 

Razorbil  I:  The  last  two  years  have  shown  slight  decreases  in  numbers.  This  year  there  was  a  35% 

increase,  bringing  the  count  to  4643  sites. 

The  May  Isle  researchers  reported  a  total  of  4,1 14  birds,  an  increase  of  4%  on  last  year, 
which  is  the  highest  count  recorded  for  the  island.  They  converted  this  to  an  estimated  3,346 
breeding  pairs,  an  increase  of  8%  on  2000.  However  the  breeding  success  was  below 
average  at  0.60  chicks  per  pair  laying. 
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Guillemot; 


Once  again  the  number  of  birds  counted  has  increased,  giving  a  total  of  37,876.  The  May 
Isle  had  28,103  individuals,  an  increase  of  4%  and  the  largest  count  on  record.  The 
estimated  number  of  pairs  after  conversion  was  18,442,  an  increase  of  3%  on  2000.  Again 
they  reported  low  breeding  success,  their  lowest  since  monitoring  began  in  1986  (0.63 
chicks  per  pair  laying).  Some  chicks  were  neglected  and  fledging  weights  were  considerably 
lower  than  the  long-term  average. 


Thanks  to  the  Forth  Seabird  Group  and  its  contributors  for  the  count  figures  and  comments. 


BILL  BRUCE 


SUMMARY  of  SEABIRD  COUNTS  for  the  YEAR  2001 


Bass 

Rock 

Craig 

leith 

Lamb 

Fidra 

Eyeb:  Inch  Carr 
roug  keith  Craig 

Inch 

colm 

Hay 

stack 

Inch 
m  kry 

Inchg 

/Frb 

Long 

Craig 

May 

TOTAL 

Fulmar  (AOS) 

53 

185 

7 

179 

0 

365 

0 

178 

0 

:  16 

224 

0 

369 

1576 

Cormorant 

(nests) 

0 

78+ 

90 

0 

0 

82 

117 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

372+ 

Shag 

(nests) 

39 

237 

99 

139 

0 

78 

7 

5 

3 

41 

0 

0 

734 

1382 

Gannet 

(nests) 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

Eider 

(nests) 

X 

X 

0 

56 

4 

X 

4 

0 

0 

253 

51 

7 

947 

1322+ 

Great  B-b  Gull 
(nests) 

X 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

27 

35+ 

Lesser  B-b  Gull 
(nests) 

X 

X 

3 

51 

0 

X 

0 

X 

1 

91 

12+ 

0 

1203 

1361  + 

Herring  Gull 
(nests) 

X 

X 

117 

840 

2 

X 

52 

X 

21  + 

395 

227 

0 

2845 

4499+ 

Kittiwake 

(nests) 

670 

440 

117  i 

243 

0 

309 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3639 

5460 

Common  Tern 
(nests) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

24 

132 

163 

Arctic  Tern 
(nests) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

916 

916 

RoseateTern 

IHHili-HiB! 

iiijiiSiii&H 

(nests) 

iiHiil 

2 

Sandwich  Tern 
(nests) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ■ 

c500 

c500  ; 

Razorbill 

(sites) 

137 

136 

96 

89 

0 

71 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4114 

4643+ 

Guillemots(birds 
on  cliff) 

3650 

3180 

2180 

682 

0 

81 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28103 

37876 

Puffin  (birds) 

X 

X 

14 

birds 

X 

0 

2337 
birds  j 

0 

10 

birds 

0 

21 

birds 

0 

0 

X 

2382+ 

KEY  -  AOS  =  Apparently  occupied  sites;  x 

=  present  but  no  count 

0  =  none  breeding; 

Frb  =  Forth  Rail  Bridge;  + 

=  incomplete  total 
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THE  SCOTTISH  SEABIRD  CENTRE  -  TWO  YEARS  OLD  IN  MAY  2002 


The  Scottish  Seabird  Centre  is  a  Charity  which  aims 
to  increase  awareness  and  appreciation  of  Scotland’s 
rich  natural  environment.  The  more  people 
understand,  the  more  they  care. 

In  the  2002  New  Year’s  Honours  List,  an  MBE  was 
awarded  to  Bill  Gardner,  the  man  who  worked  so  hard 
to  bring  the  Centre  into  being.  Recognition  of  his 
achievement  reflects  the  tremendous 
success  of  the  Scottish  Seabird  Centre, 
now  becoming  one  of  Scotland’s  major 
tourist  attractions.  Admissions  for 
December  2001  doubled  those  of  the 
previous  December. 

The  Centre  has  captured  a  raft  of 
awards:  these  include  the  British 

Heritage  Award  nomination  for  the  Best 
UK  Millennium  Attraction;  the  2001  UK 
Civic  Trust  Commendation;  and  the 
Scottish  Tourist  Board’s  Four  Star 
Attraction  Rating  for  Excellence.  It  is 
hoped  to  raise  that  to  Five  Stars  in  2002. 

The  Director,  Tom  Brock,  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
make  sure  that  the  Centre  achieved  the  Investors  in 
People  qualification  in  2001 . 

The  Seabird  Centre’s  website  attracts  26,000  hits  a 
month  and  150,000  leaflets  and  posters  wing  their  way 
across  Scotland.  This  PR  campaign  brings  extensive 
media  coverage.  For  instance,  Good  Morning 
Scotland  on  4th  January  highlighted  the  success  of 
the  SSC  as  a  tourist  attraction  and  the  many  benefits 
it  has  brought  to  Scotland,  East  Lothian  and  North 
Berwick. 

New  initiatives  include  the  Isle  of  May  camera.  This 
live  camera  link  opened  up  a  whole  new  world  in  winter 
2001 .  allowing  close-ups  of  Atlantic  Grey  Seals  just  in 
time  to  see  the  Seal  pups  in  November.  The  Grey  Seal 
pups  are  born  with  luxurious  pure  white  coats, 
providing  a  dramatic  spectacle  for  visitors.  Scotland 
has  75%  of  the  world’s  Grey  Seals. 


At  Christmas-time,  children  visited  Santa’s  Grotto 
and  had  'Puffins  Hour’  at  weekends.  The  RSPB 
plans  to  start  a  Young  Wildlife  Explorers  Group  in  the 
SSC  Education  Centre.  Education  packs  for  teachers 
have  been  produced  and  are  on  sale  in  the  shop. 

A  spin-off  from  having  a  55-seat  Auditorium  has  been 
the  inauguration  of  a  Cinema  Club  which  has  shown  a 
succession  of  good  films  such  as  Billy 
Elliot,  American  Beauty,  and  Brief 
Encounter.  A  huge  audience  gathered  at 
the  harbour  for  an  open-air  showing  of 
Singing  in  the  Rain,  on  a  warm  moonlit  night 
in  the  summer. 

Future  plans  for  the  Centre  include 
extending  the  floor  space  in  the  shop/cafe; 
new  Community  Education  links;  and 
renovating  and  improving  the  historic 
Anchor  Green  site  on  which  the  Scottish 
Seabird  Centre  stands. 

More  volunteers  are  needed  to  help  in  the 
Discovery  Centre  and  with  the  other  tasks 
and  events.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  first  year, 
volunteers  gave  £18,500  at  least,  in  unpaid  man¬ 
hours  at  the  Seabird  Centre.  It  is  a  satisfying  job 
helping  people  to  enjoy  a  great  day  out  and  sorting  out 
queries  and  problems. 

Special  events  and  social  outings  are  arranged  for  the 
volunteers.  They  wear  uniform,  attend  weekly 
meetings  with  other  staff  to  share  information  and 
ideas,  and  receive  a  weekly  bulletin.  Volunteers  are 
essential  for  the  success  of  the  Centre  and  are  highly 
valued  for  the  varied  help  they  give.  As  a  volunteer 
myself,  one  of  my  tasks  is  to  record  birds  seen  from 
the  viewing  deck  during  the  year.  Interesting 
sightings  have  included  a  Black-necked  Grebe,  Long¬ 
tailed  Ducks,  Red-throated  Divers,  Whooper  Swans 
swimming  near  the  Bass  Rock,  Little  Auks  in  the  bay 
and  a  Spoonbill  on  Craigleith.  Bottle-nosed  Dolphins 
charmed  us  all,  gambolling  in  the  bay  during  the 
summer.  But  Gannets  and  Puffins  are,  of  course,  the 
summer  stars. 


In  the  auditorium  a  new  film,  David  Attenborough’s 
Gannets  -  Storm  Birds  is  regularly  shown.  In  the 
Discovery  Centre,  a  half-hour  film  entitled  Islands  of 
the  Forth  is  shown  at  2.30pm  each  day.  Evening 
talks  and  slide  shows  included  those  given  by  Erich 
Hoyt  on  Creatures  of  the  Deep  and  Bryan  Nelson  on 
The  Atlantic  Gannet.  The  SSC  launched  the 
publication  and  sales  of  both  their  books.  In  January, 
Laurie  Campbell,  the  award-winning  wildlife 
photographer  gave  a  special  insight  into  his  wildlife 
photography  around  Scotland. 

Visitors  to  the  Centre  can  also  enjoy  special  events 
such  as  Wine.  Liqueur  and  Coffee  Tastings;  and 
Optic  Days  when  binoculars  and  telescopes  can  be 
tried  out  (and  purchased!). 


There  are  many  challenges  ahead  for  the  Seabird 
Centre.  It  needs  £60,000  a  year  to  pay  running  costs 
and  needs  to  find  almost  £250,000  to  meet 
construction  and  exhibition  costs.  As  a  small 
independent  charity  it  needs  support  to  survive  as  it 
looks  towards  the  future  and  its  increasing  importance 
as  an  international  tourist  attraction,  world-class 
education  centre  and  catalyst  in  the  rejuvenation  of 
North  Berwick’s  historic  harbour  area. 

(This  article  was  compiled  by  MARY  TEBBLF  from 
Newsletters  and  leaflets  issued  by  the  Scottish 
Seabird  Centre. ) 
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ELECAMPANE :  INULA  I1ELENIUM  ]j 


On  our  visit  to  Craigencalt  Farm  Ecology  Centre,  Mary 
Robertson  spotted  Elecampane  growing  in  the  Herb 
Garden.  It  is  a  robust  perennial  herb  with  a  branched, 
tuberous  stock  and  stout,  erect,  furrowed  stem 
growing  to  two  metres  or  more.  The  leaves  are  up  to 
40  centimetres  long,  the  basal  leaves  long-stalked, 
the  stem  leaves  unstalked,  all  finely  toothed,  virtually 
hairless  above  but  softly  downy  below.  The  flower 
heads  are  large,  six  to  eight  centimetres  across, 
each  with  a  deep  yellow  disc  and  paler  yellow,  long, 
narrow  rays.  Native  to  south-eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  it  now  grows  in  many  temperate 
regions.  Propagated  from  seed  in  spring,  it  prefers 
moist,  well-drained  ground.  The  root  is  unearthed  in 
the  autumn,  cut  up  and  then  dried  at  a  high 
temperature. 

Elecampane  was  named  ‘Helenium’  -  “of  the 
lamentable  and  pitifull  teares  of  Helena,  wife  of 
Menelaus,  when  she  was  violently  taken  away  by 
Paris  of  Troy,  having  the  herbe  in  her  hands”.  The 
history  of  this  herb  goes  back  into  the  time  of  myths. 
Theophrastus  called  it  the  “all-heal  of  Chiron”,  the 
centaur  physician,  master  of  Asclepius,  the  Greek 
god  of  medicine.  It  has  been  used  since  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  C.460-377BC  and  was  probably  the 
Helenion  or  Inula  campana  known  to  Dioscorides  in  the 
first  century  AD.  It  may  have  been  the  elene  or  elonan 
used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Grete  Herball  of 
1526  calls  it  Enula  campana,  Elfdocke,  Scabwoort. 
To  this  day  it  has  remained  an  important  medicinal 
herb. 

Throughout  the  ages,  Elecampane  has  been  used  as 
a  remedy  for  lung  diseases  and  respiratory  disorders, 
to  help  digestion  and  to  expel  worms.  In  former  times 
it  was  a  specific  for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis. 
“Elecampane  will  the  spirits  sustain"  is  a  medieval 
saying  reflecting  the  herb’s  tonic  properties.  The  part 
used  is  the  root  amongst  whose  constituents  are 
inulin,  volatile  oil  containing  alantolactone  and  others, 
saponins,  resins  etc.  Inulin  was  first  isolated  in  1804. 
It  has  mucilaginous  properties  which  help  soothe  the 
bronchial  linings  but  it  is  a  sweet,  starchy  substance 
which  is  responsible  for  its  popularity  as  a  crystallised 
sweet.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Empress  Julia 
Augusta  “let  no  day  pass  without  eating  some  of  the 
roots,  candied,  to  help  digestion  and  to  cause  mirth”. 
The  Elizabethans  had  a  marzipan-like  confection  of 
the  ground  roots  with  eggs,  salt,  saffron  and  spices. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  apothecaries  sold  the  candied 
root  in  flat,  pink,  sugary  cakes,  sucked  to  alleviate 
asthma  and  indigestion  and  to  sweeten  the  breath. 
Recent  research  has  shown  that  alantolactone  is  a 
powerful  anti-bacterial  and  anti-fungal  agent.  It  also 
has  the  property  of  expelling  worms. 

Elecampane  entered  into  many  Anglo-Saxon  recipes, 
half  medical,  half  magical  “Prayers  were  sung  over 
the  Elecampane  which  was  then  marked  with  a  knife. 
The  roots  were  dug  up  the  next  evening  after  the 


medicine  man  had  been  careful  not  to  say  a  word  to 
anything  of  an  awful  kind  or  to  any  man,  elf,  goblin  or 
fairy  he  chanced  to  meet  on  the  way.  The  root  was 
laid  under  the  altar  for  the  night  and  then  mixed  with 
Betony,  and  iichen  from  a  crucifix.  This  medicine  was 
swallowed  against  elf-sickness”. 

Gerard  in  his  Herball  of  1597,  writes  that  “the  root  is 
marvellous  good  for  many  things  -  for  shortness  of 
breath  and  an  cough  and  for  such  as  cannot  breathe 
unless  they  hold  their  necks  upright”.  Stephen  Black 
in  his  Complete  Gardener’s  Practice  of  1664 
suggests  “to  be  revenged  on  a  person  who  steals  your 
tulips,  sprinkle  dry  powdered  Elecampane  root  on 
clove  Gillyflowers,  give  to  the  party,  who  will  delight  to 
smell  it  and  when  they  draw  the  powder  into  their 
nostrils  they  will  fall  sneezing  until  tears  run  down  their 
thighs”. 

The  whole  plant  is  sold  dried  in  most  Chinese  herb 
shops  and  in  ancient  China  it  was  grown,  along  with 
other  large-leaved  plants  under  scholars’  windows  so 
that  they  could  listen  to  different  sounds  of  rain.  It 
grows  freely  in  Russia  where  it  is  cultivated  and  the 
fresh  root  preserved  in  strong  vodka  for  chest  and 
stomach  complaints. 

It  is  still  valued  as  a  tonic  herb  for  the  respiratory 
system  as  it  both  soothes  the  bronchial  linings, 
because  of  its  mucilaginous  properties,  and  acts  as  a 
mild  expectorant,  clearing  mucous.  Other  current 
uses  are  as  a  diaphoretic  and  for  the  expelling  of 
worms. 
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MARGARET  WHITE 


UNION  CANAL  UPDATE  2001 


In  1979  the  Journal  carried  an  article  on  the  Union 
Canal  and  the  re-awakened  interest  in  the  waterway. 
Closed  in  1965  to  navigation,  there  had  been  few 
reasons  not  to  fill  it  in  at  Wester  Hailes  or  to  cut  it  by 
the  building  of  the  M8.  However,  in  1975  a  Union 
Canal  Development  Group  was  established,  with  a 
wide  representation  that  included  local  authorities, 
conservation  bodies,  volunteers  and  British 
Waterways,  the  owner.  The  objective  was  to  raise 
awareness  of  the  canal  and  to  promote  it  for 
recreational  use. 

With  this  interest  the  last  planning  battle,  to  ensure 
that  it  was  not  cut  by  the  then  planned  City  bypass, 
near  to  Wester  Hailes,  was  won.  Also,  with  European 
money  assisting,  a  blockage  on  the  west  side  of 
Linlithgow  was  actually  removed,  thus  releasing  boats 
moored  at  the  canal  basin  there.  These  successes 
were  much  due  to  the  determination  and  tenacity  of  a 
few  volunteers  dedicated  to  the  re-opening  of  the 
canal,  and  to  changing  the  attitudes  of  the  statutory 
authorities  on  its  future  role. 

However,  although  there  were  a  few  who  remained 
optimistic  throughout,  the  expectation  that  the  canal 
would  ever  be  re-opened  was  nothing  more  than  a 
pipe-dream.  Yet,  in  May  2002  that  dream  comes  true. 
Not  only  will  the  Union  Canal  be  fully  open,  from 
Edinburgh's  Lochrin  Canal  Basin  through  to  Falkirk, 
but  it  will  again  be  joined  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
and  linked  to  Glasgow  and  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
A  truly  extraordinary  and  historic  achievement! 

While  the  Millennium  may  be  remembered  by  the  ill- 
fated  Dome  project  in  London,  the  proposed  re¬ 
opening  of  the  lowland  canal  corridor  -  the  ‘Millennium 
Link’  -  benefited  as  being  Scotland's  most  ambitious 
project  supported  by  the  Millennium  Commission 
lottery  funds  (£32  million  of  the  £78  million 
reconstruction  costs  being  funded  by  the 
Commission).  But,  could  it  too  become  an 
embarrassment  and  a  folly? 

The  engineering  feat  has  been  colossal.  Blockages 
have  been  removed,  a  new  tunnel  beneath  the  M8  in 
West  Lothian,  and  approximately  800m  of  new  canal 
cut  close  to  the  original  infilled  line  at  Wester  Hailes. 
Most  awesome,  however,  is  the  Canal  Wheel  at 
Falkirk  which  replaces  the  flight  of  locks  that  once 
enabled  boats  to  travel  between  the  Union  and  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canals.  The  publicity  hype  describes 
the  Wheel  as  “115ft*  of  glistening  steel"  and  just  as 
the  aqueducts  across  the  Rivers  Almond  and  Avon 
were  engineering  feats  of  the  19  th  century  so  this  new 
structure,  which  will  actually  turn,  to  lower  boats  from 
the  higher  level  of  the  Union  Canal  to  the  lower  Forth 
and  Clyde,  will  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  21st 
century  engineering.  Revolutionary  in  many  ways! 


In  May,  2002,  as 
part  of  her  Jubilee 
celebrations,  the 
Queen  will  formally 
open  the  canal 
system  at  Falkirk, 
with  the  Wheel  being 
the  final  element  of 
this  project. 

This  will  launch  the  canals  into  a  new  era  of 
recreational  use  and  tourism;  a  far  cry  from  its  original 
purpose  in  1 822  when  it  was  a  means  of  moving  goods 
and  people  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  when 
roads  meant  a  slow  and  tortuous  journey. 

But  what  of  the  consequences  for  the  wildlife  that  has 
had  years  free  of  disturbance?  Not  all  is  well  with  the 
canal  environment,  as  illustrated  by  the  loss  of  Water 
Voles.  A  recent  survey  showed  not  a  single  Vole 
inhabiting  the  West  Lothian  stretch  any  more:  a 
consequence  of  mink  predation,  perhaps.  However, 
other  than  that,  the  dredging  of  the  canal,  with  the 
offside  water  edge  vegetation  left  intact,  will  have 
rejuvenated  its  ecology  by  removing  tons  of  silt  which 
have  threatened  to  clog  up  the  system.  With  the 
waterway  re-opened  the  movement  of  boats  will  keep 
the  silt  moving  on  and  the  disturbance  will  break  up  the 
water  weed,  particularly  duckweed,  which  can  create  a 
blanket  barrier  to  light  reaching  the  lower  depths. 
Perhaps  not  so  good  might  be  boats  sweeping  Azolla 
along  the  waterway  and  so  spreading  this  non-native 
introduction  already  found  at  Linlithgow,  throughout 
the  system.  On  the  other  hand  disturbance  may  keep 
it  in  check,  preventing  the  thick  blankets  of  this  weed 
building  up,  particularly  if  harsh  winters,  which 
normally  keep  it  under  control,  are  fewer  as  climate 
change  takes  a  grip. 

The  canal  towpath  has  also  been  upgraded  along  its 
route  and  already  this  has  encouraged  a  significant 
increase  in  users.  Data  shows  that  in  1997  17,898 
people  used  it  compared  with  161,625  in  2001.  In 
one  week  in  Linlithgow  alone  8,000  people  were 
recorded  on  the  path.  Perhaps  if  such  increases 
continue,  the  path  will  be  as  uncomfortable  for 
humans  walking  and  cycling  along  it  as  it  will  be  for  the 
birds  that  nested  in  the  scrub  and  hedgerows 
alongside,  although  it  would  be  unfair  to  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  this  as  a  detrimental  result  of  the  canal's 
re-birth.  But  increased  use  is  bound  to  develop  as 
the  towpath  provides  a  safe  and  attractive  means  of 
escaping  to  the  countryside,  from  either  Edinburgh  or 
the  West  Lothian  towns  along  its  course.  But, 
fortunately,  the  towpath  is  only  on  one  side  of  the 
canal  and  so  Moorhens  and  ducks  can  still  skulk  and 
nest  on  the  opposite  side  without  too  much 
disturbance,  although  there  will  be  more  prying  eyes 
observing  their  day  to  day  lives. 

Footnote:  How  more  dramatic  1 15ft  reads  than  38m. 
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What  of  the  water  itself?  Before  the  canal  was  re¬ 
opened  only  1 0  boats  were  licensed  on  it.  Now  there 
are  already  41  licence  holders  and  this  must  surely 
rise.  However,  there  have  been  some  doubts  posed 
in  the  press  as  to  whether  the  canal  will  ever  attract 
the  amount  of  traffic  predicted  in  the  business  plan 
that  won  the  funding  support  for  the  project.  The  Forth 
and  Clyde  is  certainly  deep  enough  and  wide  enough 
for  sea  going  yachts  to  sail  up  the  Forth  into  the  River 
Carron  and  through  a  new  sea  lock  link  to  the  canal. 
However  such  boats,  if  attracted,  will  have  to  be 
demasted  first  to  allow  them  to  get  under  the  bridges! 

The  Union  Canal  poses  different  problems.  It  is  shallow 
and  narrow,  and  so  no  such  traffic  will  ever  make  its 
way  to  Edinburgh.  It  will  all  go  to  Glasgow.  That  said, 
however,  it  copes  fairly  well  with  the  barges  moored  at 
Ratho  and  is  safe  for  smaller  boats  and  canoes. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  more  use  of  the  water  and  the 
prospects  of  boat  wardens  to  keep  the  peace  comes 
to  mind.  There  may  even  be  people  wanting  to  live  on 
house  boats.  . 


Whether  it  is  wardens  or  rangers,  there  may  well  be  a 
need  for  patrolling  of  some  kind  to  deal  with  litter, 
prevent  pollution,  ensure  users  respect  the  tranquillity 
of  the  waterway  and  its  wildlife,  and  enforce  water 
speed  limit  of  3mph. 

A  canal  provides  a  unique  fresh  water  habitat,  and  a 
local  biodiversity  habitat  action  plan  is  to  be  prepared 
for  the  West  Lothian  section,  with  plans  already  in 
place  for  the  Edinburgh  and  Falkirk  stretches.  With  no 
recreational  use,  canals  lose  their  distinct  habitat 
character.  With  uncontrolled  usage  their  fabric  can  be 
damaged.  It  will  be  important  in  the  future  to  have 
careful  monitoring  and  education  to  ensure  that  this 
special  wildlife  resource  loses  neither  its  appeal  nor 
its  biodiversity  value.  The  canal  has  been  given  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  so,  hopefully,  has  its  wildlife  diversity. 
But  whether  money  has  been  invested  in  another 
Millennium  folly  only  time  will  tell  and  it  will  be  for  the 
reader  to  judge. 

JOHN  C  SHELDON 


ENHS  OLD  RECORDS 

Some  years  ago  it  was  decided  that,  with  the  setting  up  of  the  Lothian  Wildlife  Information  Centre,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  a  Society  such  as  ours  to  keep  detailed  records  and  that  we  would  record  only  items 
of  special  natural  history  interest  on  our  excursions.  These  records  are  being  kept  by  Ena  Gillespie  on  her 
computer. 

I  had  known  that  the  keeper  of  the  old,  detailed,  records  wanted  to  pass  them  on  to  someone  else  but,  as 
usual,  did  nothing  about  this  until  an  anxious  phone  call  reminded  me  that,  as  secretary,  I  would  have  to 
take  action,  and  quickly.  Doris  Mack,  who  had  looked  after  the  records  for  a  number  of  years,  was  moving 
from  a  large  house  to  a  small  one  and  simply  did  not  have  space.  She  kindly  invited  me  to  have  tea  in  her 
new  abode  and  I  took  the  records  away  with  me.  I  had  a  quick  look  at  what  was  involved  and  was 
immediately  struck  by  how  meticulously  the  records  had  been  kept.  Of  course  I  should  have  known  very 
well  that  the  records  would  be  in  tiptop  order  for  the  keepers  had  been  Elspeth  Hamilton,  Margaret  Mowat 
and  Doris  Mack,  all  expert  field  naturalists  and  highly  organised  people.  It  was  summer  and  I  laid  the  boxes 
and  files  in  a  comer  of  my  'workroom'  and  forgot  about  them. 

A  visit  to  North  Queensferry  in  the  summer  of  2001  however,  brought  them  very  much  to  mind.  I  happened 
to  notice  a  showy  yellow  'cabbage'  which  looked  unfamiliar.  It  appeared  to  be  Perennial  Wall  Rocket 
(Diolotaxis  tenuifolia) ,  a  plant  listed  as  rare  for  this  part  of  Fife,  and  seeking  confirmation  I  remembered 
that  I  was  holding  the  old  records.  Sure  enough,  there  it  was,  listed  on  a  card  for  the  area  and  marked  as 
unusual.  It  had  been  remarkably  easy  to  find  the  information  I  was  seeking.  I  am  still  holding  the  old 
records  and  if  any  member  would  like  to  refer  to  them  I  would  be  happy  to  help. 

MARY  CLARKSON 


!|  DEFLATION  \ 

|  Two  friends  and  I  were  pottering  about  in  a  wood  near  Peebles  on  a  cold  January  day.  Flowering  j 
plants  were  not  too  numerous  so  we  looked  at  mosses,  lichens,  fungi,  swollen  twigs,  lumps  on  branches  j 
j  -  anything  we  could  find.  I  got  really  close  to  a  trunk  to  see  if  I  could  see  the  difference  between  two  | 
p  lichens  and  noticed  some  tiny  holes  in  the  bark  at  about  eye  level.  I  called  my  friends  to  have  a  look,  j 
!j  We  realised  that  there  was  a  hard  'shell'  underneath  each  hole  within  the  bark  and  managed  to  prise  one  j 
or  two  out.  What  could  they  be?  I  felt  sure  they  were  galls  (about  which  I  know  nothing  although  I  j 
I  do  haue  a  small  book  on  the  subject)  and  carefully  took  them  home.  I  looked  up  my  book  and  j 
!  convinced  myself  that  I  had  found  something  uery  like  them  in  it  and  felt  rather  pleased  with  myself. 

A  few  days  later.  I  showed  them  to  some  other  friends,  fortunately  without  saying  what  I  thought  they  j 
|  were.  “Oh.  I  can  tell  you  what  these  are",  said  one,  -  "lead  shot "! 

|  MARY  CLARKSON 

- - — J - ■ - - - 
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LOST  KNOWLEDGE? 


|  Mary  Tebble  received  a  copy  of  extracts  from  The  Complete  Grazier  1805  by  a  Lincolnshire  Grazier  from  a 

|c  friend.  We  thought  that  Nats  members  would  be  interested  in  reading  some  of  the  information  therein: 

Pasruxe  pox  MiLcb  Cows 


Goose-gxass  and  whrre  cbvex  axe  hesr.  Exadicare  Crow  GaxLic  and  decayed  Leaves,  which  impaxT  a  Rank 


f  flaw im. 

IPaxsnips  and  CaRRors  give  a  Riche r  milk  wnh  a  sappxon  coLour. 

PasniRes  should  be  enclosed.  Carrie  will  be  less  liable  to  injuny  by  being  heaven,  pelred  wirb  srones, 

|  woRRied  by  dogs,  when  They  wanden. 

IWaTex-Cxowpoor  is  poisonous  in  rhe  gxeen  srare  -  eagexly  consumed  when  dxy. 

Meadowland 

I  Meadow-poxrad  subjecr  to  be  desrxoyed  by  an  insecr. 

I 

|  Annual  Poa  is  m  gxearesr  abundance  m  Suffolk,  whexe  the  besr  hinre x  is  made.  Besrpox  Milch  Cows. 

I  Cxeepmg  Benr-gxass  will  suppxess  rhe  gxowrh  op  mosses  and  weeds. 

|  Timorhy  Gross  seeds  can  be  easily  pxocuRed  pxom  Amexica.  Inrxoduced  mm  England  by  BaxTholomew 


R ocQiie. 


Yarrow-  only  a  pew  yeans  since  its  men  its  wexe  inrxoduced.  Sheep  hire  it  as  pas  t  as  it  gxows;  xaxely 
comes  wro  pLowex. 


Rib-gxass  is  bad  pox  hay,  Rerams  moisniRe.  Richness  op  milk  op  Alpine  Dames  arrRibured  to  This  planr 


I  and  Common  lady's  Mamie. 

Cichoxy  (sic)  has  value  pox  feeding  caule  only  known  wirhm  a  pew  yeans.  On  blowing  sands,  ip  sown  with 
i  Bur  rot  and  Cocks'-  poor  Gxass,  wiLl  poxm  a  layex  pox  six  ox  seven  yeaxs,  pax  exceeding  Those  made  wnh 


Txepoil,  R ye-gxass  and  Whi re  Clove x.  Seeds  may  easily  be  coLlecred  by  hand.  Culnvanon  op  Cichoxy 
exrensively  caxxied  on  by  Duke  op  Bedpoxd. 

H op-Clovex  Recommended  by  Mr.  Amos,  mvenrox  op  a  useful  dxiLL-plough. 

Tupred  Verch  said  to  xesmxe  weak  ox  sraxved  carrle  Quickly. 

Pasruxe  pox  sheep  -  exadicare  Lessen  Speaxwoxr,  Maxsh  PennywoxT. 

Swme  xelish  Warex  Cxowpoor. 


Medical 

Disrempex  -  Buxdock. 

Soxe  rears  -  Eldex  Oinrmenr 

Inplammamon  op  rhe  lungs  -  Syxup  op  Colrspoor 

Gad-ply  -  wash  animal  wirb  Tobacco 

Gut-tic  -  Mallows  and  Aldex  Bank 

Lepxosy  -  NerrLes,  Aniseed,  LiQuoxice,  Elecampane 

Weeds 


\  Annuals  exadicared  by  rhe  plough 

j  PexenmaLs  -  exrxemely  dippicuLr  to  exnxpare  -  plough  and  coLlecr  by  hand.  This  appoxds  employmem  to 
|  females  and  chddxen.  Cut  half  rhxougb  in  June,  They  will  pexish. 

|  Insecr  pesTS 

\  Tuxmp-ply  -  soar 

|  Cabbage-ply  -  whip  planrs  wnh  Gxeen  Eldex  Twig 
|  Black  cankex  is  a  species  op  carexpillax;  mxn  ducks  mm  rhe  pieLd. 

I  Gxear  discussion  op  rhe  mexirs  op  hoxses  and  oxen  as  dxauglrr  animals  concluded :  "choose  hoxses  and  we  lose 
I  a  supply  op  good  beep  pox  Thar  meximxious  class  op  subjecrs,  rhe  Bxmsh  Sailox." 
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CLEISTOGAMV  l closed  or  secret  marriage )  IN  PLANTS 


The  sexual  possibilities  available  to  plants  are  a  lot  more  varied  than  those  available  to  the  ‘higher 
mammals’.  For  instance  plants  have  been  producing  clones  for  millions  of  years,  either  vegetatively  or 
by  'virgin  birth’.  The  baby  plants  which  grow  from  strawberry  runners  are  clones  of  the  parent  plant,  as 
are  the  little  bulbils  produced  by  some  members  of  the  Onion  family  instead  of  flowers;  while  plants  like 
dandelions  and  hawkweeds  produce  seeds  from  unfertilised  ovules. 

Plants  are  not  averse  to  incest  either,  and  self-pollination  is  about  as  incestuous  as  you  can  get  -  though 
many  plants  go  to  great  lengths  to  prevent  it.  Holly  for  instance  is  dioecious,  that  is,  every  tree  is  either 
male  or  female,  so  self-fertilisation  is  impossible;  while  apples  are  self-incompatible:  only  foreign  pollen 
can  penetrate  to  the  ovule.  That  is  why  apple  trees  are  reproduced  by  grafting,  and  you  need  2  different 
varieties  for  successful  pollination.  (All  Cox's  Orange  Pippins  are  in  effect  clones  and  cannot  fertilise 
each  other). 


COMMON  DOG  VIOLET 


Other  plants,  like  Bellflowers,  are  structured  so  that  they 
self-pollinate  as  a  last  resort,  if  no  foreign  pollen  has 
arrived.  Yet  other  plants  go  in  for  cleistogamy,  that  is 
producing  very  small  self-fertilising  flowers  which  never 
open.  Violets  are  a  group  which  produce  cleistogamous 
flowers  late  in  the  season  (after  the  normal  flowers  have 
gone  to  seed),  and  we  found  some  cleistogamous  flowers 
on  the  Common  Dog  Violet  (  Viola  riviniana)  at  Harestanes 
on  September  1.  Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis  acetosella )  has 
similar  habits,  the  cleistogamous  flowers  are  short- 
stalked  and  half-buried  in  the  leaves. 


Some  Lamiums  on  the  other  hand  seem  to  produce  normal  and 
cleistogamous  flowers  at  the  same  time,  even  on  the  same 
flowerhead.  I  have  most  frequently  seen  this  on  Henbit  ( Lamium 
amplexicaule).  where  it  is  very  noticeable  as  the  normal  flowers  have 
very  long  tubes  and  the  cleistogamous  flowers  are  tiny.  These  tiny 
flowers  have  very  small  amounts  of  pollen,  just  enough  to  fertilise 
successfully,  and  produce  large  amounts  of  seed. 

Darwin  studied  cleistogamous  flowers,  and  devotes  a  chapter  of  his 
Forms  of  Flowers  to  them.  I  quote  from  his  section  on  Sundews: 

-  about  the  Round-leaved  Sundew  ( Drosera  rotundifolia )  "The  first 
flower  stems  which  were  thrown  up  by  some  plants  in  my  greenhouse 
bore  only  cleistogamous  flowers.  The  petals  of  small  size  remained 
permanently  closed  over  the  reproductive  organs,  but  their  white  tips 
could  just  be  seen  between  the  almost  completely  closed  sepals... 
The  cleistogamous  flowers  produced  an  abundance  of  seed". 

-  about  the  Great  Sundew  ( Drosera  analica).  "In  the  case  of  Drosera 
anglica  the  still-folded  petals  ...  opened  sufficiently  to  leave  a 
minute  aperture...  The  flowers  therefore  were  in  an  intermediate 
condition." 


HENBIT 


This  seems  to  describe  exactly  what  usually  happens  in  Scotland,  though  I  believe  normal  flowers  are 
more  frequently  produced  in  England 

JACKIE  MUSCOTT 

REF:  The  Different  Form  of  Flowers  on  Plants  of  the  Same  Species ,  Chapter  8,  Charles  Darwin.  First 
published  by  John  Murray,  1877. 
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illliiili 


On  rhe  Chesmur  buds  you'll  snck; 
Buds  of  Beech  ane  shanp  apmck ; 
Buds  op  Ash  aue  always  pm 
In  uny  pains  as  black  as  soot . 

In  a  jumble  Oak  buds  gnow 
A  mosT  unndy  Twig  They  show . 

R eddish-bmvn  ane  buds  op  Plane ; 
On  The  Elm  Twigs  look  again , 

See  The  leap  buds  small  and  bnown 
Gnowmg  up  The  Twig  and  down , 

F lowen  buds  you'll  see  as  well , 
Brnvn  and  bead-like  as  They  swell; 

Buds  op  Sycamone  shows  gueen, 

A  big  one  arc  The  Top  is  seen , 

But  small  down  The  Twig  They  gnow; 
Lime  buds  mby  ned  will  glow; 

Poplan  buds  in  single  line 
Down  The  Twig  in  cnimson  shine , 

Thus  may  all  The  vnees  be  known 
In  wimen  by  Them  buds  alone . 
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Thank  you  to  Mary  Tebble  for  reminding  us 
of  this  interesting  poem 


PEACOCKS  MOVING  NORTH 


Until  recently  I've  had  to  go  south  to  see  Peacock  Butterflies 
llnachis  io ).  but  over  the  last  few  years  they  seem  to  have 
become  more  common  in  the  Lothians.  and  this  autumn  seem  to 
have  been  present  in  quite  large  numbers.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  they  reappear  early  in  the  spring,  for  the  autumn 
generation  hibernates,  coming  out  in  the  spring  to  mate  and  lay 
eggs  on  young  nettles.  From  these  a  summer  generation  is  born, 
which  in  turn  produces  the  autumn  or  overwintering  generation. 

Until  recently  the  only  part  of  Scotland  where  Peacocks  were  known  to  survi  ve  the  winter  was  the  far 
south-west,  and  any  seen  around  here  in  summer  were  thought  to  be  migrants  from  the  south. 
However  the  Peacock  which  was  seen  sunning  itself  in  Mary  Clarfeson's  garden  on  22  February  1998 
had  undoubtedly  spent  the  winter  here. 

The  earliest  sighting  I  had  this  year  was  on  May  30  in  Holyrood  Park,  but  it  was  in  the  autumn  that 
there  seemed  to  be  a  population  explosion.  Were  they  the  children  of  migrants,  or  residents? 


25/8/01 

Some  of  the  party  at  N unraw  got  as  far  as  Thorter's  Reservoir;  there  were  a 
dozen  or  more  Peacocks  feeding  on  Creeping  Thistle  in  a  sheltered  corner  by 
Castle  Moffat  Farm,  and  more  at  the  Reservoir. 

2818101 

A  couple  seen  at  Bo  ness. 

1/9/01 

In  the  courtyard  at  Harestanes.  before  the  party  set  off.  about  a  dozen  feeding 
on  a  Butterfly  Bush. 

8/9/01 

The  odd  one  at  Tyninghame. 

15/9/01 

A  single  Peacock  noted  at  Pittenweem  during  the  trip  from  St  Monans.  Some 
members  of  the  Dundee  Nats'  who  were  present  said  they  had  seen  numbers  of 
the  butterflies  at  Dundee  and  points  north. 

17/9/01 

2  on  Thistles  in  Blackford  Glen. 

29/9/01 

One  or  two  in  the  walled  garden  at  Prestonhafl.  Apparently  they  had  been  more 
numerous  the  previous  week. 

Lets  hope  some  of  these  handsome  butterflies  manage  to  overwinter  and  brighten  our  spring. 


The  FLORA  of  EDINBURGH  and  the  LOTHIANS 

At  the  start  of  the  project  in  1982.  Helen  Jackson  wrote  an  article  for  the  Journal,  outlining  the  plans  for 
producing  a  computer  mapped  flora  of  the  Lothians  and  our  Society  contributed  £200  to  the  Botany  of  the 
Lothians  Fund.  This  year  at  the  AGM,  the  Society  generously  agreed  to  donate  £2.000  towards  the  £10,000 
needed  to  ensure  publication  of  this  Flora.  The  total  now  looks  likely  to  be  exceeded,  and  any  extra  cash  will  go  to 
provide  more  coloured  illustrations.  The  expected  publication  date  is  late  2002. 

The  field  work  for  the  Flora  of  the  Lothians  Project,  as  it  was  then  known,  started  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Scotland.  Quite  a  lot  of  'Nats'  were  involved  in  surveying  over  500  I  km  squares 
scattered  over  the  Lothians.  but  sadly  not  all  have  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  field  work  would  take  10  years,  in  fact  it  took  nearer  15.  including  mopping  up' 
operations.  Then  there  was  a  delay  in  getting  the  mass  of  data  onto  the  computer,  finally  resolved  by  a  grant 
from  Scottish  Natural  Heritage.  This  allowed  a  large  part  of  the  data  to  be  input  professionally  at  the  Scottish 
Wildlife  Trust's  Records  Centre,  and  to  be  added  to  their  database  as  well. 

Writing  has  been  underway  for  18  months,  and  the  Flora  will  include,  and  details  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns, 
mosses  and  liverworts,  chapters  on  lichens,  fungi  and  algae,  besides  historical  and  geographical  information. 
So  it  will  be  a  pretty  inclusive  volume,  and  should  be  available  at  a  reduced  price  to  members  of  the  Natural 
History  Society 

JACKIF  MU.SCOTT 
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SOME  NEW,  SOME  FAMILIAR 


JUNE  in  SUTHERLAND 

In  a  wood  in  Sutherland,  with  great  joy  we  round  Twin  Flower  ( Linnaea  borealis)  and 
One-flowered  Wintergreen  or  St.Olaf  s  Candlestick  I Moneses  uni  flora)  and  on  the  dunes. 

Moonurort  iBotruchium  lunaria). 

A/so  at  Easter  Ross.Red  Kites  IMilvus milt/us) ♦ 

CONNIE  STEWART  &  SHEILA  LITTELJOHN 

TWIN  FLOWER 
Monesis  uniflora 

LATE  MAY  in  the  DORDOGNE 

An  obliging  male  Red-backed  Shrike  sat  every  day  on  a  wire  near  the  house.  Down  the  road  we  heard  the 
distinctive  song  of  the  Hoopoe  and  saw  two  young  birds  on  a  barn  roof.  In  one  village  Sand  Martins  nesting 
in  an  old  stone  wall  gave  wonderful  close  views;  and  in  the  Veze  Valley  we  spotted  Crag  Martins  flying  up 
and  down  a  cliff  (north  west  of  their  normal  range  there,  I  am  told). 

In  a  marshy  area,  beautiful  Demoiselle  Damselflies  were  everywhere,  both  the  vivid  blue  males  and  the 
metallic  green  females.  There  were  Pyramidal  Orchids  ( Anacamptes  pyramidalis)  in  profusion,  masses  of 
Bee  Orchids  l Qphrvs  apifera)  and,  new  to  me,  Lizard  Orchids  (Himantoalossum  hircinum)  up  to  one  metre 
high.  Not  quite  what  I  would  expect  at  home!  But  when  someone  led  me  to  a  flower  which  “looks  like  purple 
crocus”  I  guessed  what  we  had  found.  On  the  bank  of  the  Vezere  River  there  was  Purple  Toothwort 
( Lathraea  clandestina).  a  parasite  growing  on  the  roots  of  Poplar.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the 
plant  growing  where  it  is  native.  When  we  find  it  in  Scotland  (for  example,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  or  Tweed) 
it  has  escaped  from  some  estate  where  it  had  been  introduced.  It  is  carried  down  river,  becomes 
naturalised,  and  patches  are  found  growing  on  the  roots  of  Willow,  close  to  the  river. 

LATE  JULY  in  SHETLAND 

We  set  out  to  look  for  Puffins  (of  which  we  saw  few,  it  being  rather  late  in  the  season)  and  came  upon  a 
wonderful  display  of  flowers.  On  the  damp  cliff  top  were  sheets  of  Grass-of-Parnassus  (Parnassia  palustris) 
in  full  flower.  My  friend  who  had  never  met  the  plant  before,  thought  the  flowers  the  most  beautiful  she  had 
ever  seen.  This  was  on  27th  July;  yet  on  14th  August  at  Aberlady  the  plants  were  mostly  just  in  bud.  Is  it 
the  longer  daylight  hours  in  Shetland?  Or  is  the  season  so  much  shorter  that  plants  have  to  flower  and  seed 
earlier? 

AND... 

LATE  NOVEMBER  in  MADEIRA 

Many  of  the  plants  on  the  island  originate  elsewhere:  in  South 
Africa,  Australia,  America  and  the  Mediterranean.  There  were 
Acacias,  Strelitzias,  Aloes,  et  cetera,  in  flower.  The  strangest 
was  probably  the  Swan’s  Neck  Agave  (A.  attenuata)  from  Mexico, 
which  has  become  naturalised  in  the  south-east  of  Madeira.  But 
the  native  heathers  interested  me  more.  The  smallest  of  the  three, 

Erica  maderensis  (or  E.  cinerea  var.  maderensis)  still  had  the  odd 
flower  attached  and  looked  quite  similar  to  its  relation,  our  Bell 
Heather  (E.  cinerea) .  Besom  Heather  (E.  scoparia)  which  looked 
tome  like  the  Tree  Heather  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  can  reach 
3  metres  and  is  used  for  fencing.  But  high  up  (at  about  1800m) 
there  were  trees  which  from  a  distance  looked  like  old  pine.  Some 
stood  about  5  metres  high  and  were  100  years  old  plants  of 
E.  arborea. .  Very  different  from  our  heaths. 

Everything  grows  bigger  in  Madeira  we  were  told.  Our  walking 
sticks  made  from  their  Lily-of-the-  Valley  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  native  tree  ( Clethra  arborea)  which  grows  to  7  metres  and  has 
small  white  bell-like  flowers. 

LYN  BLADES 
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OBSERVATIONS  M 
200! 


JANUARY 

Irregular  sightings  of  Blackcaps  (Sul  via  atricapilla)  in  the  garden  (Swanston) 

throughout  the  month.  NT 

I/I  -  24/3  A  female  Blackcap  fed  at  my  bird  table  in  St.  Alban’s  Road  throughout  this  period.  MC 

14/1  Great  Northern  Diver.  Aberlady.  BC 

27/1  Ischnoderma  benzoinum.  a  dark  brown  polypore  with  a  concentrically  zoned. 

tomentose,  slightly  'lumpy'  surface  and  a  strong  smell  of  marzipan  was  found 
on  a  conifer  log  in  South  Park  Wood  near  Peebles,  (confirmed  by  Prof.  Roy  Watling)  MC.JeM.JM 
28/1  Red-breasted  Goose.  Powmill.  near  Dunfermline.  BC 

30/1  First  sightings  of  the  year  of  Fulmars  (Fulmarus  glacial  is]  at  Holyrood  Park.  NT 


FEBRUARY 

3/2  3  male  Black  Grouse  ITetrao  tetri x ),  I  Short -eared  Owl  I  Asia  flammeus I  -  Fairliehope 


Hill  (Pentlands).  NT 

5/2  Long-tailed  Tits  on  my  bird  table.  MC 

9/2  The  Winter  Stalk  Puffball  ( Tulo stoma  brumale)  was  found  at  two  of  its  three 

known  sites  at  Aberlady.  LB.MC.SS 

10/2  I  male  Peregrine  (Fa/co  peregrin  us),  pair  of  Ravens  (Corvus  corax)  displaying  - 

Green  Cleugh  (Pentlands).  NT 

11/2  10  Whooper  Swans  tCuanus  cyan  us) .  Threipmuir  Reseruoir  (Pentlands).  NT 

15/2  In  Craigleith  Hill  Avenue.  20-30  Waxwings  on  White-berried  Rowan.  DS.  MR 

16/2  6  Skylarks  (Alauda  arvensis)  displaying  near  Bonaly  Reservoir;  also  I  male 

Stonechat  (Saxico/a  torauata):  4  Skylark  displaying  on  Capelaw  Hill  (Pentlands).  NT 

22/2  Male  Blackcap  fed  at  my  bird  table.  St.  Alban's  Road.  MC 

25/2  Mediterranean  Gull.  Belhauen  Bay.  BC 


MARCH 


Early  March  70+  Pine  Ladybirds  (Exochomus  4-pus tulatus)  hibernating  in  bark  creuices  on 
Sycamore  and  Ash  trees  on  the  Links.  A  number  of  the  distinctive  chrysalids  suggested 
that  some  at  least  had  emerged  shortly  before  hibernating.  No  Pine  trees  in  sight!  JM 

10/3  Earthstar  iGeastrum  striatum )  beside  top  path.  B raidburn  Valley  Park.  EF 

10/3  Elongated  fruits  or  'pocket  plums'  caused  by  a  fungus.  Taphrina  pruni.  found  on 

Blackthorn  ( Prunus  spinosa)  at  the  side  of  Blackford  Hill.  MC.JeM.JM 

10/3  Queen  Bee  and  Queen  Wasp  in  shrubbery  in  garden  in  Blackhall.  MR 

13/3  Earthstar  IGeastrum  fimbriatum )  at  side  of  Rauelston  Walkway.  EF 

13/3  First  Wheatear  (Oenanthe  oenanthe )  of  uear.  north  end  of  St  Mary's  Loch.  NT 

14/3  Buzzard  (Bureo  buteo)  soaring  over  houses  at  Swanston  i.e.  within  the  bypass.  NT 

30/3  Last  record  of  Redwings  (Turd us  iliacus)  at  Swanston.  NT 

31/3  Tortoiseshell  Butterfly  in  garden  in  Blackhall.  MR 


APRIL 

5/4 

6/4 

9/4 

9/4 

11/4 

11/4 

14/4 

15/4 

20/4 

21/4 

23/4 

24/4 

24/4 

24/4 

26/4 


Badger  road  death  near  Linburn.  West  Lothian.  EF 

Long-tailed  Tits  in  Birch  trees.  Garden  at  Dauidsons  Mains.  ES 

Badger  road  death  near  Cockbumspath  NT  777  713.  JL 

Badger  road  death  by  central  reservation  dual  carriageway,  north  of 
Forth  Road  Bridge  near  J2.  EF 

Found  a  hen'sf?)  egg  buried  in  the  ground  when  digging  my  allotment  at  West  Mains.  MC 

Peziza  cerea  on  brick  wall  of  derelict  building,  beside  Water  of  Leith.  Juniper  Green  EF 

Brent  Goose,  Aberlady.  BC 

Buzzard  above  Saughtonhall.  West  Edinburgh.  DA 

1  counted  23  Seven-spot  Ladybirds  on  Lonicera  hedge.  Blackhall.  MR 

Chiffchaff  heard  on  Water  of  Leith  walk.  Pairs  of  Grey  Wagtails  on  the  river  banks.  ENHS  MR 
6  Shelduck  in  Society  Paddock.  Hopetoun.  MR 

Small  Tortoiseshell  ( Aalais  urticae )  -  Holyrood  Park.  NT 

Seven  Discioris  venosa  in  Bruntsfield  garden.  EF 

2  Peacock  Butterflies  at  Bawsinch.  CR 

I  male  Shoueler  in  Holyrood  Park  Pond.  CR 
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27/4  Pine  Ladybirds  st ill  on  trees  on  the  Links  but  looking  a  bit  more  lively  than  in  March; 

some  of  them  were  mating.  JM 

WEATHER  A  cold,  very  met  March  was  followed  by  a  cold  April.  It  is  reported  to  be  the 

wettest  twelve  months  ending  in  April  since  records  began  in  1766.  MR 

MAY 

1/5  First  Smalloms  seen  at  Hopetoun  House.  MR 

1/5  Small  White  Butterfly  (Arcoaeia  rapae).  Smanston.  NT 

2/5  First  pair  of  Swallows  (Hirundo  rustical  recorded  at  Swanston  Farm  .  NT 

4/5  First  Pipistrelle  Bats  (Pipistrellus  sp.)  of  the  year  recorded  at  Aberladu.  NT 

5/5  Willow  Warbler  at  Aberlady  Bay.  MR 

6/5  75+  Creamspot  Ladybirds  (Cat via  M-auctata)  hibernating  on  Sycamores 

and  Pines  at  Yellowcraig.  They  were  sheltering  in  bark  crevices,  under  lichens  and 
beneath  moody  remains  of  bracket  fungi.  JM.  MR.  DS 

Moonmort  found  in  the  dunes  at  Yellowcraig.  ENHS  outing,  MR 

11/5  Palmate  newts  ( Tri turns  fie/vetica)  -  Straiton  pond  NT 

12/5  Green  Hairstreak  (Callophrys  rtibi).  Peacock  (Inachisio)  and  Small  Heath 

BulterfHeslCoenonumpha  pamphilus)  -  Bonafy  Country  Park  (Pentlands).  NT 

13/5  Small  Copper  ILucaena  phlaeas )  and  Small  Tortoiseshell  Butterflies-  Holyrood  Park .  NT 

15/5  Green-winged  Teal.  Vane  Farm. 

White-winged  Black  Tern.  Kilconquhar  Loch.  Elie.  BC 

15/5  First  Su/ifts  (A  pus  a  pus)  recorded  at  Holyrood  Park  NT 

20/5  A  fungal  growth  with  tiny  orange  cups  noted  on  resin  which  had  bled  from  a 

wounded  Larch  at  Faskally  Car  Park  (Kindrogan  week-end).  Identified  as 
Sarea  resinae  which  grows  only  on  resin.  JeM.  JM 

21/5  Female  Orange  Tip  Butterfly  (Anthocharis  carda mines)  in  garden  in  Peebles.  E&EP 

22/5  Struck  by  an  Eyed  Ladybird  lAnatis  ace  tel  la)  mhich  landed  forcefully  on 

my  neck  in  Spottiswood  Street.  JM 

23/5  Orange  Tip  Butterfly  in  Hopetoun  grounds.  MR 

25/5  Dipper  I Cine! us  cinclus )  on  burn  at  Colinton  Mains.  NT 

28/5  One  Small  Heath  and  several  Orange  Tip  Butterflies  at  G ullane.  ENHS  Outing  MR 

31/5  Peregrine  Falcon  above  Post  House  Hotel  (now  Holiday  Inn),  beside  Edinburgh  Zoo.  DA 

WEATHER  May  mas  marm.  dry  and  sunny  MR 


JUNE 

In  June  in  Luce  Bay.  Wigton.  10  yards  from  the  cottage,  on  the  beach,  about  30  good 
plants  of  Oyster  Plant  (Mertensia  maritima I  and  one  of  Sea  Kale  (Cram  be  marihma ) 
about  10  feet  in  diameter.  A  small  exhibition  at  Logan  Botanic  Garden  of  Local  Heroes 
included  these  two  and  Sea  Holly  (Erungium  ma rid mum)  and  Horned  Poppy 
(Glaucium  flavum )  which  me  could  not  find.  EH,  CS 

2/6  At  Ferry  Hills.  North  Queens  ferry.  Nodding  Thistle  (Carduus  nutans).  Burnet  Rose 

( Rosa  pimpinellifolia)  on  a  rocky  outcrop.  In  poor  soil  by  scrapyard.  Inverkeithing. 
there  was  Viper’s  Bugloss.  Centaury,  Northern  Marsh  and  Spotted  Orchids.  ENHS  Outing  MR 
4/6  En  route  for  Glas  Tulaichean.  Glen  Shee.  a  good  selection  of  hill  birds  and  flowers  including 

Ring  Ousel.  Grey  Wagtail,  Common  Sandpiper.  Wheatear.  Ptarmigan.  Alpine  Lady's- 
mantle  (Alchemilla  alpina).  Mountain  Everlasting  I Antennaria  dioica).  Mossy  and  Starry 
Saxifrages  ( Saxifraaa  hupnoides  and  S.  stellaris).  Alpine  Bistort  (Persicaria  vivipara). 

Spignel  (Meum  athamanticum)  and  Trailing  Azalea  (Loiseleuria  procumbens). 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  a  young  hare  was  sheltering  behind  the  cairn.  MC.SS 

5/6  Perennial  Wall-rocket  (DipJo taxis  tenui folia)  found  near  North  Q ueensferry.  It  is  thought 

that  seeds  of  this  unusual  plant  were  introduced  amongst  stones  and  rubble  brought  as 
ballast  in  the  heyday  of  Fife's  coal  trade.  MC 

9/6  Robins  and  Great  Tits  feeding  young.  Garden  at  Davidson's  Mains.  ES 

9/6  At  the  nem  car  park.  Glentress  Forest ,  me  found  four  very  attractive  Pear  trees  in  blossom. 

reputed  to  be  Caucasian’  Pear.  I  could  not  find  any  reference  to  it  in  any  Flora  nor  in  Hillier. 
but  I  came  upon  a  reference  mhile  on  holiday  in  France  when  I  looked  up  the  list  from 
Pepinieres  by  Gerard  et  Claudie  Adeline,  and  I  quote 

“Pyrus  communis  subsp.  Caucasia.  10-15  metres.  Port  assez  erige  (upright).  Rauissant 
floraison  blanche  en  Mai.  Feuillage  flamboyant  a  I’autonne.  Sol  calcair  ou  argileux". 

The  trees  were  spiny  as  in  the  wild  Pear  which  is  a  doubtful  native  here.  I  remember 
a  so-called  Wild  Pear  in  a  copse  when  I  mas  a  child.  There  mas  no  rush  to  eat  the  fruit. 


which  was  small,  green,  very  hard  and  tasteless.  Also  (he  tree  was  spiny!  MR 

9/6  At  Glentress  Forest.  Trailing  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  humifusum)  MR 

H/6  Mating  pair  of  Brimstone  Moths  under  Sedum  in  garden  at  Dauidson’s  Mains.  ES 

1 6/6  King  Eider  (female).  Marl  Loch,  Aberlady.  BC 

16/6  Robin  alighted  on  the  householder's  head!  Davidson's  Mains  ES 

17/6  Acer  hersii  in  Jeffrey  Auenue,  B lackhall.  The  tree  had  flowered  and  set  fruit  after  a  conifer 

was  removed.  MR 
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17/6  Two  Greenfinches  and  two  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers.  Garden,  Davidson’s  Mains  ES 

19/6  Five  or  six  Wrens  emerging  from  a  large  hanging  basket.  They  may  have  nested  there 

unnoticed  and  were  now  using  it  as  a  night  shelter.  Davidson’s  Mains.  ES 

21/6  Great  White  Egret.  Tyninghame.  BC 

23/6  Citrine  Wagtail.  Musselburgh  Lagoons.  BC 


27/6  Prickly  Sedge  tCarex  mur/cata  ssp.  lam  procar  pa 1  on  Blackford  Hill,  a  known  site  for  this 

predominantly  southern  species, 

Ustilaao  avena.  a  smut,  on  False  Oat-grass  ( A rrhenatherum  elatius)  in  great  quantity 
on  Blackford  Hill.  This  common  grass  looked  so  odd  that  we  did  not  realise  what  it  was 
and  why  it  seemed  unfamiliar  until  Mary  took  it  home.  MC.BM 

29/6  Maiden  Pink  IDianthus  deltoides)  in  flower  on  the  4th  tee  of  Craigmillar  Park  Golf  Course 

and  Fern-grass  (Cata podium  rig  id  urn)  in  Blackford  Hill  Quarry.  MC.JM 

JULY 


1/7 

1/7 


2/7 

4/7 

7/7 

8/7 


1 8/7 


27/7 

30/7 

31/7 

AUGUST 

1/8 

1/8 

1/8  and  11/8 

5/8 

6/8 

7/8 

9/8 

11/8 


12/8 

13/8 

14/8 

14/8 

15/8 

16/8 

1 7/8 
20/8 
20-21/8 
22/8 
22/8 

25/8 


Chicken  of  the  Woods  ILaetoporous  sulphurous )  on  Siueet  Chestnut  in  P lean  Country  Park. 


ENHS  Outing.  ES 

Smith’s  Cress  (Lepidium  heterophullum)  persisting  on  old  railway  track.  B algreen. 

Avenue.  West  Edinburgh.  Other  plants  characteristic  of  old  railway,  such  as 
Small  Toadflax,  have  disappeared  DA 

Temminck’s  Stint.  Musselburgh  Lagoons.  BC 

Meadow  Brown  ( Maniola  iurtina)  and  Ringlet  (Aphantopus  huperantus)  Butterflies, 
cluster  of  ~  300  Six-spot  Burnet  Moth  IZuaaena  filipendulae)  cocoons  -  Holyrood  Park.  NT 
Omphalina  luteo vitellina/alpina.  a  tiny  egg-yellow  lichenised  toadstool  on  Cam  Sgulain 
(Monadhliaths)  at  910m.  MC.SS.JW 


Open  day  for  Scottish  Garden  Scheme  at  Luffness  House.  East  Lothian.  There  is  a 
large  White  Mulberry  IMorus  alba)  near  the  House,  a  formal  rose  garden  with 
sun  dial  dated  1759.  many  fine  old  trees  in  the  parkland  and  a  traditional  walled 
garden  with  cordoned  fruit  trees,  which  include  Peach  and  Fig.  They  are  contained 
by  neat  Box  hedges,  all  very  labour  intensive. 


In  waste  ground  I  found  Lesser  Swinecress  iCoronopus  didumus).  MR 

Graylings  iHipparchia  semele).  Common  Blue  iPoluommatus  icarus).  Meadow  Brown. 

Ringlet.  Small  Tortoiseshell  Butterflies.  Six-spot  Burnet  Moths  and  Green  Woodpeckers 
(Picus  v!  rid  is)  (2  adults.  2  juveniles)  -  Holyrood  Park .  NT 

A  frog  jumped  out  of  a  clump  of  Aubretia  in  my  very  small  front  garden  and  when  it 
saw  me  it  jumped  back  in  again!  MC 

Haresfoot  Clover  (Tri folium  arvense)  by  Inland  Revenue.  Haymarket  Yards.  Edinburgh.  DA 
Masses  of  Creeping  Lady's  Tresses  IGooduera  re  pens)  at  Loch  an  Eilean  (Speyside)  MC 


Large  Boletus  sp.  ( pale  powder  blue  in  colour)  in  the  grounds  of  Lauriston  Castle.  ES 

Twayblade  (Listera  ova  (a )  and  Common  Spotted  Orchid  (Dactu/orhiza  fuchsit)  at 
Lauriston  Castle.  DA 

Many  Antler  Moths  on  Creeping  Thistle  in  open  area  of  Cardrona  Forest,  near 
Innerleithen,  Peebles.  DA 

Field  Gentian  ( Gentianella  campestris)  - 131  plants  counted  at  Hound  Point.  DA 

Northern  Brown  Argus  Butterfly  lAricia  artaxerxes),  Hummingbird  Hawkmoth 
IMacroalossum  ste! lata  rum)  -  St  Abbs  Head.  NT 

Scalloped  Oak  Moth.  Garden,  Davidson's  Mains.  ES 

Numerous  colonies  of  Lesser  Twayblade  ( Listera  cordata)  under  heather  in  the  Pentlands 
between  Baddinsgill  and  Wolf  Crags,  one  colony  having  over  100  plants.  LB.MC 

Owl  sitting  on  the  white  line  in  the  middle  of  the  road  (A68)  in  the  midst  of  heavy  traffic  , 
south  of  Dalkeith.  The  bird  may  have  been  confused  by  air-pressure  testing  equipment 
which  was  in  use  nearby.  ES 

Osprey  IPandion  haJiaetus)  -  Bavelaw  Marsh  (Pentlands).  NT 

Osprey  -  Bauelaw  Marsh.  NT 

Osprey,  also  -340  Greylags  Geese  (Anser  anser)  and  -40  Curlews  I Numenius 
arauata)  flew  in  -  Bavelaw  Marsh.  NT 

Kingfisher,  male,  at  Bawsinch.  C R 

I  Otter  at  Bawsinch.  CR 

Flying  ant  day!  All  the  nests  in  the  locality  were  synchronised  -  amazing! 

A  warm  sunny  day.  no  wind,  temperature  68F.  Blackhall.  MR 

Badger  road  death  at  Juniper  Green  near  former  nursery  garden.  Female  -  weight  22lbs. 

In  good  condition,  so  giuen  to  Royal  Museum  of  Scotland.  EF 

Osprey  -  Bauefaw  Marsh.  NT 

Probable  Golden  Eagle  (Aauila  chrusaetos)  over  Flotterstone  (Pentlands).  NT 

Peacock  and  Small  Tortoiseshell  Butterflies  in  garden.  Davidson’s  Mains  ES 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper,  Musselburgh  Lagoons.  BC 

Giant  Puffball  ( Lanaermannia  aiaantea )  in  the  front  garden  of  a  neighbour  in 
St.  Alban's  Road,  about  I  metre  from  the  pavement .  MC 

I  Scaup  Duck  at  Bawsinch.  CR 
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25/8 

Cut-leaved  Lime  at  N unraw  Abbey.  Garvald,  East  Lothian  (ENHS  Outing). 

Many  Peacock  Butterflies  seen. 

DA 

28/8 

Peacock  and  Orange  Tip  Butterflies  at  Bawsinch. 

CR 

30/8 

Tlvo  large  black  and  white  Ho verflies  with  distinct  spot  on  wings  and  a  pale  band 
across  the  abdomen,  feedina  on  u/hite  Buddleia.  Tentatively  identified  as  Leucozona 

lucorum  OZef.:M.  Chinem). 

MR 

SEPTEMBER 


1/9 

2/9 

8/9 

10/9 

14/9 

15/9 

16/9 

17/9 


17/9 

20/9 

21/9 


22/9 


22/9 

23/9 

27/9 

28/9 

29/9 


OCTOBER 


Wood  Sandpiper,  Musselburgh  Lagoons.  BC 

In  sandy  turf  on  the  edge  of  Che  trees  ot  Yellowcraig  about  1 00 

Puffballs  (Lucoperdon  perl  a  turn)  in  2  incomplete  rings.  MC,  JM 

I  male  Kingfisher  at  Bawsinch  C R 

First  skeins  of  geese  arriving  uvith  northerly  wind.  DA 

Comma  Butterfly  iPoluaonia  c-album )  on  Bramble,  Pencaitland  Railway  Path. 

NT  442  683.  LB. EG 

Several  Sivalloivs  flying  round  Hopetoun  House;  the  last  sighting.  MR 

Skein  of  geese  flying  south-east  over  Edinburgh.  MR 

Count  of  over  570  Common  Gulls  (Larus  can  us).  2  Black-tailed  Godwits  (Limosa  limosa). 

1  Green  Sandpiper  (Trinaa  ochropus).  4  Roe  Deer  (Capreolus  cap reo! us) 

(I  young  male  -  yearling?- 1  female  with  2  faums)  -  Bavelaw  Marsh.  NT 

2  Osprey  -  Glencorse  Reservoir  (Pentlands).  NT 

Frog  croaking  at  05.30  hours  in  a  garden  in  Peebles.  E&EP 

Corduceps  ophioalossoides.  a  small  Yellow  Club  with  a  black  head,  which  is  parasitic 

on  a  kind  of  truffle  was  seen  in  great  quantity  in  K incraig  Oakwood  (Speyside) 

over  100  specimens!  MCJeMJM 

Chiffchaffin  Corstorphine  Woods.  ENHS  Outing. 

An  Oak  tree  was  found  infested  with  Marble  Gall  (Andricus  koilaril. 

Knopper  Gall  (A.  auercuscalcis)  and  Artichoke  or  Hop  Gall  (A.  fecundator).  MR 

Black  Rustic  Moth  resting,  hardly  distinguishable,  on  the  side  of  the  front  tyre  of  the  car. 
Davidson's  Mains.  ES 

Small  Hock  of  House  Martins  on  migration  seen  at  Hopetoun.  MR 

Osprey  -  Flotterstone  (Pentlands)  NT 

First  Fieldfare  (Turdus  pilaris )  recorded  at  Su/anston  NT 

A  pink  groivth  over  various  lichens  on  trees  at  Prestonhall.  Pathhead 
turned  out  to  be  a  fungus  Hobsonia  christiansenii  (identified  by  Brian  Coppins). 
it  groivs  on  lichens,  is  pretty  amorphous  and  does  not  fruit.  JM 


2/10-4/10 

6/10 


7/10 

7/10 

8/10 

12/10 

12/10 

13/10 

14/10 

16/10 

16/JO 

17/10 

21/10 

22/10 


October  -  November 


Pine  Ladybird  on  curtain  at  back  door.  Dou/nie  Grove,  West  Edinburgh.  DA 

Balvormie  end  of  B eecraigs  Country  Park,  we  found  a  “ funny  Bramble"  with 
long,  pale  arching  stems  which  was  kindly  identified  for  me  by  Douglas  McKean  of  RBG 
as  Rubus  cockburnianus  (China).  (See  Page  407.  Clive  Stace)  ENHS  Fungus  Foray.  MR 
Badger  road  death  on  B8046  (Uphall  to  Philipstoun  road)  near  canal.  CS 

Honey  Buzzard  seen  soaring  over  Relugus  Road.  JF 

American  Golden  Plover.  Musselburgh  Lagoons.  BC 

Badger  road  death  I  mile  east  of  J4  turning  to  LinJithgoiv.  EF 

The  rare  fungus  Tremiscus  helvelloides  at  Doune  Ponds,  fruiting  over  a  larger 
area  than  had  been  noted  on  previous  visits.  MC,  EF 

I  Kingfisher  at  Bawsinch.  CR 

Build-up  commenced  of  a  Mute  Swan  herd:  22  adults  and  2  juveniles  at  Bawsinch.  CR 

A  Peacock  Butterfly  flew  into  my  porch  inEast  Barnton  Avenue.  ES 

Suspect  that  unrecognised  song  heard  at  Baivsinch  ivas  from  a  Kingfisher.  The  HBBB  gives 
October  as  a  month  when  song  can  be  heard.  CR 

Enormous  Ramaria  stricta  on  bark  chippings.  Edinburgh  Zoo  hilltop.  DA 

Jay  in  Hopetoun  Parkland.  Many  Mistie  Thrushes.  Red  Admiral  Butterfly  on 
Orange  Ball  Tree  (Buddleia  alobosa).  MR 

Otter  ( Lutrajutra )  -  Duddingston  Loch.  NT 

Looking  out  of  the  kitchen  window  in  Blackball  I  ivas  surprised  to  see  a  Kestrel  standing 
on  the  Lonicera  hedge.  It  remained  there  for  some  minutes,  walked  along  to  the  bird 


feeder  and  then  flew  doivn  and  shortly  afteru/ards  tvheeled  past  the  tuindou/  and  au/ay.  MR 
Black  Earth  Tongues  (Geoalossum  spp.)  on  the  lawn  during  October  and  November  . 

During  the  first  week  of  November,  four  Fieldfares  with  attendant  pair  of  angry  Mistie 

Thrush,  were  attracted  into  the  garden  in  Blackball  by  Apples  and  Rowan  berries.  MR 


WEATHER  It  is  reported  to  be  the  warmest  October  since  records  u/ere  kept.  MR 
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NOVEMBER 


I/ll 

c50  Greylag  and  1  Barnacle  Goose  in  front  of  hide  at  Bawsinch. 

3/11 

Siskin  feeding  in  the  Alders  and  using  Rockpool  for  drinking. 

The  Goldeneye  have  returned;  the  drake  is  gloriously  smart. 

CR 

3/11 

Red  Admiral  Butterfly  on  Chrysanthemum,  Traquair  Park  West,  West  Edinburgh. 

DA 

11/11 

Great  Grey  Shrike,  Fannyside  Muir,  near  Slamannan. 

BC 

17/11 

Snowy  Egret  (first  for  Great  Britain),  near  Oban. 

BC 

18/11 

In  Hopetoun  House  grounds,  a  large  flock  of  Fieldfare.  Redwing  and  Mistle  Thrushes. 
A  fall  of  Blackbirds  (possibly  Scandinavian),  noticed  at  Hopetoun  and  in  my  garden 
in  Blackhall  during  early  November. 

MR 

18/11 

Flock  of  ~40  Fieldfare  -  Eastside  (Pent lands):  pair  of  Stonechat  and 

1  male  B ramblina  IFrinailla  montifrinailla)  -  Nine  Mile  Burn. 

NT 

22/11 

Male  Blackcap  in  R elugas  Road,  seen  this  morning  .  Normally  does  not  arrive  until 
mid-January,  with  female  arriving  shortly  after  . 

JF 

24/11 

Otter  seen  at  Bawsinch ;  6  Goosander  . 

CR 

24/11 

3  flowerina  Lesser  Celandine  plants  (Ranunculus  ficaria ).  Old  Parish  Churchuard. 
Corstorphine.  Proof  of  changing  climate? 

DA 

24/11 

Be/hauen  Cliffs  -  A  large  flock  of  Golden  Plover  on  rocks.  One  plant  of  Tree  Malloiu 
(Lava (era  arboreal  on  shore. 

MR 

27/11 

2  Water  Rail  at  Bawsinch 

CR 

30/11 

A  Hock  of  about  70  W  hooper  Swans  in  a  field  near  Stonelaws.  East  Lothian. 

MC.EO’D 

DECEMBER 

2/12  2  Buzzards  at  Mortonhall.  near  Klondike  Garden  Centre. 

11/12  3  Goldfinch  feeding  in  Alder  at  Bawsinch.  Also  1  Redwing. 

22/12  Owl  sitting  on  branch  of  Oak  tree.  Garden  at  Davidson’s  Mains 

Throughout  the  year  regular  sightings  of: 

Kestrels  (Falco  tinnunculus )  and  Sparrowhawk  lAccipiter  nisus )  at  Holyrood  Park: 

Sparrowhawk  around  Swanston:  Hooded  x  Carrion  Croa>  hybrid  around  Hunters  Tryst  and  Oxgangs  - 

usually  one.  occasionally  two  .  NT 


NT 
C  R 
E$ 


GREY  HERONS 

On  three  occasions  between  4th  and  7  7  th  September,  a  maximum  of  4  observers  witnessed  unusual  behaviour  bg  a 
Qreg  Heron.  One  bird,  sometimes  two,  flew  low  over  the  loch  at  Duddingston .  in  a  prospecting  fashion,  as  though 
seeking  somewhere  to  land,  more  or  less  in  the  middle.  Plant  growth  and/or  algae  mag  have  given  the  appearance  of 
soliditg.  Occasionallg  one  landed,  although  briefig  and  showed  that  the  water  reached  the  lower  bellg. 

On  September  llth,  2  observers  watched  a  Qreg  Heron  flging  low  over  the  water,  perhaps3  feet  above,  travelling  from 
east  to  west.  On  flight  the  bird  dipped,  caught  fish  with  beak,  and  flew  on  with  it.  CR. 


DRAGONFLIES 

On  the  14th  September,  on  a  walk  Pencaitland  to  Saltoun  Wood.  Lunch  in  sunshine  bg  the  pond  in 
Sa/toun  Wood,  watching  damselflies  and  dragonflies  - 10  Emerald  Damselflies  ( Cestes  sponsa)  and 
one  or  two  Common  Darters  (Sumpetrum  strip  latum)  and  /Slack  Darters  (Sumpetmm  danae).  3 
Common  Hawkers  (/leshna  jiA/icea).  One  female  Hawker  concentrated  on  laging  on  a  rotten  plank, 
which  was  floating  at  the  edge  of  the  pond  -  funng  place  to  choose.  LB, EG 
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EXCURSIONS  2001 


smutty. 


Saturday 

January 

20 

Mosses  and  Microscopy 

ML 

Heather  McHaffie 

Saturday 

February 

10 

Ormiston 

0 

Molly  Woolgar 

Saturday 

March 

17 

Craiglockhart  Hil! 

G 

Janet  Watson 

Saturday 

April 

7 

Musselburgh  Lagoons 

0 

Charles  Pountain 

&  Kilspindie 

Saturday 

21 

Water  of  Leith 

B,G 

Mary  Robertson 

Rosebum  to  Canonmills 

Saturday 

May 

5 

Shore  walk,  N.  Berwick 

Ge 

Rob  Threadgold 

+  Seabird  Centre  Visit 

O 

Saturday 

12 

Aberfoyle 

G 

Geo  McDougal! 

18-20 

Kindrogan 

Botany, Moths, T  rees 

Saturday 

26 

Gullane  Bay 

G 

Margaret  Watson 

Saturday 

June 

2 

North  Queensferry 

B,0 

Michael  Osborne 

Saturday 

9 

Glentress 

G 

Eric  &  Eileen  Perry 

Wednesday 

13 

Inveresk  Lodge 

Clare  Reaney 

Saturday 

16 

Almondell 

B 

Michael  Osborne 

Wednesday 

20 

Ferry  Glen,  Echline  Wood 

Jim  Steele 

Saturday 

23 

Craigencalt  Farm 

G 

Michael  Osborne 

Wednesday 

27 

Corstorphine  Hill 

Ge 

David  McAdam 

Saturday 

30 

Plean  Country  Park 

B 

Mick  Blunt 

July 

3-6 

Glen  Roy 

Ge 

Douglas  Peacock 

Wednesday 

11 

Roslin 

T 

Colin  McLean 

Saturday 

14 

Ceres 

B,Gr 

Graham  Swift 

Wednesday 

18 

Faucheldean 

0 

Michael  Osborne 

Saturday 

21 

Dunbar  Cement  Works 

G 

Michael  Osborne 

Wednesday 

25 

Malieny  Garden 

B 

Philip  Deacon 

Saturday 

28 

Birks  of  Aberfeldy 

B 

Jackie  Muscott 

Wednesday 

August 

1 

Lauriston  Castle 

T 

1 

Alistair  Scott 

Saturday 

4 

Gorebridge  to  Catcune 

B,G 

Graham  Swift 

Wednesday 

8 

Astley  Ainslie 

T 

Alistair  Scott 

Saturday 

1 1 

Cardrona 

B,G 

David  Adamson 

Wednesday 

18 

Clyde  Valley 

G 

Frances  &  Munro  Dum 

Saturday 

25 

Nunraw  Abbey 

B,G 

George  McDougall 

Saturday 

September 

1 

Harestanes 

G 

Jean  Murray 

Saturday 

8 

Tyninghame  Bay 

S 

David  Jones 

Saturday 

15 

St.  Monance 

Ge 

Bill  Baird 

Saturday 

22 

Corstorphine  Hill 

Fu 

Eunice  Smith 

Saturday 

29 

Preston  Hall 

Fu 

Roy  Watiing 

Saturday 

October 

6 

Beecraigs 

Fu 

Mike  Richardson 

November 

2-5 

Caerlaverock 

0 

Jim  Stewart  & 

Tom  Delaney 

Saturday 

24 

Belhaven  Cliffs 

Ge 

Frank  May 

Friday 

December 

14 

Wine  and  Cheese  Party 

Elizabeth  Farquharso 

NOTE 


Because  of  the  Foot  and  Mouth  epidemic,  a  number  of  the  summer 
excursions  had  to  be  changed  or  rearranged.  The  above  list 
shows  the  outir.gs  which  took  place. 

EXCURSION  CODES 

B  Botany  Fu  Fungi  G  General 

Ge  Geology  Gr  Grasses  ML  Mosses  &  Liverworts 

O  Ornithology  S  Sea  shore  T  Trees 
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MOSSES  and  MICROSCOPY 

COLINTON  VILLAGE 

Date  Saturday,  20th  January 

Leader  Heather  McHaffie  and  David 

Chamberlain 

A  surprising  number  of  people  assembled  on  a  very 
chilly  January  morning  to  walk  a  short  section  of  the 
Water  of  Leith  Walkway,  upstream  from  Colinton 
Bridge  to  search  for  mosses  and  liverworts.  We  were 
joined  by  David  Chamberlain  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  and  he  found  just  over  thirty 
species.  We  spent  most  of  our  time  looking  at  the 
commoner  ones.  There  were  four  thallose  liverworts: 
Lunularia  cruciata  is  pale  green  and  has 
characteristic  half-moon  shaped  cups  containing 
many  tiny  circular  gemmae.  These  multicellular 
gemmae  are  splashed  out  of  the  cups  and  grow  into 
new  plants.  This  is  a  very  common  species  both 
beneath  the  road  bridge  and  in  people's  gardens. 
Conocephalum  conicum  has  a  darker,  broader 
thallus,  with  conspicuous  pores  that  look  like  dots  on 
the  surface.  This  species  smells  pleasantly  of 
aniseed  when  crushed.  The  third  thallose  liverwort, 
typical  of  the  calcareous  soil,  was  Pellia  endiviifolia. 
This  narrow  thallus,  around  five  millimetres  wide,  is 
repeatedly  forked  at  the  tip  in  winter,  giving  the  name 
from  its  resemblance  to  endive  lettuce.  The  smallest 
thallose  liverwort  of  all,  Metzaeria  furcata.  was  on  a 
tree  trunk,  and  needed  a  hand  lens  to  verify  that  it 
had  flat,  pale  green  ribbon-like  thalli,  which  are  less 
than  one  millimetre  broad. 

The  only  leafy  liverwort  we  saw  was  the  very  common 
pale  whitish-green  Loohocolea  bidentata  with 
relatively  unbranched  stems.  The  leaves  are  divided 
into  two  points,  and  deeply  divided  underleaves  were 
seen  on  the  stems.  It  was  growing  on  the  ground, 
mixed  in  with  other  bryophytes.  Leafy  liverworts  have 
their  leaves  in  two  ranks  and  have  flattened  shoots, 
but  so  do  some  mosses,  as  was  seen  in  Fissidens 
taxifolius  and  F.  brvoides.  However  these  moss 
leaves  have  a  nerve,  unlike  leafy  liverworts. 

We  also  saw  the  dendritic  (treelike)  dark  green 
Thamnium  alopecurum  which  contrasted  with  the 
paler  green  of  the  undulating  leaves  on  Plaaiomnium 
undulatum  growing  nearby. 

We  looked  at  walls  and  saw  that  most  of  the  mosses 
have  a  nerve  extending  beyond  the  leaf  tip  giving  a 
hairy  appearance.  The  commonest  moss  on  the  limey 
walls  was  Tortula  muralis.  with  conspicuous  yellowish 
stalks  (setae)  below  the  upright  capsule  that 
contains  the  spores.  These  go  brown  with  age,  but 
the  capsule  remains  erect.  This  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  pendulous  capsules  of  Brvum  capillare  which 
look  like  little  pears.  There  was  also  a  very  neat  third 
moss  with  short  setae,  and  capsules  that  appeared  to 
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burrow  into  the  hairy  cushion.  This  is  Grimmia 
pulvinata  and  it  is  very  common  on  walls. 

There  were  so  many  species  that  we  didn't  get  very  far 
and  were  glad  to  go  back  to  the  Water  of  Leith  Centre 
to  eat  our  lunch  in  the  warm.  We  spent  the  afternoon 
looking  more  closely  at  some  of  the  specimens  under 
the  microscopes. 

HEATHER  McHAFFIE 

ORMISTON 


Date  Saturday,  10th  February 

Leader  Molly  Woolgar 

It  was  a  very  cold  morning,  but  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
there  was  a  large  turnout  of  Nats  for  this  walk.  We 
started  from  the  car  park  at  Ormiston  and  went  along 
the  Railway  Walk  towards  Pencaitland,  past  the  grain 
store,  which  is  usually  a  popular  feeding  spot  for 
birds.  There  we  saw  30  -  40  Chaffinches  and  a  few 
Yellowhammers,  but  otherwise  there  were  few  birds  in 
evidence.  Whether  this  was  due  wholly  to  the  weather 
conditions  or  partly  to  so  many  people  tramping  along 
the  path,  who  knows.  As  we  returned  to  the  car  park 
for  lunch,  the  rain  started.  It  was  well  timed  and  we 
were  able  to  reach  the  cars  before  being  completely 
soaked;  so  we  had  lunch  in  our  cars  and  as  the 
weather  was  really  unpleasant  and  showed  no  sign 
of  improvement,  we  reluctantly  decided  to  abandon 
the  afternoon  walk  and  head  for  home. 

CRAIGLOCKHART  HILL 

Date  Saturday,  17th  March 

Leader  Janet  Watson 

We  should  have  gone  for  a  walk  on  the  Pentlands,  but 
the  hills  were  closed  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  Foot 
and  Mouth  disease.  So  at  short  notice  about  18 
members  met  in  Lockharton  Gardens  and  walked  up 
and  over  Craiglockhart  Hill.  On  the  top  we  were  hit  by 
a  sudden  hailstorm,  which  fortunately  did  not  last 
long.  The  sun  came  out  and  we  had  good  views  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  Forth.  It  was  a  little  early  in  the 
year  for  anything  of  special  botanical  interest,  but  the 
fungus  people  were  quite  pleased  with  their  finds.  We 
then  walked  through  the  Sports  Centre  and  down  to 
the  canal  where  we  fished  out  a  collectible  jar  covered 
in  leeches.  We  visited  the  newly  refurbished  Water  of 
Leith  Visitors  Centre  where  we  ate  lunch. 

Afterwards  we  crossed  the  road  and  walked  through 
Craiglockhart  Dell  to  Colinton  Dell,  noting  the  spring 
flowers;  and  then  back  to  the  start  along  the  canal. 
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JANET  WATSON 


MUSSELBURGH  LAGOONS  and  KILSPINDIE 

Date  Saturday,  7th  April 

Leader  Charles  Pountain 

This  outing  has  been  a  regular  feature  over  the  years 
on  the  ENHS  calendar  -  getting  on  maybe  for  25  years; 
who  knows?  Sadly  I  decided  -  wisely  I  believe  -  that  I 
should  only  attend  the  Musselburgh  morning  due  to  a 
spot  of  leg  trouble.  Ian  Thomson,  the  Aberlady 
warden,  kindly  agreed  to  meet  members  for  the 
Kilspindie  afternoon. 

At  Musselburgh  we  were  joined  by  Richard  English  the 
new  Lagoons  warden;  his  local  knowledge  proved  a 
great  asset  to  us.  This  time  however,  the  bird 
watchers’  interest  did  not  take  over  immediately.  It 
was  horses  and  horse  boxes  which  took  our  initial 
interest.  The  race  meeting  due  that  day  at  Hamilton 
was  transferred  to  Musselburgh  at  short  notice, 
because  of  the  Foot  and  Mouth  epidemic.  We 
enjoyed  our  conversation  with  a  most  friendly  stable 
boy,  accompanied  by  his  two  year  old  pride  and  joy 
called  ‘Steely  Sam’,  chewing  the  grass  at  our  feet  by 
the  roadside.  What  impressed  us  no  end  was  that 
the  previous  afternoon  they  had  travelled  all  the  way 
from  Kent,  and  once  their  race  was  over,  would  travel 
all  the  way  back  -  a  round  trip  of  a  thousand  miles.  I 
have  a  horrible  feeling  that  ‘Steely  Sam’  did  not  pass 
the  post  first  -  but  what  dedication! 

Anyway  it  was  birds,  not  horses  we  were  at  the 
lagoons  to  see.  The  weather  was  cold  and  windy,  and 
the  spray  was  cascading  over  the  sea  wall  -  a  rough 
sea  indeed,  hardly  conducive  to  good  duck  watching. 
Yet  we  did  well!  Goldeneye,  Mallard,  Eider  and 
Widgeon  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Esk  and 
proceeding  along  the  path  alongside  the  sea  wall  we 
watched  plenty  of  Velvet  Scoter  (the  Lagoons 
speciality  duck)  and  Long-tailed  Duck.  Eventually 
turning  up  the  path  that  leads  to  the  three  bird  hides, 
we  stopped  at  the  boating  pond  and  watched  at  close 
quarters,  a  pair  of  Gadwall,  the  most  desirable 
species  of  the  morning,  with  several  Tufted  Duck 
alongside.  Then  on  to  the  hides,  and  despite  the  wind 
howling  through  the  slots,  we  watched  Teal  and 
Shelduck.  I  made  that  ten  species  and  for  a  duck 
fanatic  like  me,  that  wasn’t  bad  considering  the  rough 
elements. 

From  start  to  finish  we  observed  a  good  variety  of 
winter  waders  too,  with  two  Grey  Plovers  near  the  river 
mouth  at  close  quarters  giving  us  special  pleasure. 
Lots  of  Skylarks  sang  valiantly  in  the  wind  and 
Meadow  Pipits  flitted  around.  So  our  Musselburgh 
Lagoons  morning  was  as  enjoyable  as  always  -  good 
birds,  good  company,  good  fun  and  being  a  hardy  lot, 
the  cold  and  wind  never  bothered  us  in  the  least;  rior 
for  that  matter  did  having  to  find  a  place  to  park  among 
the  horse  boxes. 

CHARLES  POUNTAIN 


The  afternoon  party  of  1 1  at  Kilspindie  enjoyed  milder, 
brighter  conditions  than  at  Musselburgh.  Ian 
Thomson  led  us  down  the  churchside  path  to  the  west 
shore  of  Aberlady  Bay,  past  the  Pellitory  of  the  Wall 
( Parietaria  officinalis)  hugging  the  west  facing  wall. 
As  the  east  wind  was  likely  to  make  a  walk  skirting  the 
golf  course  ornithologically  unprofitable,  we  confined 
our  birdwatching  to  the  bay  itself.  The  Mergansers 
which  had  been  absent  from  Musselburgh  were 
sheltering  in  the  bay  in  large  numbers,  together  with 
two  Mallards  and  a  Godwit.  The  local  Tree  Sparrows 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  only  some  House  Sparrows 
and  Greenfinches  were  in  evidence  among  the  trees 
and  houses. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Charles  Pountain,  Richard 
English  and  Ian  Thomson  for  helping  us  enjoy  our 
day,  despite  the  snell  wind. 

DAVID  ADAMSON 


WATER  of  LEITH 

ROSEBURN  to  CANONMILLS 

Date  Saturday,  21st  April 

Leader  Mary  Robertson 

It  is  almost  three  years  to  the  day  since  the  ENHS  last 
walked  the  first  half  of  the  Roseburn  to  Canonmills 
path  beside  the  Water  of  Leith.  In  the  1998  Journal 
(pages  31-32)  I  wrote  in  detail  of  the  Roseburn  to 
Stockbridge  area.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
changes. 

First  of  all  a  lot  of  cleaning  and  tidying  up  has  been 
done,  not  all  by  the  Water  of  Leith  Project  Group!  The 
river  itself  has  been  scoured  twice  by  floodwater,  in 
November  2000  and  March  2001,  carrying  much 
debris  and  tree  trunks  which  partly  blocked  the  flow  of 
water  at  the  weir,  and  made  paths  impassable  at  the 
time.  It  is  surprising  how  so  many  small  plants 
survived  the  torrent  along  the  eroded  banks; 
Butterbur,  Snowdrop  and  Celandine.  Gabions  have 
been  constructed  at  weak  places.  A  striking  feature 
is  the  large  number  of  ‘whips’  of  broad-leaved  trees 
planted  on  the  haughs. 

As  a  result  of  the  cold,  wet  weather,  there  were  fewer 
spring  flowers  than  we  saw  in  1998,  but  we  found  an 
interesting  flora  of  garden  escapes  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  where  we 
stopped  for  lunch,  enjoying  the  shelter  and  the 
comfort  of  the  benches  provided.  Summer  Snowflake 
(Leucoium  aestivum)  was  in  flower  and  much  admired, 
as  were  several  varieties  of  Daffodil.  There  were 
Cyclamen,  Dog-toothed  Violet  (Ervthronium  sp  ), 
Chionodoxa,  Winter  Aconite  and  Bluebell.  Most  of  the 
party  climbed  the  steps  to  view  the  Mistletoe  ( Viscum 
album )  on  a  Lime  tree  in  the  grounds  of  the  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art. 

Further  along,  the  shrubbery  by  the  Hilton  Hotel 
included  Snowy  Mespil  (Amelanchier  laevis).  a 
struggling  Daphne  mezereum.  Viburnum  tinus. 
Viburnum  davidii.  and  a  Cotoneaster  species.  At 
Dean  Bridge  a  Heron  treated  us  to  an  eye-level  fly  past 
and  we  saw  the  first  of  several  pairs  of  Grey  Wagtail. 


LON'G-T/tlLED  DUCK 
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Generally  there  were  very  few  birds,  but  a 
Chiffchaff  was  heard. 


From  Stockbridge  to  Canonmills  the  walk  is  more 
open.  The  Deanhaugh  footpath,  opened  in  1981, 
had  been  inundated;  sandbags  were  still  in  place 
and  the  large,  decaying  Willows  had  been  removed. 
Altogether  it  was  more  attractive.  The  path  climbs 
to  Falshaw  Bridge  where  we  turned  the  corner  to 
follow  Arboretum  Avenue,  leading  upwards  to 
Rocheid  Path;  this  path  is  named  after  the  owners 
of  Inverleith  House,  which  is  now  enclosed  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden.  Stone  gateposts  mark  the 
path’s  entrance  high  above  the  river;  and  the 
Colonies,  a  terraced  housing  development  of  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  stands  below  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

The  path  is  flanked  by  ornamental  trees  such  as 
Cherry  Laurel,  Spotted  Laurel,  Holly  and  Flowering 
Cherry,  so  it  is  quite  shady.  One  or  two  Norway 
Maples  have  been  planted  on  an  open  patch  of  ground 
nearer  the  river.  Near  Canonmills,  steps  lead  up  to 
Brandon  Terrace  where  there  is  a  small  municipal 
garden  of  red  and  yellow-stemmed  Dogwoods, 
Flowering  Currant  and  a  nice  patch  of  Primroses.  We 
turned  left  to  the  bridge  at  Canonmills,  walked  along 
Inverleith  Row  and  looped  back  down  Inverleith 
Terrace  Lane  which  leads  to  St.  Colm’s  College,  and 
down  to  the  riverside  path  again. 

It  was  a  grey  day  with  a  north  wind,  fortunately  dry, 
but  cold. 

MARY  ROBERTSON 


To  the  east  we  saw  the 
spectacular  vertical-sided 
volcanic  plug  that  is  the  Bass 
Rock,  now  crowded  with  over 
70,000  Gannets  on  their  nesting 
sites. 


We  walked  along  the  East  Beach, 
designated  now  as  an  SSSI 
because  of  its  unique  geological 
features  which  Rob  located  for  us. 
Beyond  the  Paddling  Pool  we 
examined  the  olivine  plug  of 
Yellow  Craig,  close  to  High  Water 
Mark,  which  is  a  fine  example  of  a  dyke.  Dykes  are 
narrow  vertical  igneous 
intrusions  that  cut  across  the 
roughly  horizontal  structure  of  -=s 
the  rocks  that  enclose  them. 

Rob  showed  us,  too,  examples 
of  cross-bedding  and  some 
calcite  veins. 

Finally  we  made  our  way  to  the  cliffs  at  the 
easternmost  point  of  the  bay,  to  see  Partan  Craig 
Vent,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  agglomerate-filled 
volcanic  vents  to  be  seen  along  this  coast.  A  vent  is 

an  opening  in  the  earth’s 
crust  through  which  lava  and 
gases  erupted.  In  the  west- 
.  facing  cliff  face  we  could  see 

the  material  that  had  filled 
the  vent  with  a  thick  debris 
flow. 


NORTH  BERWICK 

Date  Saturday,  5  th  May 

Leader  Morning:  Rob  Threadgold,  SNH; 

Afternoon:  Bernie  Ryan,  SSC 

Thirty-three  members  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Natural  History  Societies  met  together  at  the  harbour. 
We  spent  the  morning  exploring  the  geology  of  the 
area,  ably  led  by  Rob  Threadgold,  the  young  SNH 
geologist.  He  took  us  back  some  350  million  years 
and  introduced  us  to  the  evidence  of  old  volcanoes  all 
around  us.  At  the  harbour  we  saw  the  four  lowest 
basalt  lavas  in  the  volcanic  sequence,  each  a 
different  colour.  We  viewed  the  spread  of  islands  off 
shore  which  are  of  igneous  origin.  The  rounded  shape 
of  Craigleith,  covered  at  this  time  with  its  nesting 
Cormorants,  Guillemots  and  Herring  Gulls,  is  a 

laccolith:  a  minor  intrusion 
which  has  formed 
underground  where 
viscous  magma  has 
domed  up  the  overlying 
strata.  Much  erosion  has 
revealed  its  mushroom  laccolith 

shape. 

Fidra,  in  the  far  west,  noted  for  its  lighthouse,  and 
The  Lamb,  east  of  Fidra,  are  part  of  a  basalt  sill  which 
formed  when  molten  rock  forced  its  way  sideways 
between  the  strata  layers,  pushing  them  apart.  The 
upper  softer  strata  have  been  worn  away  by  erosion 
and  the  strata  below  are  under  water. 


Towards  the  south-west  Rob  pointed  to  a  raised 
beach,  many  of  which  can  be  seen  along  the  East 
Lothian  coast.  This  is  a  beach  deposit  stranded  at 
altitude  by  a  fall  in  sea  level.  South  beyond  that  we 
could  see  the  conical  root  of  the  old  volcano  which  is 
North  Berwick  Law,  with  its  crag  and  tail  formed  by 
the  eastward  passage  of  a  glacier.  It  comprises  a  hill 
of  resistant  rock  and  a  “tail’  of  softer  material  left  by 
the  ice-flow. 

We  had  a  pleasant  lunch  sitting  in  the  sun  facing  Coo’s 
Green.  Here  in  the  old  days,  inhabitants  of  North 
Berwick  could  allow  their  cows  to  graze. 

After  lunch  we  made  our  way  to  the  Scottish  Seabird 
Centre,  now  coming  up  to  its  first  birthday  after  a  very 
successful  year.  Our  group  saw  their  excellent  ten- 
minute  film  introducing  the  seabirds  of  the  Forth. 
Bernie  Ryan,  the  SSC’s  resident  ornithologist,  then 
gave  an  informative  short  talk  about  the  birds  of  the 
area  and  the  exhibits  in  the  Discovery  area.  He 
showed  our  members  how  to  operate  the  controls  of 
the  three  cameras,  two  of  which  relay  live  pictures  of 
the  huge  population  of  Gannets  on  the  Bass  Rock  to 
the  large  screens  in  the  Exhibition  Centre.  Lucky 
viewers  were  able  to  glimpse  Puffins  making  sporadic 
visits  to  their  nesting  site  via  pictures  relayed  from  the 
camera  on  Fidra.  Some  of  them  were  cleaning  out 
their  burrows,  kicking  out  the  debris  behind  them,  in 
preparation  for  egg-laying  and  raising  their  young. 
After  a  session  on  the  Viewing  Deck  scanning  the  sea 
and  the  nearby  islands  with  the  six  telescopes,  many 
of  us  had  tea  in  the  cafe.  It  has  wonderful  views 
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across  the  sea  to  the  Bass. 

Finally,  we  browsed  in  the  Centre’s  unique  shop  which 
is  well-stocked  with  many  varied  and  beautiful  items 
chosen  for  their  relevance  to  the  nearby  coastal  life 
and  activities. 

Many  members  came  up  to  me  to  tell  me  how  much 
they  had  enjoyed  their  day  out  in  North  Berwick. 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Nats  had  enjoyed  each 
others’  company  and  we  look  forward  to  more  joint 
excursions. 

MARY  O.TEBBLE 

ABERFQYLE  WOODS 

Date  Saturday,  12  th  May 

Leaders  Geo  McDougall  and  David  Adamson 

On  a  day  of  unbroken  warm  sunshine,  the  23  coach 
travellers  met  with  friends  who  had  arrived  by  car  at 
the  main  Aberfoyle  car  park.  Three  of  us  continued 
to  the  Park  Visitor  Centre  which  overlooks  the  village. 
The  rest  following  the  road  to  the  old  churchyard  where 
Robert  Kirk,  the  seventeenth  century  author  of  The 
Secret  Commonwealth  of  Elves ,  Fawns  and  Fairies , 
was  buried.  George  McDougall  retold  the  tale  of  Kirk 
and  George's  article  on  Kirk,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  1990  Journal,  is  appended.  As  we  listened,  a 
Buzzard  fought  off  a  mobbing  Crow,  and  a  Raven  flew 
overhead. 

In  the  woods  the  group  split  up,  some  to  climb  Doon 
Hill,  the  others  to  follow  the  trail  to  the  river  above 
Cobleland.  The  remainder  of  this  article  follows  the 
Doon  Hill  party.  Doon  Hill’s  slopes  are  covered  in 
Oak  wood,  the  ground  cover  being  dominated  by 
Blaeberry  and  Wild  Hyacinth,  and  the  puddingstone 
boulders  providing  niches  for  ferns.  Many  of  the  Oaks 
show  signs  of  ancient  coppicing,  having  2  or  3  main 
boles.  At  least  one  tree  had  a  living  bole  joined  to  a 
long  dead  one  of  equal  size. 


An  ancient  Scots  Pine,  into  which  the  body  of  Kirk  is 
reputed  to  have  been  taken  by  the  fairy  people, 
crowns  the  hill's  summit.  The  surrounding  trees  are 
deliberately  covered  with  torn  rags,  many  of  which 
have  wishes  or  messages  written  on  them.  The 
appearance  is  of  a  foreign  holy  place,  but  Ian 
McCallum  explained  that  trees  beside  healing  wells  in 
Scotland  were  traditionally  covered  in  such  rags. 

Rejoining  the  path  we  followed  in  the  tracks  of  the 
other  party  toward  the  river.  In  the  event,  we  did  not 
meet  again  until  returning  to  Aberfoyle.  We  left  the 
Oak  wood  for  predominantly  conifer  forest.  As  this 
gave  way  to  more  Oak,  Hazel  and  Birch,  Heather 
McHaffie  pointed  out  the  newly  emerged  Oak  and 
Beech  ferns.  The  Oak  Ferns  were  apparently  more 
abundant,  being  a  bright  yellow  green,  while  the  Beech 
Ferns,  equally  delicate,  were  a  matt  pastel.  We  had 
passed  one  fern  relative,  being  Stag’s  Horn 
Clubmoss,  and  met  another,  the  attractive  Wood 
Horsetail  with  spore  bearing  spikes. 

As  we  approached  the  River  Forth  the  Cuckoo  was 
calling  from  across  the  river.  Lunch  was  taken  in  the 
shade  of  mature  conifers  by  the  river.  We  were  joined 
by  an  ambling  Dor  beetle  Geo  trapes  stercorarius.  a 
flying  Longhorn  beetle,  Rhaaium  mordex  that  landed 
on  Andrew  Gilchrist,  and  some  sheep  ticks  that  were 
noticed  before  doing  any  damage. 

Crossing  the  river  onto  the  old  Glasgow-Aberfoyle 
Road  at  Cobleland,  we  joined  a  new  path  following  the 
track  of  a  disused  railway.  Away  from  the  shade  of 
the  forest  the  fierce  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun  drove  us 
back  to  Aberfoyle,  the  ever-present  Orange  Tip 
Butterflies  abundant,  especially  on  Cuckoo  Flower. 
Wood  Anemones  crowded  to  form  a  patch  of  white, 
and  the  Maze  fungus,  Daedalia  auercina.  was 
bracketing  a  dead  stump. 

The  refreshments  of  Aberfoyle  were  much  appreciated 
before  the  coach  journey  back  to  Edinburgh. 

DAVID  ADAMSON 


W®  to,  totift  m£  Tfe®  IFrfHss 

At  one  time  belief  in  fairies  was  widespread  in  Scotland  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Highland 
Perthshire.  Every  clachan  had  its  Sithean,  pronounced  Sheean,  where  fairies  sang  and  danced 
in  the  moonlight.  The  Gaelic  word  appearsin  place  names:  Schiehallion,  Dalnasheen  and  Glen 
Shee,  etc.  even  in  Banshee. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Kirk,  Minister  here  in  the  late  17th  century  certainly  believed  in  the  Little  Folk. 
Kirk  was  well  liked  and  respected  in  the  district.  He  translated  a  number  of  Psalms  into  Gaelic 
and  gave  generously  to  improving  the  church.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  he  spent  a 
lot  of  time  on  the  Sithean,  maintaining  that  he  was  able  to  communicate  with  the  Sprites.  He 
published  a  strange  book.  The  Secret  Commonwealth  of  Elves,  Fawns  and  Fairies,.  The  dress, 
habits  and  speech  of  the  Fairy  Folk  is  described  in  detail. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Kirk  revealed  too  much  about  this  strange  and  secret  world  and  that  he  was 
spirited  away  to  Fairyland.  It  is  said  that  the  coffin  below  this  inscribed  flat  stone  does  not 
contain  his  body! 

Aberfoyle  has  moved  with  the  times.  The  old  church  at  Kirkton  has  been  deserted  for  over  a 
hundred  years.  Old  traditions  and  beliefs  have  gone  and  the  colourful  story  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Kirk  almost  forgotten. 
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KiNDROGAN  WEEKEND 


Date  18th  -  20th  May 

TREE  fDENTfFfCATfON 

Perthshire’s  wooded  valleys  and  hillsides,  planted 
over  the  centuries  by  local  landowners,  offered  an 
ideal  setting  for  the  course  on  Trees  given  by 
Cameron  Crook.  We  were  initiated  into  tree 
recognition  on  a  tour  of  a  small  park  in  Dunkeld 
containing  some  twenty  of  the  commonest  species. 
Amongst  these  were  Dunkeld  hybrid  Larches  ( Larix  x 
euroleosis)  along  the  riverbank.  The  hybrid  tree  was 
first  raised  at  Dunkeld  and  is  known  for  its  vigorous 
growth  on  poorer,  higher  sites.  It  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  parents  by  the  shape  of  the 
scales  on  the  cones,  being  intermediate  between  the 
flattish  scales  of  the  European  Larch  ( Larix  decidua) 
and  the  sharply  reflexed  scales  of  the  Japanese  Larch 
IL.  kaempferi).  We  then  graduated  to  rarer 
specimens,  requiring  an  evening’s  session  with  the 
Key  in  Trees  of  Britain  and  Europe  by  Alan 
Mitchell  to  unravel  their  identity. 

The  county  is  famed  for  its  collection  of  remarkable 
trees,  many  of  which  were  within  a  short  drive  of  the 
Field  Centre.  These  provided  the  highlights  of  the 
course.  In  the  Hermitage  we  craned  our  necks  to  view 
a  stately  Douglas  Fir  ( Pseudotsuaa  menziesii ) .  the 
tallest  tree  in  Britain  at  212  feet  in  height.  We  then 
admired  the  great  Meikleour  Beech  Hedge,  planted  in 
1 745  and  recognised  as  the  highest  hedge  in  the  world 
( Guinness  Book  of  Records)  at  100  feet  in  height,  and 
one  third  of  a  mile  in  length.  In  the  remnants  of  Birnam 
Wood,  we  gazed  at  the  old,  gnarled  Oak  ( Quercus 
robur )  and  were  reminded  of  historical  times  and 
battles  long  ago.  Our  final  excursion  was  to  the 
grounds  of  Scone  Palace  where  the  original  Douglas 
Fir,  grown  from  seed  in  1826,  was  thriving.  The 
Pinetum,  planted  150  years  ago,  contained  a  splendid 
array  of  conifers,  all  clearly  labelled  for  the  benefit  of 
the  visitor.  We  returned  home  well  satisfied  with  our 
study  weekend  and  slightly  bemused  by  the  wealth  of 
information  dispensed  by  our  tutor. 

MARGARET  PERRY 

MOTHS 

Jean  and  I  chose  to  take  the  course  on  Moths,  that 
being  an  area  of  natural  history  we  knew  next  to 
nothing  about.  From  our  point  of  view  it  was  a 
fortunate  choice,  for  the  leader,  David  Brown,  was 
excellent  and  easily  communicated  his  enthusiasm  for 
moths  to  the  whole  group.  The  others  were  not 
entirely  new  to  the  subject;  a  number  had  been  on 
courses  with  the  leader  before;  one  operated  her  own 
trap;  and  several  were  countryside  rangers  enlarging 
their  experience.  On  Saturday  evening  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  Fred,  a  photographer  from  Ayrshire, 
to  show  some  of  his  quite  outstanding  moth  slides. 

Following  the  Friday  evening  introduction  to  moths, 
surveying  the  various  species  with  informative  slides, 
we  learned  of  the  activities  for  the  next  two  days. 
David  Brown  had  already  set  down  a  series  of  moth 


traps,  and  the  first  activity  in  the  morning  would  be  to 
inspect  the  traps  and  identify  the  moths  in  them.  The 
prospects  did  not  look  very  promising,  for  although 
the  night  would  be  dry,  it  was  also  going  to  be  clear 
and  cold  -  not  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 
moths. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  reasonable  crop  in  the 
traps  in  the  morning.  No  doubt  these  were  very 
common  moths  but  their  names  -  Engrailed,  Water 
Carpet,  Common  Quaker,  Hebrew  Character,  Barred 
Tooth-stripe,  Scarce  Prominent,  Clouded  Drab, 
Glaucous  Shears  -  were  intriguing  and  quite  new  to  us. 
After  coffee  we  were  off  in  the  mini-bus  to  an  area 
close  to  Newtonmore.  On  a  railway  fence-post  near 
the  car  park  off  the  A9  there  was  the  exciting 
discovery  of  a  Puss-moth  and  a  little  further  on,  the 
group  deployed  in  line  to  sweep  across  the  heather  to 
see  what  moths  could  be  flushed  from  the 
undergrowth.  The  answer  was  "Not  a  Lot"  (apart  from 
the  Common  Heath),  and  the  main  feature  of  the  day 
was  the  excitement  of  cavorting  among  the  heather. 

The  next  morning's  catch  in  the  moth  traps,  following  a 
warmer  cloudier  night,  was  amazingly  rich  with 
spectacularly  colourful  species  like  Streamer,  Herald, 
Ruby  Tiger  and  Autumn  Green  Carpet,  in  addition  to 
the  more  usual  species  such  as  had  been  in  the  traps 
the  morning  before.  The  trap  inspection  complete,  we 
were  soon  off  in  the  minibus  to  an  area  near  Trinafour. 
Again  we  were  intent  on  sweeping  areas  of  heather, 
looking  particularly,  in  this  area,  for  the  Netted 
Mountain  Moth.  Again,  generally  the  moths  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  though  common  ones 
like  Common  Heath  and  Glaucous  Shears  were 
observed,  as  well  as  more  exotic  puppae  which  our 
leader  could  identify. 

It  was  fairly  late  in  the  day  before  the  target  species 
for  the  day  was  found  -  one  only  -  but  it  was  caught 
and  we  were  able  to  examine  it  closely.  By  then  it  was 
time  to  make  for  home  base,  which  was  reached  via  a 
colourful  drive  along  the  north  side  of  Glen  Tummel. 

As  far  as  we  were  concerned  it  had  been  a  very 
worthwhile  course  which  made  us  realise  that  moths 
are  a  fascinating  study  which  one  can,  with  a  small 
amount  of  equipment,  carry  out  at  virtually  any  time  of 
year.  Perhaps  in  the  future,  with  a  sufficiently 
enthusiastic  member  to  take  the  lead,  the  Society 
might  encourage  the  purchase  of  a  moth  trap  in  the 
Edinburgh  area. 

The  course  also  brought  home  to  us  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  inexperienced  to  identify  moths  from  book 
illustrations,  which  concentrate  on  wing  detail  rather 
than  on  the  resting  attitude  in  which  they  are  mostly 
observed.  Nowadays  anyone  who  wishes  to  see 
moths  as  they  really  are,  can  do  so  by  looking  at  the 
very  beautiful  photos  on  the  web-site 
www.ukmoths.force9.co.uk. 

ANDREW  GILCHRIST 

WfLPFLOWERS 

Our  group  of  5  led  by  Jackie  Muscott,  because  of 
local  restrictions,  opted  to  visit  the  riverside  at 
Killiecrankie,  and  Faskally. 
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We  noted  that  it  had  been  an  excellent  year  for  violets 
l Vi ola  riviniana ).  with  large  flowering  clumps 
everywhere.  One  Lesser  Twavblade  ( Listera  cordata ) 
was  discovered  in  a  rock  crevice.  We  found  a  fungus 
on  Larch  resin  ( Sarea  resinae)  while  pottering  in  the 
car  park  at  Faskally;  and  a  greyish  green  cushion 
moss  Leucobrvum  glaucum  -  sorry  no  English  name. 
This  moss  is  unusual  because  it  easily  becomes 
detached  but  can  continue  to  live  and  grow, 
sometimes  being  found  blowing  around  like 
Tumbleweed.  jean  MURRAY 


GULLANE  BAY.  EAST  LOTHIAN 

Date  Saturday,  26th  May 

Leader  Margaret  Watson 

Our  leader,  Margaret  Watson,  had  to  find  an 
alternative  excursion  to  the  Garleton  Hills  which  were 
closed  to  the  public  because  of  Foot  and  Mouth 
disease.  A  coast  walk  was  the  obvious  choice,  the 
problem  being  to  find  a  stretch  of  East  Lothian 
coastline  which  we  had  not  previously  explored.  So 
Margaret  took  time  and  trouble  to  look  up  our  old 
records,  and  to  consult  maps  to  find  that  we  had  not 
been  round  Gullane  Bay  itself. 

Two  dozen  members  assembled  on  a  fine,  dry,  sunny 
morning  with  a  south-west  wind  blowing.  Almost 
immediately,  at  the  car  park,  six  Swifts  were  seen, 
the  first  sighting  for  many  of  us  this  season.  As  we 
set  out  through  the  Sea  Buckthorn  scrub  it  was  soon 
evident  that  there  had  been  a  fall  of  small  migrants: 
Whitethroats  and  Willow  Warblers  were  everywhere, 
as  well  as  House  Martins  and  Swallows  overhead. 
Resident  birds  added  their  songs  to  the  happy  chorus: 
Blackbirds,  Song  Thrush,  Dunnock,  Reed  Bunting, 
Meadow  Pipit,  Goldfinch,  a  Goldcrest  in  a  conifer 
plantation  and  Skylark.  It  was  lovely!  Betty 
Mitchelhill  and  I  saw  a  female  Cuckoo  sneak  over 
silently  to  the  Willow/Buckthorn  scrub,  intent  on 
finding  a  nest  in  which  to  secrete  her  egg,  no  doubt. 

The  warm  weather  brought  out  insects:  lots  of 
St. Mark’s  flies;  Orange  Tip,  Small  Heath,  Green- 
veined  White  Butterflies  and  the  Six  Spot  Burnet 
moths. 

Among  the  spring  dune  flora  were  Rue-leaved 
Saxifrage  ( Saxifraaa  tridactviites).  Early  Forgetmenot 
( Mvosotis  ramosissima) .  Thyme-leaved  Sandwort 
( A renaria  sern vlli folia) .  and  several  sedges,  viz. 
Carex  carvophvllea.  C.  flacca.  C.  distans  and  C, 
arenaria .  Among  the  grasses  Jackie  Muscott  found 
the  silvery  Hairy  Oatgrass  (Helictotrichum 
pubes  certs).  Trees  and  shrubs  in  flower  included 
Hawthorn,  Elder,  Broom,  Rowan  and  the  Pines;  and 
the  Sea  Buckthorn  ( Rhamnus  catharticus)  which  has 
curious  small,  green,  four-petalled  clusters  of  flowers 
below  the  new  leaves.  The  flower  list  became  longer 
and  longer.  We  were  very  pleased  to  find  an 
extensive  patch  of  Cowslip  ( Primula  veris)  and  the 
pretty  Purple  Milk  Vetch  ( Astragalus  danicus).  Jean 
Murray  found  a  good  patch  of  Scot’s  Lovage 
(Liousticum  scoticum)  in  a  hollow  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  and  Jackie  found  Sea  Mouse-ear  ( Cerastium 
d'tffusum)  and  took  a  photo  of  a  ‘monster’  Ribwort 


Plantain  with  fat,  black  flowerheads  in  multiples 
instead  of  singles.  We  also  noticed  a  very  large 
spread  of  Rosa  ruoosa  covering  about  half  an  acre. 
Years  ago  this  started  as  a  single  small  plant,  perhaps 
a  garden  throw-out. 

We  had  walked  behind  Muirfield  Golf  Course,  along  the 
dunes  to  Eyebroughty  where  Terns  used  to  nest. 
Among  the  seabirds  were  Eider  with  ducklings,  and 
Gannet  and  Common  Terns  fishing  offshore.  Many 
people  had  taken  advantage  of  the  warm  weather  to 
picnic  on  the  beach,  as  we  did.  On  the  way  back  we 
had  the  luck  to  see  a  splendid  male  Stonechat  calling 
from  his  perch,  and  a  Rock  Pipit  was  spotted  on  the 
shore. 

It  was  a  very  successful,  rewarding  outing  and  a  very 
happy  alternative  to  the  Garleton  Hills  which  we  hope 
to  explore  another  year.  Margaret  was  about  to  set  off 
for  the  Yukon  for  the  month  of  June  so  we  wished  her 
a  happy  holiday  with  her  family,  along  with  our  thanks 
for  such  an  enjoyable  excursion. 

MARY  ROBERTSON 

NORTH  OUEENSFERRY  AND  CARLINGNOSE 

POINT 

Date  Saturday,  2nd  June 

Leader  Michael  Osborne 

The  party  assembled  at  Deep  Sea  World  Car  Park  on  a 
beautiful  sunny  morning,  much  finer  than  the  weather 
forecast  had  promised.  Geologically,  Carlingnose 
Point  is  a  sill  of  teschenite,  a  kind  of  basalt,  but  a 
great  deal  of  the  rock  has  been  quarried  away,  for  road 
metal  and  other  purposes. 

The  car  park  where  we  met  and  much  of  our  morning's 
route  lay  along  the  floors  of  old  quarries  backed  by 
what  looked  like  cliffs,  but  which  were  in  fact  the 
quarry  walls,  which  seemed  very  similar  to  Salisbury 
Crags.  This  area  is  a  Scottish  Wildlife  Trust  Reserve. 
We  had  good  views  of  Fulmars  nesting  on  the  cliff  as 
well  as  of  Eiders  in  the  water  below  us  and  Terns 
fishing  in  the  bay.  The  volcanic  soil  carries  an 
interesting  flora  and  although  we  saw  no  great  rarities, 
it  was  pleasing  to  see  Bloody  Cranesbill  ( Geranium 
sanguineum ) .  Hairy  Rock-cress  (Arabis  hirsuta). 
Kidney  Vetch  (Anthvllis  vulrteraria )  and  Mouse-ear 
Hawkweed  (Pilosella  officirtarum  ),  all  familiar  to  us 
from  the  East  Lothian  coast.  A  stand  of  Blackthorn 
(Prurtus  spinosa )  bore  an  amazing  number  of  ‘pocket 
plums’,  yellowish,  elongated,  stoneless  fruit  often 
depressed  on  one  side.  The  cause  of  this  overgrowth 
is  a  fungus,  Taohrirta  prurti. 

A  small  sandy  beach  known  as  Port  Laing  provided  a 
pleasant  lunch  spot  and  from  it  we  looked  back  to  the 
Reserve,  and  to  the  houses  on  the  headland  above  it, 
covering  what  had  once  been  calcareous  grassland 
whose  interesting  flora  has  now  disappeared. 

In  the  afternoon  we  followed  the  Fife  Coastal  Path  past 
industrial  waste  disposal  works  on  the  edge  of 
Inverkeithing  Bay,  and  returned  to  our  starting  point 
by  a  road  which  gave  an  excellent  view  of  an  enormous 
quarry  still  in  operation. 


We  wound  our  way  down  the  hill  into  North  Queensferry 
past  ancient  buildings  in  narrow  streets,  and  walls 
covered  in  Fled  Valerian  ( Centranthus  ruber),  to  round 
off  a  happy  day  with  tea  in  an  old  fashioned  tea-room. 

MARY  CLARKSON 

ALMONDELL  &  CALDERWOOD 

Date  Saturday,  16th  June 

Leader  Michael  Osborne 

After  a  Friday  and  early  Saturday  of  steady  rain  it  was 
a  small  but  willing  group  which  assembled  at  the  East 
Calder  (south)  car  park  of  Almondell.  Apart  from  the 
main  paths  the  ground  was  soggy  and  with  the 
vegetation  dripping  wet  it  was  a  day  for  boots  & 
spats’.  However,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  weather 
improved  greatly. 

Our  route  took  us  down  the  South  Drive  almost  to  the 
Naysmith  Bridge  and  then  along  the  woodland  footpath 
to  the  modern  suspension  footbridge.  On  this 
woodland  stretch  we  enjoyed  an  abundance  of  Pink 
Purslane  (Clavtonia  sibirica)  with  Leopards’-bane 
( Doronicum  oardalianches) .  Woodruff  ( Galium 
odoratum).  Sanicle  (Sanicula  europaea).  Herb  Bennet 
IGeum  urbanum).  Water  Avens  (Geum  Rivale )  and, 
of  course,  the  offspring  of  these  last  two  -  G.  x 
intermedium.  We  also  found  a  very  attractive  grass 
which  we  identified  over  lunch  as  Wood  Millet  (Milium 
effusum). 


Catsear  (Hvoochaeris  radicata).  with  occasional 
Yellow  Flag  (Iris  pseudocorus).  Dames  Violet 
(Hesperis  matronal  is),  and  Wood  Cranesbill  (Geranium 
svlvaticum)  ...and  on  some  waste  ground  near  the  car 
park,  Yellow  Rattle  (Rhinanthus  minor). 

The  group  was  stumped  by 
one  riverbank  plant— like  a 
Valerian  but  with  a  very  odd 
leaf.  Of  course,  this 
proved  to  be  Pyrenean 
Valerian  ( Valeriana 

ovrenaica) 

There  being  a  little  time  left 
on  hand  it  was  decided  to 
make  a  quick 
reconnaissance  into 
Calderwood.  This  was 

carried  out  and  it  was  agreed 
by  all  that  this  would  be  a 
good  separate  venue  for  a 
future  outing. 

The  day  ended  in  cloudy  warmth  and  the  party,  now 
much  less  swaddled  in  waterproofs,  made  its  way,  in 
splinter  groups,  back  to  base. 

JOHN  WATSON 

CRAIGENCALT  FARM  ECOLOGY  CENTRE. 

KINGHORN.  FIFE 


13  X21  cm 
PYRENEAN  VALERIAN 


Mike,  our  leader,  pointed  out  the  bracket  fungus 
Dryad's  Saddle  (Polvoorus  sauamosus).  on  Beech  . . 
also  several  Western  Hemlock  (Tsuaa  heterophvlla ) 
much  favoured  for  flag  poles  and  rugby  goal  posts. 

At  the  footbridge,  beside  a  magnificent  Horse 
Chestnut  (Aesculus  hiooocastanum )  in  flower,  we 
were  able  to  lean  on  the  handrail  and  observe  an  aerial 
display  by  Swifts’  Swallows,  Sand  and  House 
Martins,  all  flying  together. 

From  here  the  group  moved,  through  quantities  of 
Green  (a  corruption  of  ‘evergreen’)  Alkanet 
(Pentaalottis  sempervirens ).  to  the  visitor  centre 
This  being  closed  for  lunch  we  dined  alfresco  beside 
the  pond.  A  nearby  tree  with  a  very  oak-like  leaf 
(20cm/8"  long!)  could  not  be  identified  at  the  time 
but  was  later  found  to  be  Red  Oak  (Quercus  rubra) 
[see  ENHS  Journal  1998  P.48],  Also  nearby,  was  a 
memorial  stone  erected  in  1784  by  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Buchan,  and  dedicated  to  her  ancestor,  Sir  Simon 
Fraser,  a  supporter  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 

After  lunch  we  walked  westwards  along  the  riverbank, 
first  on  the  North  bank  and  then  crossing  over  to  the 
other  side  and  continuing  past  the  (malodorous) 
sewage  works  to  the  Mid  Calder  car  park/entrance. 

En  route  was  a  superb  water  meadow  where  was  found 
an  abundance  of  Cow  Parsley  (Anthriscus  svlvestris). 
Bush  Vetch  ( Vida  seoium).  Crosswort  ( Cruciata 
laevipes),  Germander  Speedwell  (Veronica 
chamaedrvs) .  Meadow  Cranesbill  (Geranium 
pratense) .  Russian  Comfrey  (Svmohvtum  x 
uplandicum).  Red  Campion  (Silene  dioica).  Common 
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Date  Saturday,  23rd  June 

Leader  Ronnie  Mackie 

As  directed,  we  parked  beside  Kinghorn  Loch, 
fourteen  members  of  the  ENHS,  not  knowing  quite 
what  to  expect  at  Craigencalt  Farm  Ecology  Centre,  a 
bit  of  FWAG  perhaps;  or  a  few  ‘Greenies’  wandering 
around  doing  their  own  thing?  So  much  for  our 
scepticism.  We  climbed  up  the  path  to  the  old  farm 
steading  where  we  were  ushered  into  the  old  dairy. 

Ronnie  Mackie,  a  local  man,  explained  the  aims  and 
functions  of  the  Ecology  Centre  Community  Group 
which  was  begun  four  years  ago. 

The  building  is  an  ex-dairy  farm  owned  by  the  late  Dr. 
Diana  Bates,  the  chief  motivator  in  establishing  a 
centre  for  the  revival  of  traditional  agricultural  methods 
and  rural  crafts,  aimed  at  attracting  both  adults  and 
school  groups  as  well  as  running  social  events  for  the 
local  community.  Funding  came  from  Fife  Council  and 
the  SAC  National  Lottery.  Mr.  Mackie,  as  a  mature 
student  who  took  a  degree  in  Ecology  at  Edinburgh 
University,  was  invited  to  supervise  the  management 
of  the  16  acre  site,  and  to  organise  the  workshops  and 
the  programme  of  events.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  task 
combined  with  his  local  knowledge  generated  support 
from  the  Council,  Scout  and  school  groups  as  well  as 
local  industry. 

There  is  so  much  going  on.  There  had  been  a 
Midsummer  Ceilidh  the  previous  evening;  school 
classes  visit  the  Centre  regularly;  environmental 
activities  are  planned  for  the  holidays;  there  are 
games,  crafts,  drama  and  music  workshops. 


Participants  pay  a  small  fee.  After  this  introduction, 
our  group  was  led  on  a  tour  of  the  Centre. 

Swallows  were  flying  into  the  old  byre  beside  the  dairy, 
feeding  young,  some  of  which,  the  first  brood,  were 
perched  on  wires  and  gutters  overhead. 

We  descended  to  the  loch  side.  It  was  explained  that 
the  water  had  been  polluted  with  effluent  from  the 
nearby  Alcan  complex  but  this  is  now  being  piped  off 
and  recycled  so  that  the  loch  is  now  clean.  It  has 
been  stocked  with  carp,  and  pike  are  present. 
Limited  fishing  by  permit  is  allowed,  but  at  the  Centre  a 
small  stretch  of  shore  may  be  used  by  those  at  the 
farm.  A  small  yacht  club  uses  the  farm  premises  for 
their  boats 

We  moved  on  to  the  picnic  area,  passing  domestic 
ducks,  geese  and  hens,  fenced  off  against 
predators,  but  unfortunately  not  from  the  thieving 
corvids;  we  found  two  duck  eggs  freshly  ‘crowed’. 
The  birds  enjoy  a  small  pond  fed  by  a  pipe  from  the  hill. 

Part  of  the  land  is  now  rented  to  a  herb  farm  growing 
native  wild  and  cultivated  herbs,  on  sale  to  the  public. 
In  the  summer  months,  Thursday  evening  classes  are 
held  on  their  identification  and  uses.  Among  the  usual 
small  herbs  we  noticed  giant  plants  of  Lovage,  Fennel, 
Valerian,  Angelica,  Mullein  and  Elecampane;  the  last 
( Inula  helenium)  is  an  old  apothecary  herb  grown  in 
physic  gardens.  An  unknown  plant  was  identified  as 
Alecost  or  Costmary  ( Chrysanthemum  balsamita).  I 
read  that  it  was  called  ‘Bible  leaf’  by  the  Puritans  who 
put  it  between  the  pages  of  their  Bibles  to  chew  during 
their  interminable  sermons!  It  was  also  used  in 
brewing  ale  and  in  child  birth. 

We  then  walked  through  a  flowery  meadow  bright  with 
Buttercup,  Oxeye  Daisies  and  Campions,  to  see  the 
Community  Woodland  consisting  mostly  of  broad¬ 
leaved  native  trees  with  a  few  conifers  planted  during 
the  last  four  years.  There  were  ornamental  species  of 
Rowan.  Cherry,  Japanese  and  Burnet  Roses,  Guelder 
Rose  (Viburnum  opulus)  and  Spindle  ( Euonvmus 
europaeus).  There  are  also  plenty  of  nettles  for 
butterfly  larvae;  and  Spear  and  Welted  Thistle 
(Cirsium  vulaare  and  Carduus  crispus)  for  the 
Goldfinches.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a  lovely 
view  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  a  clear  day,  but 
unfortunately  not  for  us,  because  of  a  sea  mist. 

The  highlight  of  the  visit  was  undoubtedly  the  pond 
excavated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  two  years  ago.  Within 
a  fortnight  of  completion  a  newt  was  seen.  Now  it  is 
teeming  with  life  and  a  wonderful  attraction  for 
schools.  Wetland  plants  already  there  soon  colonised 
the  perimeter:  Glyceria,  Juncus  species,  Great 
Willowherb  (Epilobium  hirsutum).  Bur-reed 
(Sparaanium  so .)  and  Water  Crowfoot  ( Ranunculus 
sp.).  We  watched  Blue  Damselflies,  while  a  Sedge 
Warbler  ‘grated’  nearby. 


from  the  surrounding  Willows.  Northern  Marsh 
Orchids  ( Dactvlorhiza  p umurella)  flowered  beside  the 
path. 


We  returned  to  the  picnic  area  for  lunch,  and  in  the 


afternoon  we  climbed  uphill 
A  lovely  Yellowhammer 
posed  on  a  telegraph  wire 
en  route.  The  scrub  area 
of  Hawthorn  and  Gorse 
was  alive  with  small  birds. 
We  heard  Whitethroat, 
Goldfinch,  Chaffinch, 
Robin,  Wren  and  Skylark. 
Dutch  Elm  disease  has 
killed  all  the  Elms  in  the 
wood,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  Woodpecker,  two 
species  of  which  we  were 
told  are  present. 


to  the  old  Woodland  Trail. 


LOVELY  YELLOWHAMMER.... 


In  the  hedgerows  we  found  Red,  White  and  Bladder 
Campions  (Silene  dioica.  S.latifolia  and  S.  vulgaris). 
Weld  (Reseda  luteola ).  sometimes  called  Dyers’ 
Greenweed,  Lady’s  Mantle  ( Alchemilla  sp.  ).  Rough 
Chervil  (Chaerophvllum  temulum).  Dovesfoot 
Cranesbill  ( Geranium  molle)  and  the  lovely  Hedgerow 
Cranesbill  (G.  pyrenaicum) . 


Time  to  go  home,  but  we  had  to  stop  at  the  hide  and 
the  pond  once  more!  We  had  enjoyed  a  successful 
and  very  interesting  day.  We  give  great  credit  to 
Ronnie  Mackie  for  his  work,  and  for  the  enthusiasm 
he  has  generated  in  the  locality,  demonstrated  by  the 
friendly  cooperation  he  receives  for  all  his  projects. 


MARY  ROBERTSON 


CORSTORPHINE  HILL 


Date  Wednesday,  27th  June 

Leader  David  McAdam 

The  hill  stands  some  531  feet  above  sea  level, 
running  north  to  south  from  the  Queensferry  Road  to 
St  John's  Road.  Its  southern  face  is  the  grounds  of 
Edinburgh  Zoo,  and  its  western  slopes  were 
developed  as  housing  before  and  after  World  War  II. 
The  hill  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
Council,  with  the  help  of  the  Friends  of  Corstorphine 
Hill.  It  is  a  Regionally  Important  Geological  Site 
(RIGS)  and  David  McAdam,  an  active  committee 
member  of  the  Friends  and  a  retired  geologist, 
described  the  geological  processes  that  have  resulted 
in  the  shape  and  appearance  of  Corstorphine  Hill.  The 
weathered  dolerite  sill  overlies  shales  and 
sandstones,  all  tilted  and  having  lost  overlying  rocks 
through  weathering.  The  last  glaciation  scoured  the 
dolerite  on  the  western  slopes,  leaving  pavements  of 
cracked  rock,  and  depositing  boulder  clay  in  its  wake. 


Another  success  is  a  small  hide  beautifully  situated  at 
a  sheltered  corner  of  Kinghorn  Loch.  Here  we  saw 
Great  Crested  Grebe,  Little  Grebe,  Coot,  Moorhen, 
Tufted  Duck  with  ducklings  and  a  less  welcome  in¬ 
comer,  the  Ruddy  Duck  with  its  striking  blue  bill.  Lots 
of  Willow  Warblers  and  a  Reed  Bunting  were  heard 


After  David's  introduction  to  the  geology,  we  looked  at 
the  walled  garden,  currently  being  developed  by  the 
Friends.  The  Beechgrove  Garden  team  visited  in 
September  2001  to  move  the  project  forward.  The 
Tower  is  a  nineteenth  century  folly  built  in  memory  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  given  to  the  City  in  1932  by  W  G 
Walker.  The  views  in  all  directions  except  north  are 


superb,  and  the  Tower  is  being  opened  by  the  Friends 
every  second  Sunday  during  July  and  August.  It  is 
built  of  dolerite  from  the  Hill  and  some  sandstone,  the 
latter  being  more  easily  worked. 

The  Hill  is  not  botanically  rich,  the  shade  in  some 
places  preventing  much  ground  cover  from 
developing.  It  does,  however,  have  2  specialities, 
being  Climbing  Corydalis  ( Ceratocapnos  claviculata) 
and  Small  Balsam  ( Impatiens  parviflora.).  The  former 
prefers  the  thin  soils  overlying  the  dolerite;  the 
Balsam  likes  the  deeper  soils  on  the  eastern  slopes. 
As  we  looked  at  a  massive  Badger  set  where  the 
Balsam  grows,  the  heavens  opened  and  the  rain 
washed  us  back  to  the  car  park  rather  earlier  than  was 
planned. 

Our  thanks  to  David  McAdam. 

DAVID  ADAMSON 
PLEAN  COUNTRY  PARK 

Date  Saturday,  30th  June 

Leader  Mick  Blunt 

Plean  Country  Park  lies  between  Stirling  and  Falkirk, 
close  to  the  village  of  Plean.  Members  heading  for  the 
Park  were  dismayed  to  find  that  they  were  driving  in 
torrential  rain.  Fortunately  it  passed  and  at  the  car 
park  a  group  of  23  were  soon  ready  for  the  day.  David 
Adamson  welcomed  us  and  introduced  the  Country 
Ranger,  Mick  Blunt,  our  leader  for  the  morning. 

We  started  off  at  the  entrance  where  we  were  shown 
realistic  whalebones  standing  tall,  a  toad  and  a 
beautiful  seat.  The  work  of  sculptor  Kevin  Blackwell, 
this  seat  is  made  from  a  Beech  stump,  approximately 
150  years  old,  inlaid  with  disc  inserts  made  from  the 
wood  of  the  various  trees  in  the  Park. 

The  estate  consists  of  an  old  coal  bing;  a  meadow; 
good  walks  through  the  trees;  a  pond  with  marsh 
plants;  and  a  big  house  with  a  walled  garden,  where 
we  could  see  the  results  from  good  soil,  hard  work 
and  ‘know  how’.  The  garden  is  run  very  successfully 
by  two  retired  men,  who  grow  a  good  variety  of 
vegetables.  It  would  at  one  time  have  provided  Plean 
House  with  its  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
inner  walls  would  have  supported  fruit  trees  -  apple, 
pear  and  plum.  Now  the  walls  are  bare,  topped  by 
barbed  wire. 

The  Park  has  an  area  of  200  acres  with  mixed 
woodlands,  and  meadows  surrounding  the  House. 
There  are  three  marked  trails  and  many  small  paths. 
Coming  to  a  small  burn  which  flows  from  a  bing  where 
the  bed  was  orange  from  iron  oxide,  Mick  stepped  into 
the  water  scooping  up  a  handful  to  show  its  clarity 
now. 

Coal  mining  was  the  local  industry,  the  last  pit  closing 
in  1963,  leaving  behind  two  grey  bings.  In  1966  there 
was  the  Aberfan  tragedy  and  Plean  village  felt 
threatened,  so  the  bings  were  capped.  Over  the 
years  and  with  management  help,  humus  has  been 
building  up,  and  now  regeneration  is  taking  place. 
Young  Birches,  wild  flowers,  insects,  butterflies  and 


birds  are  all  around  the  bing,  which  is  still  bare  in 
places. 

We  came  down  to  the  pond  and  Mick  told  us  about  a 
fire  in  nearby  Gorse.  The  Fire  Brigade  had  used  the 
wildlife  pond  to  dowse  the  fire.  In  a  phone  call  I  hear 
that  the  pond  is  now  recovering. 

On  coming  to  the  front  of  Plean  House  we  could  only 
look  through  high  stout  fencing  which  surrounds  it 
now,  for  safety  reasons.  It  is  in  a  dangerous  state  of 
repair  and  will  probably  have  to  be  demolished.  Built  in 
the  late  18th  century  by  William  Simpson,  an  East 
India  trader,  the  house  was  occupied  until  1970.  It 
was  later  damaged  by  fire. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  the  large  meadow  with 
hundreds  of  the  Greater  Butterfly  Orchid  ( Plantanthera 
chlorantha )  in  full  bloom  and  Common  Twayblade 
[Listera  ovata).  This  meadow  is  only  cut  once  a  year. 
In  September  the  grass  is  cut,  gathered  and  spread 
on  the  bings  to  add  to  the  humus  layer.  The  field  is 
then  harrowed  to  mimic  the  hooves  of  animals. 
Probably  there  would  have  been  horses  in  front  of  the 
House  in  the  past. 

Returning  to  the  car  park,  we  thanked  Mick  Blunt  for 
our  varied  and  interesting  morning.  In  phoning  Stirling 
later,  I  discovered  that  Mick  and  family  moved  to  Rum 
shortly  after  our  outing. 

After  lunch  we  returned  to  have  a  closer  look  at  the 
Orchids,  going  about  on  our  knees,  sniffing  to  get  the 
vanilla  scent.  The  meadow  is  spectacular. 

The  day  had  turned  out  warm  and  sunny  after  the  early 
downpour,  so  some  of  us  relaxed  on  the  grass,  while 
others  wandered  round  the  perimeter  of  the  meadow. 
Gradually  we  came  to  the  end  of  a  very  pleasant  day. 

DOROTHY  STUART 


....some  of  us  relaxed  in  the  grass.  WHO? 

Among  the  interesting  plants  and  birds  seen  (or  heard) 
along  the  way  were; 

many  Swallows  flying  as  we  set  out; 
a  Wellingtonia  t  Seauoiadendron  giganteum )  with 
T reecreeper  holes  in  it; 

Pink  Purslane  ( Clavtonia  sibirica).  white,  as  it  often  is; 
Climbing  Corydalis  ( Ceratocapnos  claviculata): 
Common  Spotted  Orchid  (Dactvlorhiza  fuchsii)  : 
Northern  Marsh  Orchid  ( D.  pumurella)  and  the  cross 
D.  x  venusta ; 

on  the  bing  Heath  Spotted  Orchid  ( D.  maculata)  and 
Common  Wintergreen  ( Pvrola  minor),  which  is  not 
common; 
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Common  Twayblade  (Listera  ovata)  amongst  the 
masses  of  Greater  Butterfly  Orchid  ( Platanthera 
chlorantha )  in  the  meadow; 

Greater  Spearwort  (Ranunculus  lingua )  ,  Fringed 
Water-lily  (Nvmohoides  peltata).  Water  Plantain 
(Alisma  plantaao-aguatica )  in  the  pond; 

Broad-leaved  Helleborine  ( Epipactis  helleborine ) 
under  trees; 

Blackbird,  Willow  Warbler,  Blackcap,  Garden  Warbler, 
Yellowhammer,  Black-headed  Gull  were  seen;  and  3 
Ringlet  Butterflies  and  a  6-spot  Burnet  Moth; 
Chiffchaff  and  Curlew  were  heard. 

Compiled  from  Mary  Tebble’s  notes. 

ROSLIN  GLEN 

Date  Wednesday,  11th  July 

Leader  Colin  McLean 

We,  the  Nats,  have  been  to  Roslin  before,  but  this 
outing  was  different.  We  were  looking  predominately 
at  trees  and  were  being  led  by  Colin  Mclean  who  is 
one  of  the  Friends  of  Rosslyn  and  knows  the  area 
thoroughly. 

From  the  high  ground  beside  the  Chapel  we  looked 
down  over  the  valley  of  the  North  Esk.  The  SWT 
Reserve  lies  beyond  the  river  but  we  were  exploring 
the  near  side  where  some  of  the  valley  is  owned  by 
The  Friends  of  Rosslyn,  and  some  by  the  Earl  of 
Rosslyn,  but  all  is  open  to  the  public. 

We  started  off  through  what  had  been  the  grounds  of 
Rosebank  House  and  so  there  were  many  exotic 
trees.  Here  local  knowledge  was  essential  as  we 
plunged  off  the  path  to  visit  the  first  special  tree,  a 
North  African  Cedar  (Cedrus  atlantica).  a  species 
which  had  been  introduced  to  Britain  about  1 770.  This 
one  was  about  200  years  old.  Its  trunk,  though  stout, 
was  straight  and  tall,  unlike  the  next  tree  we  looked  at 
only  a  few  yards  beyond  it.  Here  was  a  Sweet 
Chestnut  ( Castanea  sativa).  a  species  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Romans  to  augment  their  food 
supply.  This  tree  had  also  a  trunk  which  was  large  in 
circumference  but  the  crown  was  misshapen,  with 
many  huge  branches  at  quite  a  low  level.  It  had  many 
burrs,  a  characteristic  of  the  species. 

Sycamore  ( Acer  pseudoplatanus)  was  introduced  in 
the  1 6th  century  and  though  it  is  a  tree  which  can  take 
over  and  has  to  be  controlled,  there  are  many 
attractive  specimens.  As  we  went  on  to  look  at  some 
Oaks,  mainly  Sessile  ( Quercus  petraea),  we  were  told 
that  we  had  just  walked  over  the  site  of  the  old 
Rosebank  House  -  local  knowledge  again,  as  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  left  to  mark  the  spot.  The 
wood  is  always  changing,  and  as  the  Elms  (Almus 
glabra)  had  disappeared,  Sycamores  of  all  ages 
appeared.  Although  there  are  no  young  Oaks  there 
were  a  few  Ashes  (Faaus  svlvatica)  and  Hazel 
(Corvlus  avellana ). 

A  row  of  Yews  (Taxus  baccata).  a  tree  native  to 
Scotland  *  marked  what  had  been  the  edge  of  the 
house  garden.  These  were  about  300  years  old.  Yew 
can  live  to  be  very  old  indeed;  for  example,  the 


Fortingall  Yew.  Next,  Norway  Spruce  ( Picea  abies) 
was  pointed  out,  a  tree  which  arrived  in  Britain  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Sycamore,  and  many  Cherries, 
both  Bird  Cherry  and  Gean  (Prunus  padus  and  P. 
avium). 

We  passed  by  a  ditch  which  marked  the  place  where  in 
1650  General  Monk  placed  his  guns  in  order  to  attack 
Rosslyn  Castle.  Then  more  history  -  a  Scots  Pine 
planted  in  1746  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  the 
Hanoverians  at  Culloden. 

The  river  was  running  quickly  and  dark  brown  with 
eroded  soil  after  a  morning  of  heavy  rain.  We  were 
told  that  Kingfisher  and  Dipper  were  often  seen  by  the 
bridge  but  we  were  not  fortunate.  This  area,  until 
recently  an  area  of  industrial  dereliction,  is  now  most 
attractive,  with  cut  grass  and  trees  for  families  to 
enjoy,  while  the  river  which  had  been  polluted  by  scum 
is  now  healthy  and  full  of  life. 

Finally  we  passed  through  an  area  where  new  planting 
of  trees  had  taken  place.  There  Roe  Deer  are  a 
problem  as  they  liked  to  rub  off  the  velvet  from  their 
antlers  in  late  summer,  thus  damaging  the  bark  of  the 
trees. 

Altogether  a  most  enjoyable  and  informative  outing. 
Thank  you  Colin. 

BETTY  MITCHELHILL 

*  Recently  questioned  in  Plants  and  People  in  Ancient 
Scotland  by  Dickson  and  Dickson  Page  284. 

CERES  and  FLEECEFAULD  MEADOWS 

Date  Saturday,  14th  July 

Leader  Graham  Swift 

Morning  in  Edinburgh  was  cold  with  heavy  drizzle,  the 
towers  of  the  Forth  Road  Bridge  disappearing  in  the 
mist  -  not  good  portents  for  a  grass  and  flower  outing. 
Once  into  Fife  the  drizzle  lessened,  the  mist  cleared 
and  Largo  Law  and  the  Bass  Rock  could  be  seen.  A 
group  of  twenty  assembled  in  the  attractive  village  of 
Ceres,  in  medieval  times  a  farm  town  round  a  village 
green  through  which  runs  the  Ceres  Burn.  Crofts  and 
cottar  houses  were  built  on  higher  ground,  then  came 
a  ford  and  later  a  packhorse  bridge.  By  1 620  Ceres 
was  large  enough  to  become  a  burgh  of  barony,  this 
being  the  creation  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall. 

Linen  developed  as  a  domestic  industry,  with  the  flax 
grown  locally,  and  by  1841  there  were  three  thousand 
people  living  in  Ceres.  However  the  competition  of 
other  textiles  caused  a  decline  in  the  linen  industry 
and  by  1891  the  population  had  fallen  to  688.  Now 
many  retired  people  and  commuters  live  in  the  village. 
There  is  a  Folk  Museum  and  a  Village  Heritage  Trail, 
the  latter  notable  for  the  'Toby  Jug’  figure  of  the 
‘Provost  of  Ceres’,  the  work  of  a  local  stonemason, 
John  Howie,  and  for  the  granite  memorial  in  memory  of 
the  Men  of  Ceres  who  marched  to  Bannockburn  for  the 
24th  June  1314. 
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In  the  forenoon,  Graham  Swift  took  us  along  the 
Craighall  Nature  Trail  which  led  through  woods  beside 
the  Ceres  Burn.  Here  there  were  many  Field  Maples  of 
considerable  size.  Apparently  these  trees  were 
tapped,  hopefully  but  unsuccessfully,  for  Maple 
syrup  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  With  the  thick 
canopy  of  leaves  from  the  Sessile  Oaks,  the 
Beeches,  Hazels  and  other  trees,  there  were  few 
flowers.  Earlier  in  the  year  were  Bluebells,  Wood  and 
Water  Avens  and  their  hybrids,  and  the  ground  cover 
of  Tuberous  Comfrey.  However  the  Goldilocks 
Buttercup  (Ranunculus  auricomus )  and  the  Hairy  St. 
John's  Wort  ( Hypericum  hirsutum)  were  still  there. 

The  trail  led  past  a  farm  down  an  open  track  the  edges 
of  which  were  colourful  with  flowers,  to  the  road. 
There  was  Meadow  Cranesbili  ( Geranium  oratense ) : 
Field  Scabious  ( Knautia  arvensis).  Zigzag  Clover 
( Trifolium  medium  I ;  Hairy  St.  John’s  Wort  ( Hypericum 
hirsutum).  for  once  not  in  shade;  Upright  Hedge 
Parsley  ( Torilis  iaponica)  moving  through  shades  of 
pink  to  fully-opened  white;  and  a  splendid  bank  of 
Giant  Bellflower  ( Campanula  latifolia). 

The  afternoon  was  spent  at  the  thirteen  hectares  of 
Fleecefaulds  Meadow,  recently  gifted  to  the  SWT  by 
Commander  Spragge,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Trust. 
The  place  was  once  a  coral  reef,  leaving  the  soil  rich  in 
calcium.  It  is  now  described  as  unimproved  and 
semi-improved  grassland.  For  twenty  years  this  site 
was  grazed  by  cattle,  but  too  infrequently,  and  coarse 
grasses  and  scrub  began  to  take  over. 

Commander  Spragge  bought  Fleecefaulds  Meadow  six 
years  ago  and  introduced  sheep  to  graze  in  late 
August,  thus  allowing  the  flowers  to  set  seed.  A 
management  group  headed  by  the  local  Trust  member, 


Alison  Irvine,  is  now  in  place  and  access 
improvements,  carried  out  by  the  Fife  Conservation 
Team,  have  been  made.  There  is  a  mix  of  plants 
rare  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  and  here  Globe  Flower 
(Trollius  europaeus)  makes  its  only  known 
appearance  in  East  Fife;  Adderstongue 
( Ophioalossum  vulaatum).  Moon  wort  ( Botrvchium 
lunaria )  and  Orchids  are  also  found. 

From  the  entrance  the  Reserve  slopes  down  steeply 
to  a  marsh  and  stretches  to  the  right  through 
grassland.  Among  the  finds  that  afternoon  were 
Common  Spotted  Orchids  ( Dactvlorhiza  fuchsii\. 
Greater  Butterfly  Orchids  ( Platanthera  chlorantha) 
Common  Twayblade  ( Listera  cordata).  the  remains  of 
Fragrant  Orchid  ( Gvmnadenia  conopsea)  and  one 
seed  head  of  Globe  Flower.  The  weather  continued  to 
improve,  bringing  out  Ringlet  and  Meadow  Brown 
Butterflies,  a  Burnet  Moth  and  two  large  Yellow 
Underwing  Moths. 

We  returned  to  Ceres  and  twelve  Nats  entered  the 
Ceres  Inn  for  tea.  The  rather  taken-aback  hostess 
also  offered  coffee  but  we  all  wanted  tea.  The 
cupsarrived  and  then  the  saucers  and  the  plates, 
which  were  followed  by  scones,  butter  and  jam.  There 
were  apologies  with  promises  that  the  kettle  was 
nearly  boiling  and  that  tea  would  come  soon.  It  did 
arrive  eventually  in  four  differently-styled  teapots  - 
had  there  been  some  borrowing  from  friendly 
neighbours?  This  had  been  an  interesting  and 
enjoyable  outing  and  we  gave  Graham  our  most 
sincere  thanks  for  arranging  it. 

As  a  footnote,  on  the  way  back  between  Windygates 
and  Glenrothes  we  saw  a  field  of  Phacelia. 

MARGARET  WHITE 


POLLINATION  OF  BELLFLOWERS 

The  pollination  process  in  Bellflowers  ( Campanula  spp)  is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  starts  in  the  bud  and 
culminates  in  self-pollination,  if  all  else  fails.  The  flowers  have  5  stamens,  a  long  style  and  3  stigmas.  The 
anthers  mature  in  the  bud  and  shed  their  pollen  before  the  flouiers  open;  at  this  stage  the  stamens  are 
erect  and  lie  close  to  the  style,  luhich  has  hairs  to  collect  the  pollen  (diagram  I).  When  the  floiver  opens 
the  style  acts  like  an  anther  (the  anthers  themselves  having  withered)  and  bees  collect  pollen  from  it  (2). 
The  stigmas  do  not  mature  until  later  when  they  open  out  like  the  spokes  of  an  umbrella,  and  with  a  bit  of 
luck  the  flower  will  be  pollinated  by  foreign  pollen  (3).  Eventually  however  the  stigmas  bend  right  back 
to  touch  the  style  (and  any  remaining  pollen ).  and  if  the  plant  has  not  already  been  fertilised  it  iviil  self- 
pollinate  (4). 

All  very  neat! 


Jackie  Muscott 
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FAUCHELDEAN.  WEST  LOTHIAN 

Date  Wednesday,  18th  July 

Leader  Michael  Osborne 

On  a  cool  overcast  evening,  fourteen  members 
gathered  on  the  outskirts  of  Winchburgh  with  the 
intention  of  walking  to  the  village  of  Faucheldean  and 
then  to  a  nearby  bing.  The  object  of  going  to 
Faucheldean  was  to  see  Tree  Sparrows  in  two  private 
gardens  where  the  birds  come  to  feed.  The  leader 
distributed  photocopies  containing  information  on  the 
local  distribution  of  the  Tree  Sparrow,  and  on  the 
differences  between  the  Tree  Sparrow  and  the  House 
Sparrow.  He  also  told  us  that  the  roadside  to 
Faucheldean  was  a  conservation  area  and  asked  us  to 
note  flower  species  growing  there.  Unfortunately,  the 
verges  had  been  trimmed  when  they  should  have  been 
left  uncut. 

We  had  a  pleasant  walk  up  a  slight  incline  on  the  road 
to  the  village.  On  the  way  we  saw  many  flowers  such 
as  Blue  Sow  Thistle  ( Cicerbita  macrophvlla ) .  Tufted 
Vetch  (  Vicia  cracca ).  Meadow  Cranesbill  ( Geranium 
pra tense).  Yarrow  ( Achillea  millefolium).  Turk’s  Cap 
Lily  (  Lilium  martagon).  Knapweed  (  Centaurea  nigra). 
Ox  Eye  Daisy  ( Leucanthemum  vulgare).  Herb  Bennet 
(Geum  urbanum).  Bladder  Campion  (Silene  vulgaris). 
Crosswort  (Cruciata  laevioes).  Eyebright  ( Euphrasia 
sop).  Solomon's  Seal  (probably  Polvaonatum  x 
hybrid  urn  the  usual  garden  plant),  Feverfew 
( Tanacetum  oarthenium)  and  Woody  Nightshade 
( Solanum  dulcamara) . 

On  the  way  to  the  village,  we  were  delighted  to  see  a 
family  of  Foxes,  who  were  on  the  bing  parallel  to  the 
roadside.  Thanks  to  the  telescope  brought  by  one  of 
the  members,  we  had  a  clear  view  of  the  Dog  Fox 
standing  guard  over  his  two  gangly  cubs,  who  were 
playing  on  the  bing.  The  Dog  Fox  could  see  us,  but 
was  apparently  quite  unconcerned  since  there  was  a 
steep-sided  gully  between  his  family  and  us.  At  the 
same  time,  one  member  demonstrated  how  the  cut 
flesh  of  Boletus  ervthropus  changes  from  yellow  to 
bluish  green  due  to  oxidation.  The  thick  leaf  cover 
meant  that  we  did  not  see  all  the  birds  we  could  hear. 
However,  we  heard  and  caught  fleeting  glimpses  of 
Willow  Warblers,  Blackbirds,  Blue  Tits  and 
Chaffinches  on  this  stretch  of  the  walk.  Overhead  we 
could  see  Swallows,  Swifts  and  House  Martins  while 
amongst  the  familiar  Woodpigeons  was  a  Stock  Dove. 

At  Faucheldean  we  saw  no  signs  of  the  Tree  Sparrows, 
but  did  see  a  flock  (or  should  it  be  murmuration?)  of 
ten  juvenile  Starlings  flying  in  and  out  of  cultivated 
Honeysuckle  in  one  of  the  gardens  where  the  Tree 
Sparrows  normally  feed.  Faucheldean  is  officially  a 
hamlet  of  a  few  houses,  some  of  which  were  originally 
supervisors'  cottages,  when  the  shale  mining 
industry  was  in  its  heyday. 

From  Faucheldean  we  turned  off  the  road  and  followed 
the  path  to  the  bing.  One  member  with  a  perspex  bug 
box  showed  us  a  Small  Magpie  Moth  ( Eurrvhoara 
hortulata) .  Here  we  saw  Comfrey  ( Symphytum  x 
uolandicum).  Toadflax  (Linaria  vulgaris)  and  a  lovely 
patch  of  Wild  Strawberries  (Fraaaria  fresca).  On  the 


bing  itself,  some  members  saw  Stag’s  Horn 
Clubmoss  (Lycopodium  clavatum).  Others  saw  a 
Buzzard  and  a  Yellowhammer.  A  smaller  group 
watched  a  Sparrowhawk  gliding  down  into  the  bushes, 
while  a  Kestrel,  silhouetted  against  a  patch  of  blue 
sky,  hovered  in  the  distance.  We  heard  Song 
Thrushes  and  Chiffchaff  and  saw  a  flock  of  Linnets. 
On  the  way  back  to  Faucheldean,  we  saw  Bullfinches 
(but  no  Tree  Sparrows).  However,  we  had  an 
enjoyable  walk  with  some  interesting  highlights  and 
also  an  invitation  to  return  to  the  gardens  at  any  time 
to  see  the  Tree  Sparrows. 

CHRISTINE  BROWN 


STAG  S  HORN  CLUBMOSS 
Lycopodium  c! dug  turn 


MALLENY  GARDEN 

Date  Wednesday,  25th  July 

Leader  Philip  Deacon 

This  outing  had  been  postponed  in  2000  because  of 
flooding.  This  evening  was  dull  and  humid,  much  to 
the  liking  of  midges,  but  no  rain  fell  and  the  group  of 
1 1  was  spared  a  soaking. 

The  garden  is  owned  by  the  National  Trust  for 
Scotland.  One  of  its  previous  owners,  a  naval  officer, 
has  left  wooden  benches  made  from  the  timber  of 
ships,  and  these  are  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn  at  the 
entry  to  the  garden.  Being  north-facing  and  at  a 
height  of  154m  (500feet),  the  garden  is  restricted  in 
the  range  of  plants  which  will  tolerate  the  short  growing 
season  and  the  frosts.  It  has  a  superb  collection  of 
old  rose  varieties,  one  of  which  climbs  some  15m  (50 
feet)  up  a  tree  at  the  entrance.  There  is  a  group  of  4 
manicured  Yews,  the  remnants  of  12  ‘Apostles’ 
originally  in  the  garden.  The  biennial  trimming  of  the 
Yews  usually  takes  7  days  and  involves  the  hire  of  a 
hydraulic  lift. 

At  the  north-east  end  of  the  2-acre  garden  is  an  area  of 
raised  beds  in  which  vegetables  are  grown.  The  lawns 
are  decidedly  spongy  and  species-rich,  with  Pratia, 
among  other  plants,  among  the  grasses  and  mosses. 

Although  not  completely  organic,  the  management 
policy  is  to  minimise  the  use  of  inorganic  herbicides 
and  pesticides,  and  to  supplement  mushroom 
compost  with  the  production  of  compost  in  the  garden. 

The  garden  is  not  rich  in  ladybirds  or  butterflies,  but 
the  adjacent  policies  are  a  wildlife  habitat,  with  Owls 
and  this  year,  a  good  population  of  frogs. 
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After  a  tour  of  the  garden  itself  Mr  Deacon  showed  us 
the  20-30  Bonsai  trees  of  the  Scottish  Bonsai  Club. 
These  are  in  a  separate  enclosure  and  display  the 
different  Bonsai  effects.  Some  trees  are  deciduous, 
particularly  the  small-leaved  Nothofagus,  but  most 
are  exotic  conifers.  One  display,  being  about  9 
miniature  trees  in  a  croft  garden,  complete  with  ruined 
croft  and  Thyme  in  flower,  was  far  from  the  traditional 
Bonsai  style. 

The  evening  ended  with  a  look  at  the  nearby  fountain 
and  watersplash,  like  much  of  the  garden’s  structure 
dating  from  a  time  iong  before  National  Trust 
ownership. 

Our  thanks  to  Philip  Deacon  for  an  outing  worth  waiting 
for. 

DAVID  ADAMSON 

THE  BIRKS  of  ABERFELDY 

Date  Saturday,  28th  July 

Leader  Jackie  Muscott 

A  small  but  select  group  of  Nats  gathered  at  the  upper 
car  park  to  walk  round  the  Den  of  Moness,  more 
popularly  known  as  the  Birks  of  Aberfeldy,  after  the 
poem  by  Burns  who  visited  the  Den  in  1 787. 

The  steep  wooded  glen,  which  has  some  spectacular 
waterfalls  near  the  top,  has  been  planted  with  exotic 
trees  at  the  lower  levels,  while  the  Birks  (Birches) 
come  into  their  own  higher  up.  The  damp  woodland  is 
home  to  a  wide  range  of  mosses  and  a  variety  of 
woodland  plants,  while  in  season  it's  a  favourite  haunt 
*  of  mushroom  hunters. 

Common  woodland  plants  seen,  either  in  flower  or  leaf, 
included  Wood  Anemone  (Anemone  nemorosa). 
Primrose  (Primula  vulgaris).  Wood  Speedwell 
(Veronica  montana).  Greater  Stitchwort  ( Stellaria 
holostea).  Wood  Sedge  (Carex  svlvatica).  Figwort 
(Scroohularia  nodosa)  and  Honeysuckle  ( Lonicera 
oericlvmenum).  plus  the  grasses  False  Brome 
(Brachvoodium  svlvaticum)  and  Wood  Millet  ( Milium 
effusum) . 

Plants  that  we  rarely  see  in  the  Lothians  included  both 
Beech  and  Oak  Ferns  ( Pheaopteris  connectitis  and 
Gvmnocarpium  drvopteris )  which,  despite  their 
names,  are  not  associated  with  any  particular  tree. 
We  also  saw  Common  Wintergreen  ( Pyrola  minor). 
Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  ooulis )  and  Wood  Melick 
( Melica  uni  flora),  while  an  unexpected  pleasure  was 
the  sight  of  several  spikes  of  Birdsnest  Orchid 
( Neottia  nidus -a  vis) .  named  for  its  tangled  roots  -  but 
please  don't  dig  it  up  to  find  out! 

However  there  were  some  real  rarities  in  store.  Shady 
Horsetail  (Eouisetum  pratense).  Wood  Fescue 
(Festuca  altissima)  and  Small  Cow-wheat 
( Melamovrum  svlvatica).  Shady  Horsetail  could  be 
mistaken  at  first  glance  for  Wood  Horsetail  ( Eouisetum 
svlvaticum).  it  has  the  same  fine  branches,  but  while 


Wood  Horsetail  branches  are  themselves  branched, 
those  of  Shady  Horsetail  are  not.  Wood  Fescue  is  a 
tall  rather  stiff  grass,  differing  from  its  more  common 
woodland  relative  Giant  Fescue  ( Festuca  giaantea )  by 
its  upright  carriage  and  much  smaller,  unawned 
spikelets. 

Small  Cow-wheat  is  rare  and  apparently  in  serious 
decline  -  though  it  may  have  been  over-recorded  in 
the  past  due  to  confusion  with  some  forms  of  Common 
Cow- wheat  (Melamovrum  pratense).  Small  Cow- 
wheat  is  always  bright  yellow,  with  a  short  gaping 
flower.  Compared  with  Common  Cow-wheat,  the 
flower  is  shorter  and  much  more  ‘open’,  the  lower  lip 
bending  right  back.  In  addition  all  4  sepals  stick  out; 
by  contrast  the  lower  2  sepals  of  Common  Cow-wheat 
curve  upwards  and  are  pressed  against  the  flower. 
Fortunately  both  species  were  present  in  the  wood  so 
we  could  compare  and  contrast. 


The  Melampyrums  were  found  at  higher  levels  among 
the  Birks,  where  there  was  a  more  heathy  ground  flora 
including  Blaeberry  (Vaccinium  mvrtillis).  Tormentil 
(Potent ilia  e recta)  and  Wood  Sage  (Teucrium 
scorodonia). 

Although  it  was  quite  early  in  the  season  a  number  of 
large  fungi  were  found  including  both  the  Orange  and 
the  Brown  Birch  Boletes  (Leccinum  versioelle  and  L 
scabrum)  under  Birches,  with  which  they  are 
associated.  There  was  a  small  amount  of  Hedgehog 
Fungus  ( Hvdnum  reoandum)  and  several  Amanitas  - 
The  Blusher  (Amanita  rubescens).  the  Tawny  Grisette 
( Amanita  fulva).  and  the  beautiful  yellow  Amanita 
crocea  which  does  not  have  an  English  name.  We 
also  saw  a  sinister  pure  white  Amanita,  tentatively 
identified  as  the  Destroying  Angel  (Amanita  virosa). 
one  of  our  more  deadly  mushrooms. 
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On  dead  Birches  we  noted  the  two  brackets, 
Razorstrop  Fungus  ( Piptoporus  betulinus)  and  Hoof 
Fungus  l Forties  fomentarius ),  and  on  a  dead  Beech 
the  soft  black  ‘buttons’  of  Black  Bulgar  ( Bulgaria 
inguinans).  Not  a  bad  haul. 

Late  summer  is  not  the  best  time  for  seeing  or  hearing 
birds,  but  Tree  Creepers  were  seen  on  a  couple  of 
occasions  along  with  a  number  of  more  common  birds 
-  Chaffinches  and  a  variety  of  Tits  including  Long¬ 
tailed  Tits,  Wrens  and  a  couple  of  young  Robins  still 
sporting  speckled  breasts.  As  we  returned  to  the  car 
park  we  heard  the  cry  of  some  bird  of  prey  but  no-one 
had  more  than  a  glimpse  of  it,  so  it  remained 
unidentified. 

By  the  time  we  got  back  we  found  we  had  taken  nearly 
3  times  as  long  as  suggested  for  the  trip  -  but  we  did 
stop  for  lunch! 

JACKIE  MUSCOTT 

LAU RISTON  CASTLE 

Date  Wednesday,  1st  August 

Leader  Alistair  Scott 

Alistair  Scott  introduced  the  group  to  Lauriston  by 
reading  a  short  extract  from  An  Inventory  of  Gardens 
in  Designed  Landscape  in  Scotland.  The  grounds 
and  gardens  were  largely  restored  by  William  Robert 
Reid  who  took  possession  of  the  house  in  1902, 
though  many  of  the  trees  date  from  Victorian  times. 

We  had  a  gentle  stroll  round  the  grounds  looking  at  a 
variety  of  trees,  with  much  useful  information  from  Mr 
Scott  on  identification,  interspersed  with  many 
amusing  anecdotes. 

One  attractive  tree  was  the  Silver  Weeping  Lime,  Tilia 
Petiolaris ,  from  the  Caucasus,  with  a  pale  underside 
to  its  leaves.  Most  of  the  Limes  at  Lauriston  are 
Common  Lime  (  Tilia  x  vulgaris )  which  is  a  hybrid  of  the 
Small-leaved  Lime  (T.  cordata  )  and  the  Large- 
leaved  Lime  (T.  DlatvDhvllos).  There  is  an  example  of 
the  latter  at  Lauriston.  The  Small-leaved  Lime's 
flowers  stand  erect  above  the  leaves  giving  it  a  very 
yellow  appearance  in  June. 

Amongst  the  Pines  we  looked  at  were  the  Corsican 
Pine  i Pinus  nigra  var.  maritima).  lightly  branched  so 
producing  good  timber,  and  the  Austrian  Pine  (P 
nigra  var.  nigra)  which  has  knotty,  inferior  timber. 

Mr  Scott  had  collected  specimens  from  Cypresses 
( Chamaecvparis )  and  Cedars  (Thuja  sd)  for 
comparison.  He  suggested  that  a  help  in  identifying 
them  was  to  sniff  them  or  taste  them.  In  the  opinion  of 
several  members  Thuga  reminded  them  of  the  sweets 
Oddfellows’. 

Near  the  house  the  garden  is  laid  out  in  typical 
Victorian  fashion  with  Japanese  Cedar  ( Cryptomeria 
iaponica).  Deodar  Cedar  ( Cedrus  deodar  a).  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  ( C.  libani).  Western  Hemlock  f  Tsuoa 
heterophvlla )  and  Monkey  Puzzle  ( Araucaria 
araucana ).  both  male  and  female  forms.  Mr  Scott 


claimed  that  he  felt  quite  at  home  here,  having  been 
brought  up  in  a  Victorian  garden  dating  from  1887 
(someone  questioned  if  he  was  really  that  old!). 

The  evening  finished  with  some  instruction  on 
measuring  the  height  of  trees. 

FRANCES  DUNN 

GOREBR1DGE  to  CATCUNE 

Date  Saturday,  4th  August 

Leader  Graham  Swift 

Last  year  the  weather  defeated  us,  with  continuous 
heavy  rain  forcing  the  abandonment  of  the  outing  after 
only  a  short  part  of  the  walk  had  been  completed.  It 
was  too  much  for  the  hardiest  of  Nats!  Fortunately 
Graham  kindly  agreed  to  have  a  second  go  and  this 
time  we  made  it  all  the  way  and  we  even  had  lunch  in 
the  sun. 

Starting  from  the  car  park  beside  the  Gorebridge 
football  pitches  a  narrow  path  leads  on  to  a  section  of 
the  old  railway  track.  According  to  a  local  dog  walker 
(and  ex-mine  worker)  this  was  a  side  line  or  ‘back 
shunt’  used  for  parking  empty  wagons.  Beneath  us 
was  the  remains  of  the  coal  seam  which  follows  the 
contour  of  the  land.  Best  quality  coal  from  a  six-foot 
thick  seam  was  worked  from  two  pits  connected 
underground:  the  Emily  pit  (after  Lady  Emily  Dundas) 
and  the  Gore  pit.  When  the  era  of  super  pits  such  as 
Bilston  Glen  and  Monktonhall  arrived,  small  pits  like 
Gorebridge  were  considered  to  be  uneconomic  and 
were  closed,  although  the  coal  was  by  no  means 
exhausted. 

Our  first  botanical  sighting  by  the  side  of  the  path  was 
a  lovely  bank  of  the  delicate  pink  and  white  Upright 
Hedge  Parsley  ( Torilis  iaponica).  quite  a  contrast  it 
made  to  the  robust  plants  of  Wild  Angelica  ( Angelica 
svlvestris)  which  we  saw  later  on. 

Our  path  joined  the  old  railway  line  (Gorebridge  to 
Galashiels)  and  followed  its  route  until  we  came  out 
onto  the  road  above  Catcune.  In  the  open  areas  there 
were  large  amounts  of  Common  Centaury  ( Centaurium 
ervthraea),  Eyebright  ( Euphrasia  so.).  Red  Bartsia 
( Odontites  vernus)  and  Fairy  Flax  ( Linum 
catharticum  ).  The  flowers  of  the  flax  were  more  or 
less  over  and  many  of  the  plants  were  covered  with  an 
orange  rust:  Melamosora  lini.  In  the  longer  grass 
and  under  the  trees  on  the  sloping  ground  grew 
masses  of  Common  Spotted  Orchids  ( Dactvlorhiza 
fuchsii ),  past  their  best  by  early  August ,  and  in  one 
spot  a  healthy  colony  of  around  twenty  Broad-leaved 
Helleborine  (Eoioactis  helleborine)  Other  plants 
spotted  along  the  way  included  Dame’s  Violet 
(Hesperis  matronalis).  Marsh  Woundwort  (Stachvs 
oalustris).  Field  Scabious  ( Knautia  arvensis).  Salad 
Burnet  (Sanauisorba  minor)  -  leaves  only,  Agrimony 
( Aorimonia  euoatoria).  Common  Twayblade  (Listera 
ovata)  and  Wild  Basil  ( Clinooodium  vuloare). 

After  lunch  we  explored  the  roadside  verge  at 
Catcune.  This  area  is  of  special  interest  because  of 
the  ‘grain  aliens’ .  These  are  plants  native  to 
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Continental  Europe  whose  seeds  came  in  with  the 
imported  grain  that  was  ground  in  the  local  mills.  We 
found  Fine-leaved  Vetch  (Vicia  tenuifolia).  Warty 
Cabbage  (Bunias  orientalis).  Hoary  Cress  (Cardaria 
draba).  Twiggy  Spurge  ( Euphorbia  x  pseudoviraata ) 
(previously  recorded  as  £  uralensis)  and  probably  the 
rarest  of  all,  Wild  Lentil  or  Chick-pea  Milk  Vetch 
(Astragalus  cicer).  The  Wild  Lentil  is  recorded  in  the 
New  Flora  of  the  British  Isles  as  “Naturalised  on 
hedgebank  near  granary  in  Midlothian  since  the 
1920s”.  Unfortunately  it  is  struggling  to  survive,  as 
the  verge  has  become  very  overgrown. 


WILD  LENTIL 
Astragalus  cicer 


As  well  as  plants,  there  were  a  number  of  interesting 
fungi,  among  them,  some  associated  with  specific 
trees,  such  as  the  two  Birch  Boletes  -  the  Brown 
Leccinum  scabrum  and  the  Orange  L.  versioelle  : 
and  the  brownish  Russula  aesuoinea.  also  with  Birch. 
Associated  with  Alder  is  the  Alder  Roll  Rim,  Paxillus 
rubicundulus  ,  which  bruises  a  rusty  colour;  the 
Brown  Roll  Rim  (Paxillus  involutus  )  of  broad-leaved 
woods,  especially  Birch,  bruises  brown.  The  Blusher 
(Amanita  rubescens )  was  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
woods,  and  in  the  grass  was  one  of  the  first  Waxcaps 
of  the  season,  the  orange  Hvarocvbe  persistens. 

We  returned  by  the  same  route  as  we  had  taken  on  our 
outward  journey,  arriving  at  the  car  park  just  as  the 
Saturday  afternoon  football  match  ended.  Car  parking 
had  proved  more  difficult  than  usual  for  the 
supporters,  but  the  locals  seemed  happy  enough. 
Maybe  their  team  had  won  and  they,  like  us,  had 
enjoyed  their  day! 

LYN  BLADES 

ASTLEY  AINSLIE 


Date  Wednesday,  8th  August 

Leader  Alistair  Scott 


Alistair  Scott's  description  of  a  ‘Victorian  mix'  of  trees 
thus  developed  in  the  areas:  typically  Hollies,  Noble 
Fir,  Sweet  Chestnut,  Black  or  Austrian  Pine,  Monkey 
Puzzle  and  Deodar,  Lebanon  and  Atlas  Cedars. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  hospital  no  longer  needs  all 
the  grounds  and  there  are  plans  for  some  sort  of 
redevelopment.  Alistair  had  researched  the  history  of 
the  area  and  surveyed  the  trees,  commenting  on  their 
worthiness  for  conservation. 


The  25  members  who  turned  out  were  lucky  to  get  a  dry 
spell  between  the  persistent  drizzly  rain  of  the  day 
and  the  onset  of  more  showers,  and  had  an  interesting 
tour  of  the  grounds.  Alistair  showed  us  examples 
typical  of  trees  which  the  Victorians  would  have 
planted  and  pointed  out  trees  of  merit  as  well  as 
amusing  us  with  anecdotes. 


Meritorious  trees: 

Pere  David’s  Maple  Acer  davidii  George 

Forrest’ 

Smooth-leaved  Elm  Ulmus  carpinifolia 

Compare  with  the  rough  leaves  of  Wych  Elm  (Ulmus 

glabra) 

Holm  Oak  Quercus  Hex 

Spanish  Chestnut  Castanea  sativa 

Atlas  Cedar  Cedrus  atlantica  var. 

glauca 

Small-leaved  Lime  Tilia  cordata  (compare  with 

the  Large-leaved  and  Common  Lime 
seen  at  Lauriston  Castle) 


Hinoki  cypress 
Wellingtonia 
Monterey  cypress 
Silver  Pendant  Lime 
Bhutan  Pine 
Turkey  Oak 


Chamaecyparis  obtusa 
Sequoiadendron  gigantea 
Cupressus  macrocarpa 
Tilia  Petiolaris 
Pinus  wallichiana 
Quercus  cerris 


At  present  the  area  constitutes  the  largest  treescape 
in  single  ownership  in  South  Edinburgh  so  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  future  developers  heed  Alistair’s  advice 


LIZ  PILLING 


CARDRONA  FOREST 


Date  Saturday,  1 1  th  August 

Leader  David  Adamson 

This  outing  was  originally  scheduled  for  30th  July,  but 
had  to  be  postponed  because  of  the  Foot  and  Mouth 
Disease  outbreak.  By  11th  August  restrictions  had 
been  lifted  at  Cardrona  but  were  still  in  place  at  our 
planned  venue,  Abbey  St  Bathans.  So  after  a  damp 
misty  journey  from  Edinburgh  fourteen  members, 
including  2  young  girls,  assembled  in  dry  conditions  in 
the  car  park  at  Cardrona  Forest. 


A  map  of  1817  shows  4  buildings  in  the  area  now  the 
site  of  the  Astley  Ainslie  hospital.  They  were  probably 
occupied  by  people  from  the  New  Town  who  with  new¬ 
found  space  wanted  to  have  attractive  grounds.  From 
this  time  many  new  tree  species  were  being  introduced 
to  Britain,  and  the  owners  would  no  doubt  be  keen  to 
have  examples  of  the  trees  once  they  had  proved 
suitable. 


We  set  off  up  the  track  between  plantations  of  Norway 
Spruce  (Picea  abies)  on  one  side  and  Larch  (Larixsp) 
on  the  other.  Soon  we  were  finding  interesting  things: 
the  beautiful  egg-yolk  yellow  mushroom,  Amanita 
crocea  under  the  Norway  Spruce;  and  by  the  path, 
Upright  or  Narrow  Buckler  Fern  (Drvopteris 
carthusiana)  and  Broad  Buckler  Fern  ( Drvopteris 
dilatata).  growing  together,  which  made  a  good 
comparison  possible. 
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A  Ringlet  Butterfly  was  flitting  about,  and  soon  we  saw 
a  magnificent  Silver  Fir  (Abies  alba)  isolated  in  the 
Larch  plantation.  We  stopped  to  admire  a  beautiful 
Climbing  Corydalis  ( Ceratocapnos  claviculata )  which 
was  wandering  over  the  undergrowth.  Meantime  the 
two  young  members  of  the  party,  who  were  busy 
collecting  fungi,  had  added  a  Larch  Bolete  ( Suillus 
grevillei)  to  their  box. 

We  were  following  the  four  and  a  half  mile  trail  and  left 
the  main  track  to  climb  steeply  through  the  forest, 
gradually  entering  a  Pine  plantation,  leaving  the 
Spruce  and  Larch  behind.  Plants  seen  along  the  way 
included  Hemp  Nettle  (Galeopsis  sp).  Wood  Sage 
( Teucrium  scorodonia).  and  Hawkweed  ( Hieraciumsp). 
with  Heather  ( Cal  tuna  vulgaris)  here  and  there. 
Several  sedges  were  found:  Wood  Sedge  (Carex 
svlvatica).  Oval  Sedge  ( Carex  ovalis)  and  Long- 
stalked  Yellow  Sedge  ( Carex  viridula  ssd 
brachvrrhvncha );  there  was  also  Heath  Grass 
( Danthonia  decumbens). 

On  the  edge  of  the  path  was  a  really  lovely  clump  of 
tiny  red  Waxcaps  ( Hygrocvbe  sd)  for  the  fungus 
hunters.  And  we  managed  to  disturb  a  Fox  Moth 
caterpillar  (Macrothvlacia  rubi)  which  lay  basking  on 
some  leaves.  On  the  top  of  the  path  we  found  a  large 
clearing  with  a  grand  view  of  the  Peebleshire  hills;  this 
we  made  our  lunch  stop 

After  lunch  we  started  on  the  way  down  and  back  to 
the  car  park.  We  made  a  short  detour  to  look  at  the 
Fort;  not  much  to  see  as  most  of  the  stones  had  been 
removed  to  build  walls.  It  dates  from  the  Stone  Age. 

The  walk  back  was  rather  attractive.  We  saw  Parsley 
Piert  ( Aphanes  sd)  and  Sand  Spurrey  (Spergularia 
rubra),  Lemon-scented  Fern  ( Oreopteris  Umbosoerma ) 
with  its  lovely  smell,  and  more  Upright  Buckler  Fern. 
We  found  a  nice  clump  of  Heath  Cudweed  ( Gnaphalium 
svlvaticum).  some  New  Zealand  Willowherb  ( Epilobium 
brunnescens)  and  more  mushrooms:  Ceps  (Boletus 
edulis)  also  known  as  Penny  Bun,  and  Fly  Agaric 
( Amanita  muscaria). 

By  the  side  of  the  track  we  found  a  lot  of  Red-berried 
Elder  (Sambucus  racemosa).  Green-ribbed  Sedge 
(Carex  binervis)  and  a  Meadow  Brown  butterfly 
( Maniola  iurtina).  As  we  came  out  of  the  dense  forest 
into  more  open  country  we  began  to  see  more  birds 
including  Long-tailed  Tits  and  Coal  Tits. 

Soon  we  were  back  at  the  car  park,  and  on  the  way 
home  the  rain  started  once  more.  We  were  lucky  to 
have  had  a  dry  walk. 

MARGARET  ABEL 
CLYDE  VALLEY 

Date  Saturday,  18th  August 

Leader  Frances  &  MunroDunn 

It  was  a  small  band  who  gathered  with  Frances  and 
Munro  at  Kirkfieldbank,  to  be  wheeled  along  by  bus  to 
Crossford.  The  'bank’  is  the  bank  of  the  River  Clyde 
and  Crossford  is  a  crossing  point  of  the  river.  The  area 


used  to  be  an  important  soft  fruit-growing  area,  the 
stamping  ground  of  my  youth.  The  glass  houses 
which  once  grew  tomatoes  for  the  Central  Belt  are  now 
mostly  gone,  the  land  given  over  to  garden  centres. 
How  can  they  all  pay?  There  are  only  remnants  of  the 
orchards  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde  where  once  grew 
apples  and  plums. 

We  stood  on  the  Clyde  bridge  at  Crossford  and 
watched  a  Heron,  and  Grey  and  Pied  Wagtails  flitting 
about  along  the  river;  and  in  an  Oak  tree  we  saw  a 
Tree  Creeper,  Chaffinch  and  Bullfinches  as  well  as 
Coal  Tits  and  Great  Tits. 

On  our  walk  up  river  there  was  lots  of  botanical 
interest:  we  examined  Sneezewort  (Achillea 

otarmica).  Nipplewort (Lapsana  communis).  Greater 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil  (Lotus  pedunculatus).  Spear  Thistle 
(Cirsium  vuloare)  and  Creeping  Thistle  (C.  arvense) 
we  sniffed  a  Stinkhorn  (Phallus  imoudicus Y.  watched 
a  Peacock  and  a  Green-veined  White  Butterfly;  and 
we  enjoyed  pleasant  views  along  the  river. 

A  lovely  walk  was  rounded  off  by  a  tour  of  a 
spectacular  garden  at  Hazelbank.  We  were  admiring 
the  hundreds  of  bedding  plants  in  full  flower  when  we 
were  invited  in  to  have  a  closer  look.  Another  good 
day! 

SANDRA  STEWART 


NUNRAW  ABBEY 

Date  Saturday,  25th  August 

Leader  George  McDougall 

On  arrival  at  Nunraw  Abbey,  the  22  strong  Nats  party 
were  greeted  by  the  warmth  of  the  morning  sun.  In 
anticipation  of  fine  weather  to  come  I  eagerly  applied 
my  sun  block.  This  protective  coating  would  provide 
little  assistance  on  the  afternoon  of  intermittent 
showers!  The  meandering  driveway  to  the  grounds  of 
Nunraw  sweeps  passed  15  crosses,  referring  to  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross’.  Surrounding  the  13th  century 
abbey  stands  a  majestic  mass  of  Monkey  Puzzle 
trees,  mostly  male.  The  name  ‘Nunraw’  or  ‘Nunrow’ 
refers  to  the  row  of  cottages  where  the  nuns  dwelled. 
This  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order  was  started  in 
1 297.  Since  1946  Nunraw  has  followed  the  Cistercian 
order,  and  currently  a  handful  of  monks  offer 
accommodation,  with  29  rooms  available.  A  wooded 
path  lined  with  Hazel,  Beech,  Oak  and  some  old 
Yews,  led  us  from  the  guesthouse.  The  path  skirts 
high  above  the  Thorter  Burn,  which  flows  into 
Whittingehame  Water.  Splashes  of  Figwort,  Heart’s 
Tongue  Fern  and  Hemp  Nettle  featured  along  this  path. 

Returning  from  our  initial  linear  walk  we  entered  a 
clearing  located  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Excitement 
brewed  with  the  discovery  of  a  Cut-leaved  Lime  (Tilia 
laciniata).  The  Lime  appears  to  have  Small-leaved 
Lime  leaves  mixed  with  a  cut-leafed  variety,  and  a 
single  fruit.  Other  cut-leaved  varieties  noted  were  that 
of  the  Elder  and  Beech. 

From  a  dense  thicket  of  old  Birch  fled  the  smallest  of 
our  native  Deer  This  Roe  Deer  bounded  across  an 
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open  field  and  agilely  cleared  a  fence,  waving  her 
white  pompom  tail  in  exhilaration.  Butterflies  observed 
included  Small  Tortoiseshell,  White  and  a  Peacock. 
It  was  the  Peacock  which  granted  us  a  fantastic 
show.  It  settled  on  the  walkway  and  displayed  its  rich 
colours,  warning  us  with  its  false  fluttering  eyes.  This 
Peacock  opened  and  closed  its  wings  at  such  a  pace 
that  a  scraping  noise  accompanied  its  defensive 
display. 

Crossing  a  field  of  clover  the  unusual  sight  of  a  five- 
leafed  variety  loomed  large;  possibly  a  genetic 
variant.  The  rain  curtailed  the  excursion,  as  the  Nats 
sought  sanctuary  in  the  house.  After  the  warming  of 
tea  and  biscuits,  the  viewing  of  the  16th  century 
chapel  provided  historic  interest  with  its  fine  painted 
ceiling. 

CHRIS  MACEFIELD 

NOTE:  A  small  splinter  group  ivas  lucky  enough  to  see 
more  than  20  Peacock  Butterflies  near  Thorter's  Reservoir 

-  Page  27.  )M 
HARESTANES 

Date  Saturday,  1st  September 

Leader  jean  Murray 

There  was  a  good  turn  out  of  members,  and  as  we 
were  gathering,  so  were  the  Swallows  on  the  roof  of  the 
old  barn.  Almost  immediately  we  became  strung  out 
along  the  path  as  fungi  were  found  and  trees  studied. 
Those  of  us  interested  in  the  not-so-showy  botanical 
side  of  things  found  White  Woodrush  (Luzula 
luzuloides)  and  several  of  the  tall  handsome  grasses 
such  as  Broad  Leaved  Meadow  Grass  ( Poachaixii ), 
Giant  Fescue  ( Festuca  giaantea  )  and  Wood  Millet 
( Milium  effusum). 

Recognised  bird  song  included  Nuthatch  and 
Bullfinch  but  soon  we  were  to  encounter  larger  birds, 
having  to  pick  our  way  through  dozens  of  young 
Pheasants  not  too  bothered  by  our  presence  as  they 
had  the  safety  of  a  conifer  wood  nearby. 

We  reached  the  Waterloo  Monument  and  sought 
shelter  in  the  lee  of  a  dyke,  from  where  we  had  a 
magnificent  view  north,  east  and  west  and  amused 
ourselves  over  lunch,  picking  out  landmarks. 

The  plan  had  been  to  walk  round  Monteviot  Gardens  on 
the  way  back,  but  we  chose  instead  to  give  ourselves 
more  time  at  the  centre,  where  winning  entries  from 
the  International  Wildlife  Photographer  of  the  Year 
were  on  display. 

I'm  told  the  best  of  the  fungi  were  Shaggy  Parasol 
(  Macrolepiota  rhacodes )  in  woodland,  Lemon  Peel 
Fungus  ( Otidia  onotica)  under  Beech,  two  Flygrocybes 
(H.conica  and  H.  viminea  )  on  the  hill,  and  Stinkhorn 
eggs  (Phallus  impudicus). 

We  also  found  Ergot  ( Claviceps  purpurea)  on 
Cocksfoot,  a  a  vivid  orange  rust  I Coleosporium 
tussilaainus)  on  the  underside  of  dying  Butterbur 
leaves  and  interesting  Nail  Galls  on  Beech  leaves. 


Apparently  these  are  made  by  midges;  some  are 
smooth  ( Pheaobia  tornatella)  and  some  are  hairy 
(Hartigiola  annulipes). 

Tea  at  the  cafe  rounded  off  a  most  satisfactory  day 

JEAN  MURRAY 


The  hairy  ones  are  HARTIGIOLA  ANNULIPES 
The  smooth  ones  are  PHEGOBIA  TORNATELLA 


TYNINGHAME  BEACH  (Peffer  Sands) 

Date  8th  September 

Leader  David  H.  Jones 

It  was  a  bright  and  breezy  day,  and  there  was  the 
usual  turn-out  of  cheerful  rock  scramblers  and  pool- 
dippers,  aiming  to  collect  and  examine  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  many  and  varied  pools  to  be  found 
on  the  rocky  reef,  just  off  the  sandy  beach  and  some 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  low  cliffs  where  the  path 
comes  out  onto  the  open  shore.  These  rocks  stretch 
from  the  level  of  high  spring  tides  down  to  extreme  low 
waters,  and  pools  large  and  small,  shallow  and  deep, 
can  be  found  at  almost  any  level.  The  deeper  pools 
are  invariably  carpeted  with  coral-like  algae,  both 
Corallina  officinalis  and  Lithothamnia.  The  former 
provides  shelter  for  smali  Crustacea  and  fish,  while 
the  latter  not  only  covers  much  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pool,  but  may  also  coat  the  shells  of  limpets  (Patella 
sp.).  These  molluscs  graze  on  the  rocks  near  their 
'home'  and  are  often  found;  as  also  are  the  Common 
Periwinkle  (Littorina  littorea). 

In  most  of  these  pools,  especially  those  further  down 
the  shore,  we  found  small  Starfish,  Brittle-stars,  and 
also  the  occasional  Prawn  and  fish  (Goby). 

The  brown  seaweed,  Halidrvs  siliauosa.  was  another 
common  inhabitant  of  relatively  deep  pools  although 
most  of  the  brown  algae  only  occur  around  the 
perimeters,  preferring  to  hang  into  the  pools  -  and  not 
live  submerged  in  them.  A  point  we  observed  which 
was  a  little  worrying,  was  that  instead  of  the  rich 
carpet  of  Spiral  Wrack,  Bladder  Wrack  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Channelled  Wrack,  that  used  to  cover  the 
reef,  the  majority  of  the  exposed  rock  seemed  to  have 
considerably  less  cover  now  than  there  was  in  the 
years  past.  Whether  this  is  in  fact  true,  or  a  trick  of 
the  memory,  it  is  worth  noting  the  fact  for  comparison 
with  future  years.  I  would  say  that  Acorn  Barnacles 
have  taken  over  as  the  dominant  rock-covering 
organism.  If  anyone  has  further  information  on  this 
matter  or  any  comparison  with  other  local  areas,  will 
you  please  get  in  touch  with  me. 
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DAVID  H.  JONES 


CORSTORPHINE  HILL 

Date  Saturday,  22  September 

Leader  Eunice  Smith 

The  Friends  of  Corstorphine  Hill  had  been  out  some 
days  earlier  searching  the  slopes  and  woodland  for 
fungi.  On  that  occasion  a  very  large  number  of  the 
common  Stinkhorn  (Phallus  imoudicus  )  had  been 
found  growing  inside  a  large  upturned  hollow  tree  trunk 
near  the  main  pathway  and  these  specimens  were  still 
in  evidence  on  our  walk  six  days  later.  The  ephemeral 
nature  of  fungi  makes  it  difficult  to  record  specimens 
even  when  likely  sites  are  known.  This  was 
demonstrated  later  when  no  trace  could  be  found  of 
the  Porcelain  Fungus  ( Oudiemansiella  mucida)  which 
had  been  holding  its  glistening  head  up  high  on  the 
previous  Sunday.  The  beautiful  upturned  white 
saucers  had  been  situated  on  a  fallen  Beech  tree  near 
the  top  of  the  hill.  ( O.  mucida  was  found  a  few  days 
later  on  a  new  site  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill.)  A 
small  clump  of  Coprinus  sp.  seen  nearby  was  also  no 
longer  to  be  found. 

Earlier,  as  we  made  our  way  up  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hill,  the  distinctive  shape  of  Volvariella  speciosa 
was  spied  peeping  above  the  lank  grass.  The 
identification  is  easily  confirmed  by  searching  for  the 
volva  (in  this  instance  sunk  deep  among  the  matted 
grass  growth)  and  the  colour  ot  the  spores  (pink)  which 
can  usually  be  seen  with  a  hand-lens. 

Towards  lunchtime  we  had  a  rather  disturbing 
confrontation  with  what  can  only  be  described  as  a 
pack  of  dogs  (ten)  despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
supposed  to  be  in  the  charge  of  a  dog-walker.  A  more 
welcome  diversion  was  that  (courtesy  of  David 
McAdam)  we  were  able  to  scale  the  steps  of  the 
Corstorphine  Tower  and  admire  wonderful  views  of 
Edinburgh.  Our  number  at  the  top  included  at  least 
one  ENHS  spritely  octogenarian.  Just  before  we 
descended  from  the  heights  David  assured  us  that 
should  we  experience  a  sudden  storm  there  was  a 
lightning  conductor  attached  to  the  Tower  for  its 
protection.  However  we  sped  downwards  when  he 
went  on  to  point  out  that  it  was  attached  to  the 
balustrade  of  the  winding  spiral  staircase  which 
afforded  our  only  means  of  reasonable  descent! 

We  made  our  way  to  the  old  walled  garden  on  the  west 
side  of  the  hill  for  lunch  and  took  advantage  of  the  new 
seating  areas.  Until  recently  this  area  had  been 
neglected  for  many  years.  The  Friends  of 
Corstorphine  Hill  had  worked  very  hard  at  its 
rehabilitation  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  a  team  from 
the  BBC  Scotland  Beechgrove  Garden  television 
programme.  A  few  days  previously  together  with  the 
television  presenters  they  had  planted  small  trees, 
shrubs,  flowering  plants  and  grasses.  The  work  was 
filmed  for  transmission  on  BBC2  as  part  of  the 
programme's  community  garden  projects.  As  we  ate 
our  sandwiches  we  admired  the  results  of  their 
handiwork  and  expressed  the  wish  that  the  large  tree 
trunks  piled  in  one  area  would  be  left  to  rot  so  that  we 
could  have  future  fungus  finds.  Unfortunately  the 
wall  on  one  side  of  the  garden  has  been  reduced 


almost  to  ground  level  for  reasons  of  safety  and  (due 
to  restricted  finances)  has  not  been  rebuilt. 

The  progress  of  the  walled  garden  and  woodland  walk 
on  Corstorphine  Hill  can  be  followed  on  the  website: 
www.corstorphinehill.org.uk. 

As  we  returned  to  the  cars  a  (successful)  search  was 
made  for  the  patch  of  Cvstolepiota  aspera  seen  a  few 
days  before  among  the  denser  patch  of  trees  near  the 
parking  area.  This  fungus  is  more  robust  than 
mucida  and  the  Coprinus  mentioned  earlier.  C 
aspera  is  a  moderately  sized  fungus  (10-1 5cm)  with  a 
bulbous  base  to  the  stipe  and  pointed  scales  on  the 
cap.  The  downward  hanging  white  ring  is  edged  with 
brown  and  the  fungus  smells  of  rubber. 

After  lunch  the  keenest  forayers  repaired  to  Ravelston 
Wood  -  a  short  distance  away  by  car.  This  area  is 
now  to  have  the  status  of  a  local  Nature  Reserve  and 
fortunately  there  is  a  group  of  keenly  interested  and 
knowledgeable  local  people.  On  the  way  up  the  main 
path  we  saw  magnificent  specimens  of  Macroleoiota 
among  the  undergrowth.  We  found  the  site  of 
previous  records  of  the  Golden  Sock  Fungus 
IPhaeoleoiota  aurea )  but  searched  (yet  again)  in  vain 
for  a  specimen.  Amanita  muscaria  u.  formosa  was 
found  in  a  very  dangerous  spot  on  the  side  of  the 
quarry  exactly  where  it  has  been  found  in  earlier  years. 
The  Fly  Agaric  type  specimens  were  very  large  with 
multi-orange  hues.  By  its  very  nature  this  part  of  the 
site  is  not  subjected  to  the  trampling  which  is  generally 
believed  to  inhibit  the  fruiting  of  fungi. 

We  were  fortunate  on  this  occasion  to  have  good 
weather  for  our  outing  and  a  keen  band  of  forayers. 
The  breadth  of  records  is  truly  dependent  on  having 
interested  persons  who  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  suitable  habitats.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Edinburgh  Biodiversity  species  ( Hvarocvbe 
calvotriformis.  O.  mucida  and  P.  aurea)  were 
chosen  with  ease  of  identification  in  mind.  Let  us 
hope  that  in  the  coming  seasons  we  may  be  able  to 
record  finding  them  (and  many  others)  in  the  Edinburgh 
area. 


FUNICE  SMITH 
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PRESTONHALL 


Date  Saturday,  29th  September 

Leader  Roy  Watling 

We  assembled  at  the  tront  of  the  house  and  were  given 
a  warm  welcome  to  the  grounds  of  Prestonhall  House 
by  the  resident  owner  Henry  Callander.  He  explained 
that,  like  many  other  major  significant  buildings,  the 
house  had  been  "turned  around"  so  that  the  "back" 
was  now  its  frontage.  We  then  set  off  with  our  leader, 
Roy  Watling,  for  our  tour  of  the  extensive  grounds. 
Our  host  accompanied  us  and  showed  great  interest 
in  our  finds  as  well  as  contributing  stories  about  the 
history  of  the  estate. 

Almost  immediately  we  found  colourful  fungi  growing  in 
the  large  area  of  fairly  short  grass  in  front  of  the 
house.  As  well  as  the  white  Waxcap  Hvarocvbe 
vlrainea  there  was  the  largest  display  of  the  pink 
Ballerina  Waxcap  ( H.  calvotriformis  )  that  most  of  us 
have  ever  seen. 


Several  specimens  of  Calocvbe  carnea  (pink)  were 
also  noted.  We  had  other  parts  of  the  fungal 
spectrum  with  the  yellows  of  the  Fairy  Clubs 
Clavulinopsis  helvola  and  C.  laeticolor.  Before  we 
left  the  area  of  cultivated  grass  we  found  many 
specimens  of  Liberty  Cap  ( Psilocvbe  semilanceata). 
the  fungus  probably  best  known  for  its  effect  on 
perception. 

As  we  moved  into  the  area  of  mature  and  dying  trees 
Fairies  Bonnets  (Coprinus  disseminatus)  and  the  Atist 
Fungus  ( Ganoderma  applanatum )  were  not 
unexpected.  Perhaps  more  welcome  was  Fistulina 
hepatica  -  certainly  a  fungus  which  merits  all  its 
common  names  (Beefsteak,  Liver  Fungus  and  Ox¬ 
tongue).  Less  to  be  coveted  was  the  Honey  fungus 
Armillaria  aallica  -  but  every  fungus  must  have  its  day! 
Here  too,  on  branches  of  old  beech,  specimens  of 
Oudiemansiella  mucida  glistened  and  underfoot  were 
the  dainty  (and  deadly)  caps  of  Inocvbe  aeophvlla. 

We  made  our  way  across  the  fields  followed  by  curious 
cattle  until  we  reached  the  temple  high  on  a  mound 
where,  in  response  to  our  questions,  our  host  regaled 
us  with  more  of  the  interesting  history  of  the  estate. 
We  then  meandered  back  to  our  cars  for  lunch  where 
some  members  of  the  party  kept  the  resident  donkeys 
at  bay  by  feeding  them  with  apples!  The  house  has 
magnificent  conifers  nearby  and  a  band  of  colourful 
chickens  pecked  their  way  busily  around  a  yard. 

In  the  afternoon  we  set  off  around  the  other  'front  lawn’ 
which  sported  at  least  one  very  large  Agaricus.  Again 


we  found  several  Hvgrocvbes  and  specimens  of 
Hvarophorus  pustulatis.  Our  path  then  led  us  to  the 
walled  garden  where  butterflies  flittered  around  the 
buddleias  and  basked  in  the  warmer  air  As  we  set  off 
through  the  wooded  areas  we  were  told  that  some 
trees  were  being  felled  as  part  of  a  long-term  plan. 
Our  attention  was  drawn  to  more  recent  planting  such 
as  the  Sugar  Maple  with  its  glorious  leaf  colour. 

The  large  multi-coloured  Boletus  ervthropus  was 
spotted  and  engendered  a  debate  re  edibility  versus 
poisoning!  Phellinus  oomaceus.  considered  to  be 
common  (but  not  very  often  recorded  on  our  lists), 
was  identified.  An  uncommon  find  was  Haoalooilus 
r.idulans  on  a  narrow  dead  branch  in  a  very  damp  area: 
this  fungus  has  soft  reddish-brown  spongy  flesh.  We 
trudged  happily  onwards  back  to  the  house  in  single 
file  through  the  trees  stopping  to  check  that  we  had 
not  lost  our  way  and  to  share  the  occasional  find. 

Roy  Watling  was  always  patiently  at  hand  with  his 
clear  identifications  and  the  stories  which  add  so  much 
to  the  interest  and  study  of  fungi.  One  of  our  number, 
Mary  Clarkson,  noted  the  species  and  to  her  we  owe 
the  basis  of  this  report.  For  some  of  us  the  day  was 
extended  and  made  even  more  memorable  by  a  meal  in 
Path  head. 

EUNICE  SMITH 

FUNGUS  FORAY. 

BEECRAIGS  COUNTRY  PARK 

Date  Saturday,  6th  October 

Leader  Mike  Richardson 

A  morning  circuit  of  the  Beech  and  Spruce  woods 
south  of  Balvormie  Car  Park,  followed  by  an  afternoon 
excursion  in  the  Birch  and  Spruce  woods  west  of 
Balvormie  yielded  at  least  70  species  of  larger  fungi. 
The  mild  damp  weather  of  the  previous  fortnight 
provided  ideal  conditions  for  the  fruiting  of  fungi,  and 
24  forayers  took  advantage  of  this  under  Mike 
Richardson's  guidance.  After  single  specimens  of 
Chalciporus  oioeratus  and  Boletus  badius  ,  Boletes 
were  absent,  but  most  of  the  other  main  groups  were 
well  represented. 

The  Beech  trees  that  lie  between  the  burn  and  the  path 
south  east  of  Balvormie  are  ancient  and  invariably 
damp,  and  their  mycorrhizal  fungi  were  best  seen 
from  the  burn  itself,  the  fungi  clinging  to  the  steep 
bank.  Although  the  broadleaves  produced  the 
greater  variety  of  species,  the  bare  dark  corridors 
underneath  the  Spruce  were  carpeted  with  2  conifer 
specialists,  Hvarophorus  oustulatus  and  Marasmius 
scorodonius.  In  places,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
trampling  these.  The  garlic-scented  Marasmius 
breaks  down  dead  Spruce  needles.  The  Hvarophorus 
has  beautiful  white  arching  gills,  a  grey  cap,  and  a 
granular  stipe.  In  the  lighter  conifer  woods  among  the 
ferns  and  mosses  was  the  small  Mvcena  aaloous.  its 
cap  sometimes  with  a  fur  of  parasitic  fungi.  The  cut 
conifer  stumps  were  home  to  Brick-caps,  Hvoholoma 
caonoides ,  but  the  most  abundant  of  the  Hvoholomas 
was  H.  marginatum  with  its  small  orange  cap  with  a 
white  margin.  Occasionally  the  conifer  stumps 
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produced  Plums  and  Custard,  Tricholomopsis  rutilans. 
and  2  bracket  fungi,  Tvromvces  stipticus  and  T 
caesius. 

After  admiring  the  Porcelain  fungus,  Oudemansieila 
mucida ,  on  dead  branches  of  Beech,  Mike  showed  us 
2  kinds  of  minute  fungi  inhabiting  rabbit  droppings. 
One  was  large  enough  to  enable  6  gills  to  be  counted 
on  the  fruiting  body.  As  we  returned  to  Balvormie  for 
lunch,  we  saw  more  and  more  conifers  which  were 
carrying  the  destructive  Heterobasidion  annosum  on 
their  roots. 

At  lunch  one  table  was  visited  by  a  Larch  Ladybird, 
while  10  Seven  Spot  ladybirds  were  found  on  thistles 
and  nettles  by  the  children's  play-area. 

After  lunch  the  woodland  floor  was  noticeably  drier, 
and  fungi  were  at  first  scarce  apart  from  a  cluster  of 
Stinkhorn  eggs.  However,  a  diversion  into  mossy 
Birchwood  was  rewarded  by  a  large  grey-brown 
Amanita  identified  as  A.  inaurata.  This  is  a  northern 
species  and  not  welt  known,  although  illustrated  on  the 
back  of  1965  Collins  Guide.  The  photograph  in  Roger 
Phillips'  book  appears  to  be  another  species.  While 
some  of  us  were  identifying  Gvmnopilus  penetrans. 
the  leader  and  others  were  waiting  for  us  further  along 
the  path.  On  rejoining  them  we  disturbed  2  or  3 
Buzzards  which  flew  near  us,  mewing,  for  quite  a  while. 

A  winding  path  through  the  woods  produced  many 
fungi  but  few  new  species.  We  did  see  the  purple 
Laccaria  amethvstea.  in  good  condition.  The  final 
part  of  the  foray  was  across  the  large  meadow  at  the 
heart  of  Beecraigs.  The  area  which  had  been  mown 
was  unproductive,  and  the  unmown  parts  were  a  bit 
overgrown.  However  the  pathsides  were  ideal  for 
Waxcaps,  Hvarocvbe  species,  the  most  impressive 
of  which  was  prate  ns  is.  with  the  somewhat  slimy 
species  p sittacina  and  laeta  also  found.  One  yellow 
species  was  almost  certainly  ceracea. 

The  foray  ended  with  the  dissection  of  a  fox  pellet  on 
the  barbecue  site,  some  corn  and  minute  bones  being 
identified.  This  had  been  a  very  enjoyable  foray  and 
one  that  should  be  repeated. 

DAVID  ADAMSON 

Note:  In  the  afternoon  some  of  us  came  upon  a  dead 
Beech  completely  festooned  with  shining  Porcelain  Fungus. 
An  amazing  sight  -  they  looked  like  Christmas 
decorations.  )M 


BELHAVEN  CLIFFS 

Date  Saturday,  24th  November 

Leader  Frank  May 

An  excursion  at  the  end  of  November  to  look  at 
geological  features  on  an  exposed  shore  could  have 
been  an  exercise  in  endurance  on  a  poor  day. 
However,  weather  conditions  were  calm  and  mild  and 
we  had  a  very  interesting  and  enjoyable  excursion 
under  the  expert  guidance  of  Frank  May. 


Our  leader  gave  a  short  introduction  indicating  the 
sequence  of  events  which  had  produced  the  landforms 
which  we  were  to  see,  and  we  each  received  a 
handout  explaining  this  in  more  detail.  The  oldest 
rocks  in  the  area  were  laid  down  about  350  million 
years  ago,  as  sands  on  an  alluvial  plain,  by  a  river 
flowing  north-eastwards  towards  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
Gradually  the  plain  was  transformed  into  a  coastal 
lagoon  in  which  beds  of  mudstone  and  impure  dolomitic 
limestone  were  deposited.  Quiet  sedimentation  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  volcanic  activity.  The 
eruptions  took  place  on  to  a  surface  covered  by  water 
and  were  violently  explosive  just  as  in  the  modem 
eruption  of  Surtsey  off  the  coast  of  Iceland. 

The  volcanoes  were  subsequently  removed  by  erosion 
but  necks  (pipes)  exposed  in  the  cliffs  and  on  the 
intertidal  wave-cut  platform  mark  the  sites  of  former 
underground  channels  which  fed  these  volcanoes. 
Long  after  the  volcanoes  were  extinct,  the  central  part 
of  Scotland  was  affected  by  north-south  tension  and 
the  resulting  east-west  fractures  were  filled  by  magma 
rising  from  the  earth's  mantle;  this  solidified  as  dykes 
of  quartz-dolerite,  examples  of  which  can  be  seen 
along  the  coast  and  forming  off-shore  skerries.  The 
strata  exposed  on  the  foreshore  are  cut  by  a  number 
of  minor  faults. 

The  weight  of  the  ice  which  covered  Scotland  in  the 
most  recent  ice  age  had  depressed  the  land  and  when 
the  ice  melted,  a  gradual  rise  in  the  level  of  the  land 
took  place  over  thousands  of  years,  accompanied  by 
a  fall  in  the  shoreline.  The  resultant  'raised  beach’ 
may  be  seen  clearly  from  Belhaven. 

As  we  walked  along  the  shore  our  leader  took  great 
care  to  point  out  to  us  the  features  he  had  mentioned 
in  his  introduction.  At  a  number  of  places  the 
sedimentary  mudstones  and  limestones  have  very 
striking  colours,  the  original  grey  colour  having  been 
modified  after  the  sediments  had  solidifed  into  rock. 
The  red  colour  formed  when  a  solution  containing  iron 
percolated  along  bedding  planes  and  joints;  this 
change  is  very  old.  Some  of  the  rocks  are  yellowish 
and  this  colour  change,  we  learned,  is  more  modern. 

Not  far  from  our  starting  point  we  were  shown  a  deposit 
of  sandy  shingle  containing  shells  in  abundance  and 
lying  well  above  the  present  shoreline.  We  were 
astonished  to  learn  that  these  shells  are  6,500  years 
old,  as  they  looked  just  like  the  shells  found  on  the 
beach  to-day.  However,  the  deposits  contain  a  few 
cowries  which,  we  were  told,  are  no  longer  living  in 
this  bay.  By  climbing  from  the  shore  on  to  the  edge  of 
the  golf  course  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  raised  beach 
a  hundred  metres  or  so  inland.  Indeed,  the  Golf 
Clubhouse  stands  on  this  raised  beach. 

Back  on  the  wave-cut  platform,  we  were  shown  an 
excellent  example  of  a  quartz-dolerite  dyke,  about  30 
cms  thick  cross-cutting  the  bedding  of  the  sediments, 
with  coarse  crystals  in  the  middle  and  fine-grained 
ones  at  the  outside  edges,  where  cooling  took  place 
more  quickly.  There  was  also  pointed  out  to  us  a  fault 
cutting  through  a  dolerite  dyke.  The  open  space 
formed  when  the  fault  movement  took  place  has  been 
infilled  with  coarsely  crystalline  barite  (barium 
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sulphate)  whose  pale  colour  made  it  easy  to  see  the 
line  of  the  fault.  Moving  farther  out  on  the  flat  rocks, 
we  were  shown  excellent  examples  of  ripple  marks 
formed  by  waves,  and  nearer  the  shore  was  an  equally 
fine  example  of  ripple  marks  formed  by  a  current 
flowing  in  one  direction. 


Finally,  we  reached  the  western  edge  of  the  Parade 
Neck,  an  exceptionally  large  example  (about  I 
kilometre  across)  of  a  feeder  channel  for  the  volcano 
which  had  been  situated  above  it.  Our  leader 
demonstrated  to  us  how  it  was  possible  to  deduce  that 
a  Surtseyan-type  eruption  had  taken  place  here. 

To  round  off  an  superb  day  we  had  an  excellent 
afternoon  tea  in  the  Golf  Clubhouse. 

MARY  CLARKSON 


TWO  PLANTS  WE  RARELY  SEE  IN  THE  LOTH  IANS  AND 
SAW  TWICE  THIS  YEAR  -  IN  ABERFOYLE  WOODS  AND 
AT  THE  BIRKS  OF  ABERFELDY  - 


BEECH  FERN 
Pheaopteris  connectilis 


OAK  FERN 

Gumnocarpium  druopteris 
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CAMMO  OPEN  DAY 


Sunday  26  August  2001 


Cammo  Countryside  Park  is  the  venue  for  this  'local'  event  in  North  West  Edinburgh.  The  park  is 
managed  by  the  City  of  Edinburgh  Countryside  Rangers.  Activities  took  place  in  two  areas. 

At  the  park  entrance,  children  were  given  activity  sheets  and  a  promise  of  a  reward  for  visiting  all  the 
attractions  at  the  event.  The  gatehouse  and  visitor  centre  has  general  information  about  the  grounds. 
Deep  Sea  World  had  a  small  tank  where  some  native  marine  species  could  be  viewed,  and  touched. 
Many  children  seemed  to  delight  in  poking  and  prodding  starfish  and  hermit  crabs,  and  chatting  with  Deep 
Sea  World  staff.  Behind  the  centre  was  a  field  of  static  engines  popping  away  and  showing  how  tasks 
such  as  threshing  were  undertaken  in  former  times.  A  small  parade  of  ancient  tractors  attracted  engine 
enthusiasts. 

The  main  activities  took  place  in  the  area  by  the  remains  of  the  house.  The  ruins  perched  on  top  of  a 
hillock  provide  a  good  setting  for  falconry  displays  and  an  opportunity  for  children  to  practise  their 
climbing  skills.  Below,  the  activities  focussed  mostly  on  use  of  natural  materials.  A  splendid  coloured 
felt  yurt  was  used  for  story  telling.  This  yurt  is  regularly  used  at  storytelling  events  for  children.  The  yurt 
maker  was  demonstrating  felt  making  and  encouraging  children  to  have  a  go.  The  Four  Winds  group 
displayed  sculptures  and  musical  instruments.  The  chance  to  turn  some  wood  and  weave  willow  satisfied 
some.  A  very  enthusiastic  invertebrate  lover  had  a  host  of  plastic  boxes  and  pots  containing  exotic 
beasts.  Storytelling  and  puppet  shows  drew  children  and  adults  alike.  A  few  local  history  and  natural 
history  groups  had  displays  showing  their  aims  and  work. 

As  usual  Cammo  Open  Day  was  a  relaxed  affair  attracting  those  making  it  a  special  outing  and  those  who 
just  happened  to  find  it. 

SARAH  ADAMSON 

This  lovely  drawing  was  done  for  the  Journal  by  one  of  our  youngest  members, 
Jennifer  Adamson. 
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EXCURSION  to  GLEN  ROY  and  GLEN  SPE/LN 


A  memory  of  Glen  £.oy 
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RODDY’S  REPORT 


How  breathtaking  was  our  first  foray  into  the  glens  of 
the  area  The  majesty  of  the  mountains  was 
accentuated  by  the  mist  swirling  around  them  as  we 
drove  from  our  base  in  Spean  Bridge  to  the 
rendezvous  point  at  Roy  Bridge.  A  pleasant  and  very 
charming  stretch  of  woodland  was  the  first  feature  we 
passed  through  as  we  journeyed  up  Glen  Roy  to  the 
parking  area  at  the  Viewpoint.  It  was  an  impressive 
journey,  with  the  slender  road  clinging  to  the  side  of 
the  valley  high  above  the  river,  and  extensive  views 
across  the  glen  to  the  other  side. 

The  scenery  as  seen  from  the  Viewpoint  itself  was 
really  spectacular.  One  could  see  far  into  the 
distance,  back  the  way  we  had  come,  with  the  mist 
forming  wispy  layers  against  the  upper  slopes.  In  the 
foreground  were  interesting  undulations  of  glacial 
origin.  At  the  other  side  of  the  parking  area,  the  vista 
up  the  glen  was  just  as  magnificent  and  revealed  the 
principal  focus  of  the  holiday  -  namely,  an  exploration 
of  the  fascinating  geological  remains  left  behind  by  the 
glaciers  of  long  ago. 

The  most  clearly  marked  of  these  geological  remains 
were  the  3  lines  on  the  hillside  on  one  side,  and  at  the 
far  end  of  the  glen  where  it  turned  abruptly  rightwards. 
These  lines  known  as  'Parallel  Roads’  are  the  former 
shorelines  of  glacial  dammed  lakes.  As  we  walked 
up  the  glen  from  the  Viewpoint  these  Parallel  Roads  at 
one  point  cut  into  the  bare  rock  itself.  This  particular 
feature  was  made  more  complex  by  the  existence  in 
certain  areas  of  other  ancient  shorelines  between  the 
main  ones.  The  different  shorelines  marked  changes 
in  the  water  levels  of  the  lake  over  the  years  when  the 
glacier  advanced  and  receded.  At  certain  times  over 
these  years  water  draining  from  the  glen  had  to  find 
new  exits  from  Glen  Roy.  The  first  outlet  was  towards 
Glen  Spey,  and  the  final  exit  back  towards  Glen 
Spean  and  the  Great  Glen. 


What  helped  to  make  the  walk  up  the  glen  from  the 
Viewpoint  so  delightful  were  the  extreme  rises,  dips 
and  twists  of  the  narrow  road  which  made  the  views  up 
and  down  the  valley  so  different  between  different 
sections  of  the  road.  Again  the  hummocky  glacial 
deposits  were  visible  down  the  slopes  of  the  river 
valley. 

An  interesting  feature  that  we  examined  on  reaching 
the  higher  land  separating  Glen  Roy  from  a 
neighbouring  glen  was  a  delta  deposit  situated  against 
a  Parallel  Road.  The  delta  was  indicated  by  gentle 
vegetation-covered  rises  in  the  ground.  A  delta 
deposit  is  a  type  of  glacial  deposit  found  at  the  end  of 
a  glacial  lake.  From  this  vantage  point  the  effects  of 
glaciation  could  be  seen  all  around.  At  the  top  of  a 
deep-sided  valley  was  a  slope  owing  its  origin  to  the 
terminal  moraine  of  a  glacier,  whilst  below  where  we 
stood  was  the  adjacent  glen  to  Glen  Roy.  This  valley, 
which  eventually  joined  Glen  Roy  further  down  had 
once  contained  its  own  glacial  lake,  leaving  behind  a 
separate  series  of  Parallel  Roads. 

A  short  stiff  climb  took  us  up  to  one  of  the  Parallel 
Roads,  which  we  followed  on  our  return  walk  back  to 
the  car  park.  Once  on  the  Parallel  Road,  the 
vegetation  made  it  much  less  obvious  than  when  it  was 
seen  from  a  distance.  On  the  return  route  we 
crossed  a  low  ridge  of  vegetation-covered  glacial 
deposit,  stretching  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  hillside, 
which  marked  the  maximum  spread  of  the  glacier  up 
Glen  Roy. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  parts  of  the  excursion 
occurred  as  the  path  dropped  unexpectedly  and 
steeply  into  one  of  the  many  deep  and  narrow  sided 
gullies  of  the  glen.  The  way  the  clear,  sparkling  burn 
cascaded  over  a  series  of  miniature  waterfalls,  and 
emerged  from  the  dense  wooded  banks  into  a  clear 
area  where  the  path  crossed  it,  only  to  disappear 
amongst  the  trees  below,  appealed  to  me  so  much 
that  I  lingered  for  a  few  minutes  just  to  absorb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  scene. 


Other  highlights  of  that  day  in  Glen  Roy  took  place 
when  we  motored  up  the  valley  beyond  the  sharp  turn 
to  the  right  to  look  at  an  amazing  fan  deposit  of  glacial 
material  -  impressive  because  of  its  large  expanse 
and  height.  Once  again  the  Parallel  Roads  were 
evident  and  the  views  up  the  glen  were  just  as  superb 
and  extensive  as  before.  Though  the  drive  between 
the  car  park  and  this  area  was  a  challenging  one  for 
the  drivers  because  of  the  extreme  rises  and  dips  of 
the  road  and  its  tight  corners,  the  views  down  the 
sharp  drop  to  the  river  were  not  to  be  missed.  The 
river  changed  constantly,  from  flowing  through  narrow 
chasms  to  twisting  between  flatter  land  with  low  banks. 

Just  to  make  a  perfect  ending  to  the  excursion,  at  the 
stone  bridge  where  we  turned  back  there  was  a  most 
satisfying  close  view  of  a  very  picturesque  multistage 
waterfall,  with  the  water  tumbling  over  at  all  sorts  of 
angles. 

One  more  enthralling  feature  was  observed  before  the 
day  closed.  This  was  the  moraine  left  by  the  glacier 
above  Loch  Laggan.  Now  the  area  is  covered  by  a 
large  forest,  obscuring  a  lot  of  the  glacial  remnants, 
but  the  forest  track  follows  the  line  of  the  moraine, 
making  the  edge  visible.  Near  the  start  of  the  track,  a 
gap  in  the  forest  enabled  us  to  look  across  the  river  to 
see  a  raised  piece  of  ground  and  some  rock  features  - 
again  glacial  remains.  Deposits  had  also  been  carried 
down  by  water  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Loch  Laggan. 


The  final  expedition  through  rugged,  varied  and 
picturesque  countryside  to  the  shores  of  Loch  Treig 
was  also  extremely  rewarding.  Of  special  interest 
there  was  a  large  delta  deposit  to  the  north  of  Loch 
Treig.  This  stretched  to  the  south  edge  of  Glen 
Spean.  Where  part  of  it  had  been  eaten  into  for 
quarrying  operations,  one  section  had  been  laid  bare 
revealing  rock  deposits  laid  down  in  strata  by  glacial 
action.  This  was  most  striking. 

Another  most  startling  sight  was  found  on  the  shores 
of  Loch  Treig  where  an  immense,  deep  natural  pothole, 
open  on  one  side,  had  been  created  in  the  rocks. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  geological  landmark,  several  of 
the  rock  faces  on  the  edge  of  the  stony  beach  showed 
eye-catching  and  varied,  coloured  banding  and 
smoothly  worn  out  hollows. 

The  area  through  which  we  travelled  through  that  day 
contained  several  kettle  holes  i.e.  depressions  made 
by  detached  blocks  of  ice  mixed  with  sediment  melting 
in  an  area  of  glacial  drift.  Our  route  on  foot  didn't  take 
us  past  any,  but  as  we  approached  the  Loch  Treig 
parking  area  in  the  cars,  we  passed  one  which  had 
become  filled  with  water  to  form  a  good  sized  and  very 
scenic  loch,  set  amongst  woodland. 

One  last  vivid  memory  was  two  sightings  of  the 
beautiful  Gold-ringed  Dragonfly  in  the  upper  part  of 
Glen  Roy  and  just  to  the  north  of  Loch  Treig.  Seeing 
this  impressively  black  and  yellow  marked  insect 
twice  was  a  bonus  -  a  most  pleasant  surprise.  On 
the  second  sighting  I  was  so  fascinated  with  it  that  it 
became  something  of  a  quest  to  pursue  it  through  the 
vegetation,  to  get  a  closer  look  at  it. 

RODDY  CLARK 


THE  GEOLOGIST’S  ACCOUNT  of  the  Glen  Roy  Area 


25  members  assembled  at  the  Viewpoint  in  Glen  Roy  at 
9.30  am  on  4th  July,  a  cloudy,  muggy  day  with  a  few 
bright  periods,  but  with  the  possibility  of  rain  never  far 
away.  However  waterproofs  were  not  needed,  and 
the  threatened  midges  also  failed  to  make  an 
appearance.  The  objectives  were  to  examine  the 
Parallel  Roads  (glacial  lake  shorelines),  three  of 
which  at  350,  325  and  260  m  above  Ordnance  Datum 
are  prominently  displayed  in  Glen  Roy,  and  to  see 
how  these  fitted  into  the  glacial  history. 

The  shorelines  were  formed  at  a  time  of  very  cold 
climate  during  the  last  fling  of  the  last  ice  age,  the 
Loch  Lomond  Readvance  (11,000  to  10,000 
radiocarbon  years  ago),  and  so  are  cut  partly  into 
solid  rock  by  frost  action.  At  this  time,  glaciers 
advancing  into  Glen  Spean  from  the  west  and  south 
dammed  up  an  enlarged  Loch  Laggan,  which 
overflowed  eastwards  across  a  col  at  260m  to  the 


drainage  into  the  River  Spey,  and  thence  to  the  east 
coast.  As  the  ice  advanced  up  Glen  Roy,  it  dammed 
lakes  at  325  m  and  350  m,  the  last  of  which  overflowed 
from  the  head  of  Glen  Roy  into  the  River  Spey  itself. 
As  the  climate  rapidly  warmed  about  10,000 
radiocarbon  years  ago,  the  ice  is  thought  to  have 
melted  back,  so  that  the  lower  shorelines  were 
reoccupied  or  re-formed  in  reverse  order. 

Finally,  when  the  ice  front  had  retreated  to  Spean 
Bridge  the  260  m  lake  drained  catastrophically  under 
the  ice,  with  about  5  cubic  kilometres  of  water 
discharging  through  the  Great  Glen  and  into  the  Moray 
Firth  at  Inverness. 

The  Viewpoint  [NN  298  853]  is  perched  on  a  mass  of 
debris  discharged  into  the  260  m  lake  from  the  nearby 
ice  front.  It  is  actually  situated  a  short  distance  inside 
the  maximum  position  reached  by  the  glacier  in  Glen 
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Roy,  but  one  can  look  northwards  to  ground  that  was 
deglaciated  during  the  retreat  of  the  Scottish  ice-sheet 
a  little  after  13,000  radiocarbon  years  ago. 

The  middle  part  of  Glen  Roy  is  a  typical  U-shaped 
glacial  valley  which  follows  the  trend  of  the  local 
metamorphic  rocks  (psammite  formed  from  sandstone 
on  the  west  side,  and  mica-schist  formed  from  shale 
on  the  east  side).  To  get  a  better  picture  of  the  rather 
complex  glacial  history,  we  walked  northwards  along 
the  public  road,  and  then  ascended  the  valley  side  to 
the  col  at  the  head  of  the  Caol  Lairig  by  means  of  a  cart 
track.  There  are  a  few  exposures  here  of  appinite,  a 
dark,  easily  weathered,  intrusive  basic  igneous  rock, 
rich  in  iron  and  magnesium. 

At  the  col  [288  865]  there  is  a  beautiful  end 
moraine  left  by  a  tongue  of  ice  which 
extended  up  to  Caol  Lairig  at  the  maximum 
of  the  Loch  Lomond  Readvance.  Here 
also  we  admired  a  mini  delta  at  the  level  of 
the  350  m  Parallel  Road  [287  867], 

Walking  back  towards  the  Viewpoint  along 
the  325m  Parallel  Road,  we  crossed  the 
maximum  position  reached  by  the  glacier 
in  Glen  Roy.  This  is  marked  by  a  limit  of 
thick  glacial  drift.  During  the  return,  some 
members  were  diverted  from  geology  here 
by  Merlin  chicks  and  a  large  moth,  whilst 
others  had  earlier  lingered  to  assess  the 
botany. 


these  are  now  concealed  by  lichens.  The  valley  of 
the  Rough  Burn  took  the  overflow  from  the  325  m 
lake  in  Glen  Roy,  the  waters  discharging  to  form  a 
delta  in  Loch  Laggan  at  the  260  m  level.  The  beds  of 
gravel,  sand  and  silt  which  form  the  delta  can  be  seen 
in  exposures  on  both  sides  of  the  loch,  east  of  the 
dam. 

The  road  to  Fersit,  our  next  parking  stop,  passes 
through  gravel  mounds  associated  with  glacial  rivers 
flowing  north  from  an  ice  front  near  the  Treig  dam. 
There  are  several  beautiful  kettleholes  formed  on  the 
melting  of  remnants  of  glacier  ice  buried  by  river  gravel 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  dangerous  to  linger  to  see 
these  on  this  very  narrow  and  twisty  road.  Fersit 
itself  stands  immediately  south  of  remnants 
of  the  delta  that  formed  in  the  260  m  Parallel 
Road  lake  as  the  Treig  glacier  stood  near  the 
Treig  dam,  after  it  had  retreated  from  its 
maximum  position  at  Roughburn. 

After  parking  at  the  end  of  the  tarmac  road, 
we  explored  the  delta  remnant  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  River  Treig  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  village.  Standing  at  the  north  end  of 
the  gently  sloping  delta  top  one  can  imagine 
looking  out  over  the  260  m  lake  (taking  care 
not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  meltwater 
streaming  from  the  glacier!).  Gravel 
workings  in  the  delta  date  chiefly  from  the 
building  of  the  Treig  dam,  a  little  before 
the  Second  World  War. 


NORTHERN  OAK  EGGAR 


After  a  midge-and-cleg-free  lunch  at  the  Viewpoint,  we 
took  the  cars  to  Braeroy  Lodge  to  examine  the  fan  of 
river  gravels  backed  by  a  terminal  moraine  upstream  of 
Turret  Bridge.  This,  one  of  several  fans  in  Glen  Roy, 
is  a  subject  of  controversy  -  was  it  formed  at  the 
maximum  of  the  Loch  Lomond  Readvance  about 
10,000  years  ago;  or  does  it  date  from  the  retreat  of 
the  Scottish  ice-sheet  a  little  less  than  13,000 
radiocarbon  years  ago?  It  is  certainly  partly  covered 
in  lake  silts,  and  may  also  be  underlain  by  such  silts. 

We  concluded  the  geological  part  of  the  day  with  a 
walk  along  Glen  Roy  to  the  old  military  road  bridge  over 
the  Allt  Dearg.  From  here  one  can  view  the  superb 
river  terraces  at  the  base  of  the  Annat  fan,  and  the 
delta  associated  with  the  325  m  shoreline  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Burn  of  Agie.  The  stream  bank  by  the  bridge 
yielded  a  harvest  of  chanterelle  mushrooms  to  the 
fungally  minded. 

On  the  5th  July,  at  first  another  muggy,  cloudy  day, 
but  later  in  hot  sun  we  explored  Glen  Spean.  From 
Roy  Bridge  we  travelled  to  Roughburn  at  the  west  end 
of  Loch  Laggan  and,  leaving  the  cars,  followed  the 
forestry  road  northwestwards  from  the  car  park  for  a 
little  over  a  kilometre.  This  road  runs  for  part  of  its 
length  on  the  well-marked  terminal  moraines  of  the 
Loch  Lomond  Readvance  glacier  that  crossed  Glen 
Spean  from  Loch  Treig.  They  are  formed  of  bouldery 
gravel,  including  large  blocks  of  pale  grey  Strath 
Ossian  granodiorite  which  have  probably  only  been 
carried  a  short  distance  from  source.  Just  east  of  the 
first  major  bend  in  the  road,  glaciated  granodiorite  not 
far  outwith  the  limit  of  the  Loch  Lomond  Readvance 
formerly  showed  west-to-east  trending  striations,  but 


After  lunching  near  the  cars,  we  walked  to  the  Treig 
dam  to  find  the  water  level  unusually  low,  with  the 
remains  of  a  crannog  exposed  a  short  distance  south 
of  the  dam  itself.  About  500  m  south  of  the  dam  the 
low  water  level  enabled  us  to  examine  clean,  water- 
worn  scalloped  rock  surfaces  exposed  by  the  erosion 
of  a  cover  of  gravel.  These  features  were  formed  by 
gravel-laden  torrents  flowing  between  the  glacier  and 
the  valley  sides,  and  include  a  2  m  high  pothole.  An 
even  larger,  half  pothole  can  be  seen  by  the  roadside 
between  here  and  the  dam. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  complex  history  of  events 
following  the  draining  of  the  260  m  Parallel  Road  lake, 
too  much  to  investigate  in  two  days.  During  this  post- 
Parallel  Roads  period,  lake  levels  fluctuated  and 
lowered  as  the  Spean  ice  retreated  into  the  Great 
Glen.  We  saw  a  little  of  this  when,  for  our  last  stop, 
we  drove  towards  the  mouth  of  Glen  Spean  and  parked 
on  the  road  between  the  Commando  Memorial  and 
Mucomir.  Here  we  viewed  a  delta  associated  with  a 
113  m  lake  level  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  (at 
Brackletter),  and  a  series  of  moraine  ridges  running 
down  the  valley  side.  The  latter  were  possibly  formed 
annually  as  the  Loch  Lomond  Readvance  ice  retreated 
and  wasted  away. 

DOUGLAS  PEACOCK 
For  more  information: 

GLEN  ROY  AREA  Field  Guide;  Edited  by 
i  D  Peacocfe  &  R  Cornish.  Pubf.  by  Quaternary 
Research  Association  .  £3  from  The  British 

Geological  Survey,  King’s  Buildings. 
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A  BIRDWATCHER’S  VIEW  of  the  GLEN  ROY  OUTING 


The  first  day  looked  wry  promising  when,  on  arrival  at 
the  viewpoint  in  Glen  Roy.  a  cock  Ring  Ousel  was  seen 
very  close  to  the  cor  park.  Howeuer  the  observer  made 
the  birdwatcher's  fundamental  error  of  turning  away  to 
alert  other  members  of  its  presence  and.  of  course,  the 
bird  disappeared  during  those  few  seconds  of  inattention. 
Despite  some  eager  searching  no  further  trace  could  be 
found  at  the  time,  but  later,  whilst  waiting  for  the  main 
party  to  return  from  the  hill,  the  enthusiastic  Molly 
spotted  two  separate  male  Ring  Ousels  in  the  same  area. 

In  the  course  of  that  morning  walk  to  the  3 50  metre 
Parallel  Road  the  main  return  party  found  and  spent 
some  time  watching,  high  above  them  on  the  hill,  an  adult 
Merlin  and  three  fledged  young.  Earlier,  on  the  way 
uphill,  calls  of  juvenile  raptors  had  been  heard  and  there 
was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  it  might  be  a  family  of 
Peregrines,  but  Merlins  were  just  as  acceptable.  A  few 
individuals  came  back  the  'easy  way',  spotting  some 
immature  Stonechats  and  an  adult  Wheatear  on  the  way. 

Further  up  the  glen,  in  the  afternoon.  Swallows  and 
Sand  Martins  were  seen  hawking  over  the  trees  and 
river:  Siskins  called  in  (he  air  but  were  difficult  to  see.  Not 
so  House  Sparrows  though,  and  for  most  of  us  it  was 
pleasing  to  remake  acquaintance  with  this  seemingly 
disappearing  species.  Waders  were  represented  by 
Curlew.  Lapwing  and  many  piping  Oystercatchers  but 
perhaps  the  most  numerous  one  was  the  Common 
Sandpiper  which  could  be  heard  at  every  stop  by  loch  or 
river  during  the  three  days  of  the  outing.  The  only  bird 
heard  oftener  in  that  time  was  the  Meadow  Pipit. 


Next  morning  on  a  walk  near  Loch  Laggan,  Siskins  and 
Redpolls  flew  overhead  making  t heir  typical  calls,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  loud,  metallic  'chip,  chip'  of  the 
Crossbill  could  be  heard,  but  the  callers  were  never  seen. 
On  the  loch  a  party  of  about  120  Greylag  Geese  were 
roosting.  After  lunch,  the  walk  to  Loch  Treig  produced 
some  excitement  for  the  birders  when  a  family  of 
Buzzards,  a  pair  of  adults  and  two  youngsters,  was  seen, 
along  with  a  Peregrine,  whose  presence  was  not  at  all 
appreciated  by  the  larger  raptors.  The  parent  Buzzards 
circled  high  over  the  hills,  whilst  the  fledglings  sat  on  a 
rock,  silhouetted  against  the  skyline,  calling  for  food. 

On  the  debit  side,  it  was  strange  that  being  so  close  to 
burns,  rivers  and  lochs,  no  one  reported  seeing  either 
Dipper  or  Grey  Wagtail.  And  they  were  looked  for 
regularly. 

Apart  from  the  actual  outings  two  nights  in  the  camp  site 
at  Roy  Bridge  produced  a  roding  Woodcock,  Spotted 
Flycatcher  (somewhat  of  a  rarity  these  days),  and  the 
usual  finches. 

And  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  that  on  the  way  to  Roy 
Bridge  a  stop  at  the  RSPB  reserve  at  Killiecrankie 
produced  Wood  Warbler.  Redstart  and  Tree  Pipit  but  the 
Pied  Flycatchers  eluded  us.  On  the  way  home  a  late  night 
listen  for  Spotted  Crake  at  the  Insh  marshes  was  a 
complete  non-event  (probably  too  late  in  the  season).  But 
next  morning  we  did  manage  to  find  a  family  party  of 
Crested  Tits  at  Loch  an  Lilein.  That  was  pleasing. 

JIM  STEWART 


MERLIN’S  PLUCKING  POST 


On  the  4th  July  2001  the  party  came  across  a  family  of  Merlins  In  Glen 
Roy  comprising  I  adult  and  3  juveniles.  Nearby  i  found  a  metre  high 
boulder  which  was  being  used  as  a  plucking  post.  On  top  of  the 
boulder  was  a  freshly  killed  adult  Meadow  Pipit  while  on  the  ground 
was  a  juvenile  Meadow  Pipit  which  had  presumably  fallen  off  the 
boulder.  The  juvenile  Pipit  was  in  the  process  of  being  interred  by  a 
Sexton  Beetle  (Mcrophorus  vespifloides).  Also  on  the  ground  scattered 
around  the  boulder  were  the  wings  of  the  Northern  Oak  Iggar  Moth 
(Lasciocamaa  auercus  callunae  }.  The  bodies  presumably  eaten  by  the 
Merlin. 


Ian  McCollum 
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PLANTS  and  INSECTS  of  Glen  ROY 


The  main  aim  of  the  trip  was  to  learn  something  of  the 
geology  of  the  area,  but  other  interests  were  not 
neglected.  We  started  on  Wednesday  by  examining 
the  ‘Parallel  Roads’  on  the  side  of  Glen  Roy,  and 
trying  to  walk  along  one  of  them  (though  it  turned  out  to 
be  more  road-like  from  a  distance  than  at  close 
quarters). 

The  underlying  rock  is  hard  and  most  of  the  hillside 
vegetation  heathy,  but  there  were  greener  patches 
among  the  heather,  where  little  flushes  had  brought 
down  sweeter  soil  and  alpine  flowers.  These  were 
marked  by  Wild  Thyme  ( Thymus  Dolvtrichus),  Alpine 
Bistort  ( Persicaria  vivioara)  and  Yellow  Saxifrage 
( Saxifraaa  aizoides). 

The  Heather  (Calluna  vulgaris)  was  not  yet  in  flower, 
but  the  bright  purple  of  Bell  Heather  ( Erica  cinerea) 
brought  patches  of  colour  to  dry  rocky  places,  while 
the  paler  pink  of  Cross-leaved  Heath  (Erica  tetralix )  did 
the  same  for  boggy  areas.  Actually  the  bogs  were 
quite  colourful,  brightened  not  only  by  the  Heath  but 
also  by  the  bright  yellow  spikes  of  Bog  Asphodel 
( Narthesium  ossifraaum)  and  the  pink  and  white  spikes 
of  Heath  Spotted  Orchids  (Dactvlorhiza  maculata). 

Bogs  and  flushes  are  good  for  sedges,  and  there  were 
enough  to  keep  the  botanists  busy,  including  our  only 
dioecious  (single-sex)  sedge.  Plants  of  Carex  dioica 
or  Separate  Sedge  have  spikes  of  either  all-male  or  all¬ 
female  flowers.  The  former  were  looking  pretty  tired 
since  they  had  shed  their  pollen  but  the  latter  were 
filling  out  nicely  with  seed. 

We  found  3  insectivorous  plants  in  the  boggy  patches: 
the  Round-leaved  Sundew  (Drosera  rotundifolia).  the 
taller,  longer  leaved  Great  Sundew  ( Drosera  anglica ) 
and  the  Common  Butterwort  ( Pinauicula  vulgaris). 
The  Sundews  trap  insects  on  the  long  sticky  hairs 
which  cover  their  leaves.  When  a  leaf  ‘feels’  its  prey 
struggling,  other  hairs  bend  over  to  help  entrap  dinner 
(usually  a  small  fly  or  midge),  and  then  the  plant 
exudes  a  digestive  fluid  to  consume  it.  The 
Butterworts  have  a  simpler  system  -  their  leaves  are 
just  sticky  flypapers,  but  again  exude  a  digestive 
fluid.  Wet  peat  is  pretty  poor  in  nutrition,  and  these 
plants  have  evolved  this  novel  way  of  supplementing 
their  diet. 

Plants  are  not  the  only  insect-predators  in  bogs,  and 
we  soon  caught  sight  of  another  one  -  the  handsome 
Gold-ringed  Dragonfly  (Corduleaaster  boltonii ). 
Dragonflies  are  scions  of  an  ancient  race:  300  million 
years  ago  their  ancestors  flew  among  the  giant 
Horsetails  and  Clubmosses  of  the  great  Carboniferous 
coal  forests.  Like  the  Horsetails  and  Clubmosses  they 
were  much  larger  then  -  true 'dragons’.  Clubmosses 
today  are  mainly  creeping  plants,  spreading  sideways 
instead  of  upwards  as  they  used  to  do.  One 
exception  is  the  Fir  Clubmoss  (Huperzia  selaao).  still 
upright,  but  only  about  6  inches  high.  One  member  of 
the  party  found  it  on  the  hillside,  while  the  Stag’s  Horn 


Clubmoss  ( Lycopodium  clavatum )  was  found  creeping 
over  river  shingle  later  in  the  day. 

A  number  of  people  had  noticed  some  attractive 
meadows  lower  down  the  glen,  and  some  stopped  for  a 
look  at  them  on  the  way  back,  while  others  returned 
later.  They  were  beautiful  old-fashioned  hay  meadows 
with  Ox-eye  Daisies  (Leucanthemum  vulaarum). 
Buttercups  ( Ranunculus  acris  and  f?.  reoens ),  Sorrel 
(Rumex  acetosa ).  Red  Clover  ( Trifolium  oratense ). 
Yellow  Rattle  ( Rhinanthus  minor)  and  an  assortment  of 
Orchids  which  included  more  Heath  Spotted  Orchids, 
Fragrant  Orchid  ( Gvmnodenia  conoosea)  and  both 
Greater  and  Lesser  Butterfly  Orchids  (Platanthera 
chlorantha  and  Pj bifolia)-  Such  meadows  are  rarely 
seen  these  days. 

The  next  day  saw  us  on  the  forestry  track  at 
Roughburn,  which  was  quite  sheltered  in  places, 
giving  rise  to  an  attack  of  midges  at  one  stop  (the 
Sundews  were  clearly  not  doing  their  stuff)  but  good 
views  of  some  rather  lethargic  butterflies  at  another. 
The  Common  Blue  (Polvommatus  icarus)  is  quite 
widespread  over  Scotland,  but  the  Small  Pearl- 
bordered  Fritillary  ( Boloria  selene  )  has  a  much  more 
restricted  range,  and  we  had  good  views  of  both.  One 
of  the  latter  even  allowed  us  to  turn  back  its  wing  so 
that  we  could  see  the  silvery  markings  on  the 
underside  and  confirm  its  identity. 

Later  on  we  drove  back  to  Fersit  to  look  at  the 
enormous  heaps  of  gravel  which  once  blocked  a 
glacial  lake,  and  walked  to  the  modern  Loch  Treig  dam 
to  admire  the  scouring  effects  of  glacial  streams. 
Here  we  encountered  more  butterflies,  including  both 
the  Small  Pearl-bordered  and  the  Dark  Green  Fritillary 
( Aravnis  aalaia ),  and  a  number  of  dragonflies.  The  big 
Gold-ringed  Dragonfly  was  buzzing  around  again  along 
with  a  number  of  smaller  damselflies,  one  of  the  blues, 
and  some  Large  Red  Damsels  ( Pvrrhosoma 
nvmohula).  The  latter  were  quite  numerous  with  many 
pairs  in  tandem  and  laying. 

In  one  of  the  little 
patches  of  blanket  bog 
round  Fersit  we  found 
the  Few-flowered  Sedge 
(Carex  oauciflora).  It's 
a  small  and  rather 
inconspicuous  sedge 
with  a  short  spike  of  just 
4  or  5  flowers .  However 
its  yellow  colouring  often 
picks  it  out  from  the  wet 
black  peat  in  which  it 
grows. 

FEW-FLOWERED  SEDGE 

CAREX  PAUCIFLORA 
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Near  the  dam  there  was  Goldenrod 
(Solidaao  viraaurea).  and  the  tiny 
but  rather  beautiful  Heath 
Pearlwort  (Saaina  subulata). 
Unlike  its  relative,  Mossy 
Pearlwort  ( Saaina  procumbens) 
the  gardeners  plague,  it  has  proper 
little  white  flowers  and  glands  on 
the  stems  and  leaves,  which  are 
also  tipped  with  long  awns.  The 
awns  have  earned  it  the 
alternative  name  of 
Awl-leaved  Pearlwort. 


On  the  way  to  Fersit  we  passed  the  Black 
Loch  (Lochan  Dubh)  and  some  of  us 
couldn't  resist  going  back  for  another  look 
on  the  way  home.  We  were  rewarded  by 
stands  of  Water  Lobelia  ( Lobelia 
dortmanna)  and  the  sight  of  a  Red- 
throated  Diver.  A  splendid  end  to  the  trip. 

JACKIE  MUSCOTT 


HEATH  PEARLWORT 

SAGINA  SUBULATA 


As  iue  walked  along  the  track  in  Glen  Roy  u/e  spied  tufts  of  sheep's  wool  which  appeared  to  be 
arranged  as  letters.  We  wondered  if  we  could  be  in  the  presence  of  highly  intellectual  sheep  who 
had  developed  their  own  form  of  communication. 

This  set  in  motion  a  train  of  thought: 


Of  course/  It  was  Molly  who  had  gone  ahead  of  us  looking  for  Ring  Ousels  and  had 
located  them  for  us! 

ERIC  &  EILEEN  PERRY 


;  GIANT  WOOD  WASP 

3 

i 

| 

Walking  off  Ben  Ledi  on  Saturday,  4th  August,  coming  down  through  coniferous  woods,  a  party  were 
accosted  by  a  2-inch  long  Wood  Wasp.  Members  of  the  party  were  panicked  as  the  Wasp  zoomed  around 
them.  The  old  name  of  the  insect  was  Giant  Wood  Wasp,  but  it  is  harmless  in  spite  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
half  inch  long  sting  at  its  tail.  A  more  common  name  for  the  insect  is  the  HorntaiK  Urocerus  aiaas)  which  is  a 
Sawfly.  The  sting-like  appendage  is  an  ovipositor  with  which  it  lays  eggs  in  trees.  The  egg  hatches  out 
1  and  the  grub  spends  2-3  years  feeding  on  the  timber  before  emerging  as  an  adult. 

j  .  IAN  MCCALLUM 

i _ 
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C4ERL4VEROCK  WEEKEND 

Friday  2nd  to  Monday  5th  November 
Leaders  -  Jim  Steiuart  and  Tom  Delaney 

It  is  some  time  since  we  had  a  winter  bird  weekend  on  the  fixture  card  and  we  were  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  book  the  Caerlaverock  Centre  of  the  Wildfowl  and  Wetlands  Trust  for  our  exclusive  use  for  a  few  days 
at  the  beginning  of  November.  We  were  also  fortunate  that  Jim  Stewart  and  Tom  Delaney  agreed  to  be 
our  leaders  because  they  are  expert  ornithologists  who  know  the  area  well.  We  were  less  fortunate, 
though,  in  that,  for  reasons  beyond  their  control,  first  one  and  then  the  other  leader  had  to  withdraw! 
All  was  not  lost,  however,  for  Jim  and  Tom  had  gone  to  the  area  and  had  prepared  an  itinerary  for  the 
excursion  they  were  to  lead.  This  was  amazingly  detailed  with  meeting  points  and  driving  routes  fully 
described;  departure  and  arrival  times  given;  and  birds  we  were  likely  to  see  listed.  We  embarked  on 
the  programme  with  some  trepidation  but  it  all  went  like  clockwork.  Although  we  felt  the  lack  of  our 
expert  leaders,  we  visited  all  the  venues  on  the  Itinerary  and  saw  most  of  the  birds  we  were  expected  to 
see.  We  were  also  incredibly  lucky  to  strike  a  weekend  of  fine  clear  weather. 


MARY  CLARKSON 

FRIDAY 

We  ail  gathered  in  Lochmaben  car  park  for  lunch 
before  making  our  way  along  to  the  hide.  We  saw  a 
Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker  on  the  way,  and  a  Hen 
Harrier  as  well  as  the  usual  Coots,  Tufted  Ducks, 
Mallards,  Mute  Swans,  two  Cormorants  and  a  Heron. 

As  we  returned,  a  Buzzard  was  seen  and  five 
different  fungi,  including  Gloeophyllum  seoiarium  . 
When  we  left,  some  cars  went  via  Ruthwell  Church  to 
see  Ruthwell  Cross.  Others  went  straight  to  Brow  Well 
and  walked  to  the  coast.  A  large  group  of 
Oystercatchers,  Barnacle  Geese  and  Peewits  were 
on  the  bank  to  the  west,  but  the  light  was  not  good 
and  we  were  looking  into  the  sun.  We  also  saw  a  Red 
Squirrel. 

By  4.30,  everyone  had  arrived  at  the  centre,  where 
cups  of  tea,  biscuits  and  Elizabeth’s  shortbread  were 
much  appreciated! 

JEAN  GALBRAITH 

SATURDAY 

The  first  full  day  of  our  weekend  to  the  Solway  began 
with  hazy  sunshine.  From  the  observatory  window  in 
the  farmhouse  we  could  see  a  wonderful  panorama  of 
Shoveler,  Teal,  Wigeon,  Mallard,  Moorhen;  Barnacle, 
Canada  and  Greylag  Geese;  and  Mute  Swan,  while  a 
Collared  Dove  flew  up  into  the  trees  at  the  edge  of  the 
pool. 

The  swans  were  to  be  fed  at  9am  at  the  Peter  Scott 
Hide  further  along  the  main  avenue.  On  the  way,  we 
looked  at  the  feeders  in  the  small  garden  where  Blue 
Tit,  Great  Tit,  Chaffinch  and  Greenfinch  were  feeding 
from  the  seeds  and  nuts,  while  Blackbird,  Robin  and 
Dunnock  foraged  in  the  undergrowth. 

At  the  Peter  Scott  Hide  there  was  a  medley  of 
Pochard,  Mallard,  Wigeon,  Teal,  Shoveler,  Tufted 
Duck,  Moorhen,  Canada  and  Greylag  Geese,  Mute 
and  Whooper  Swans.  Some  of  the  adult  Whoopers 
were  pure  white  and  others  had  rusty  staining  on  their 
heads  and  necks.  The  warden  explained  that  this 


staining  was  due  to  the  birds'  feeding  in  certain 
mineral-rich  waters  in  their  native  Iceland.  We  also 
learned  that  Sheila  Stewart's  swan  and  her  mate  had 
six  cygnets.  Whenever  the  warden  appeared  with  the 
wheelbarrow,  the  birds  began  a  graceful  leisurely 
passage  to  the  feeding  point.  When  the  warden  began 
to  scatter  the  grain,  however,  gracefulness  was 
forgotten  in  a  free-for-all.  One  young  Whooper  was 
determined  that  a  particularly  rich  concentration  of 
grain  was  his  and  woe  betide  any  duck  or  goose  which 
came  within  pecking  distance.  Curiously,  when 
another  young  Whooper  ousted  the  'bully',  the 
newcomer  allowed  the  nearby  Canada  and  Greylag 
Geese  to  feed  in  peace.  The  shyer  species  of  duck 
had  flown  away  when  the  grain  was  scattered.  Only  a 
few  determined  Wigeon  and  Mallard  had  pushed  in 
between  the  larger  birds.  However  the  others  began 
to  return  once  the  flurry  was  over. 

On  the  way  to  the  Tower  Hide  at  the  end  of  the  main 
avenue,  we  saw  a  huge  flock  of  Barnacle  Geese  from 
Svalbard  in  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  black,  white  and 
silver  plumage  of  the  geese  stood  out  against  the 
green  of  the  nearby  field  on  which  they  were  feeding. 

We  also  saw  Robins,  Wrens  and  Blackbirds  and  heard 
Bullfinches.  From  the  Tower  Hide  we  looked  on  to 
more  freshwater  pools.  Here  we  could  see  a  female 
Goldeneye,  a  pair  of  Gadwall,  more  of  the  Shoveler 
with  their  spinning  feeding  technique,  Dabchick  and 
Barnacle  and  Greylag  Geese.  We  could  also  see 
flocks  of  Fieldfare,  Starling  and  Lapwing.  A  female 
Hen  Harrier,  wings  held  in  the  characteristic  'V',  was 
gliding  low  over  the  fields  near  the  pools,  while  a 
Short-eared  Owl  silently  quartered  the  flat  area  near 
the  coast  .  A  fine  Peregrine  perched  for  a  time  in 
classic  pose  on  a  fence,  then  proceeded  to  have  a 
bath  -  to  the  delight  of  the  watchers. 

After  lunch,  a  quick  look  in  the  Foley  Hide  showed 
that  a  few  Curlews  had  joined  the  birds  seen  earlier 
from  the  observatory  window.  The  former  haziness 
had  cleared  to  full  sunshine.  On  the  way  down  the 
side  avenue  to  the  tower  nearest  the  coast,  there  was 
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a  flock  of  Linnets,  a  Redwing  and  a  male  Reed 
Bunting.  Jean  and  Andrew  Gilchrist  had  seen  Roe 
Deer  in  the  area  earlier.  On  the  mudflats  were  a  flock 
of  Curlew,  one  Great  Black-backed  Gull,  several 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls,  Carrion  Crows  and 
Cormorants.  Swimming  near  the  coast-line  were  two 
male  Eider  and,  slightly  further  out,  a  few  Shelduck. 
However  the  angle  of  the  sun  meant  that  waders  were 
seen  in  silhouette  and  were  difficult  to  identify. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  bushes  near  the  hide  were  male 
and  female  Stonechat,  male  Chaffinch  and  a  charm  of 
Goldfinches.  A  Grey  Heron  was  being  mobbed  by 
mischievous  Crows  in  the  field  nearest  the  coast.  A 
Peregrine  perched  on  a  post  at  the  other  side  of  the 
hide. 

Later  on,  at  the  farmhouse  tower,  Bill  Clunie  told  us  of 
Pintail  at  a  small  pool  off  the  main  avenue.  On  the 
way  there  was  a  female  Pheasant  at  the  edge  of  the 
path.  At  the  small  hide  indicated,  we  saw  the  female 
Pintail  and  had  an  excellent  view  of  a  pair  of  Gadwall. 

Later,  Mary  Clarkson  mentioned  that  she  had  seen 
Pinkfoot  Geese  and  Joanie  Fairlie  saw  Ravens  on  the 
way  to  Caerlaverock  that  morning,  and  a  Barn  owl 
from  the  farmhouse  tower  in  the  evening.  The  last 
personal  daylight  image  was  of  the  loveliness  of  a  pair 
of  Whooper  Swans  fiying  against  the  rose  and  apricot 
sky  of  sunset. 

After  dark  was  Badger  time.  We  waited  in  the  quiet 
darkness  of  the  observatory  for  the  Badgers  to  come 
to  the  feeding  station  where,  earlier  in  the  day,  the 
staff  had  hidden  nuts  under  flat  stones  and  had 
smeared  honey  on  the  logs  just  in  front  of  the  window. 
Quietly,  two  black  and  white  faces  appeared  from  the 
trees  at  the  left.  Ready  to  disappear  at  the  least 
sound,  they  paused  at  the  edge  of  the  trees.  Then, 
cautiously,  they  approached.  The  adult  came  forward 
first.  By  the  size  and  build,  it  was  probably  a  boar  or 
male  Badger.  His  powerful  claws  soon  turned  over  the 
flat  stones  to  reach  the  nuts  hidden  underneath.  The 
youngster  came  up  to  the  honey-smeared  logs  where, 
blissfully,  (s)he  licked  the  sticky  sweetness.  The 
soft  lights  under  the  observatory  window  bathed  the 
monochrome  fur  in  a  soft  golden  glow  -  sheer  magic. 
CHRISTINE  BROWN 


SUNDAY 

I  stayed  three  miles  up  the  road  from  the  WWT 
farmhouse  at  a  B&B  in  Bankend,  Hutton  Lodge,  which 
has  had  a  chequered  career,  school  for  girls,  soup 
kitchen  during  the  Depression  and  post  office  in  the 
1960s.  It  then  stood  empty  until  taken  over  and 
renovated  by  the  couple  who  run  it  now  as  a  B&B  (and 
I  can  highly  recommend  it).  On  both  mornings  my  pre¬ 
breakfast  walk  proved  fruitful,  watching  and  listening 
to  skeins  of  Pinkfoot  Geese,  Whooper  Swans  and 
Ravens  flying  out  from  their  roosts.  My  search  for  a 
Kingfisher  on  the  Lochar  Water  however,  was 
unsuccessful,  the  burn  running  too  fast  and  too  high, 
but  Siskins  in  the  trees  behind  the  house  made  up  for 
the  loss. 

The  weather  deteriorated  somewhat  on  Sunday 
morning  from  the  previous  two  mild,  dry  autumn  days, 
with  low  cloud,  wind  and  rain  but,  nothing  daunted,  we 
set  off  for  Carsethorn,  part  of  an  SSI,  SPA  and  Ramsar 
site.  En  route,  the  autumn  colours  were  commented 
on,  despite  the  fact  that  there  had  been  little  frost; 
and  Starling,  Magpie,  Crow,  Rook,  Jackdaw,  Wood 
Pigeon  and  Song  and  Mistle  Thrushes  were  noted. 
On  arrival  at  Carsethorn  we  were  met  by  a  heavy 
squall  but  it  was  decided  to  brave  the  elements  and  go 
for  a  walk  along  the  shore.  Some  folk  stayed  behind 
though,  with  the  excuse  of  wanting  to  ‘seawatch’!  We 
saw  a  mass  of  Oiks  forming  a  thick  black  line  along  the 
shore;  and  Curlew,  Dunlin,  Turnstone,  Knot, 
Redshank  and  Golden  Plover.  Also  seen  on  the 
beach  were  Crows,  Herring  Gulls  and  a  Rock  Pipit. 
Close  inshore  we  spotted  Eider,  Long-tailed  Ducks, 
at  least  five  Great  Crested  Grebes,  two  Red-throated 
Divers  and  an  Atlantic  Grey  Seal  investigating  what 
we  were  doing! 

We  then  drove  to  the  RSPB  reserve  at  Mersehead, 
also  part  of  an  SSI,  SPA  and  Ramsar  site.  The  first 
port  of  call  was  the  visitor  centre:  all  mod  cons, 
including  centrally  heated  loos!  The  short  walk  from 
the  car  park  to  the  centre,  with  Pied  Wagtail 
accompanying  us,  proved  quite  exciting;  and  Linnet 
posing  on  telegraph  wires  and  Robin,  Wren,  Chaffinch 
and  Dunnock  along  the  hedgerow.  It  is  reported  that 
there  is  a  decline  in  House  Sparrows  -  this  is  quite 
clearly  not  the  case  at  Mersehead!  An  article  in  The 
Herald  on  9  November,  2001  (James  Freeman, 
Environment  Correspondent)  states  that  "new  figures 
have  revealed  a  rise  of  1 7%  in  the  bird’s  population  in 
Scotland  last  year".  The  centre  has  marvellous 
panoramic  windows  looking  out  across  the  wet 
grassland  from  where  we  had  lovely  sights  of  Barnacle 
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Geese,  Peewits,  Teal  and  Wigeon,  all  looking  very 
smart  in  the  sun  which  had  come  out  by  this  time.  An 
unidentified  ‘large  grey  lump'  was  spotted  which 
transpired  to  be  a  dead  Barnacle  Goose,  possibly 
caught  in  the  telegraph  wires  when  coming  in  to  land. 

From  the  centre,  we  walked  out  to  the  hide.  Another 
shower  greeted  us,  but  luckily  we  were  under  the 
shelter  of  trees.  Along  the  wooded  path,  Blackbird 
and  Blue,  Great  and  Coal  Tits  were  seen  and 
Treecreeper  heard  calling;  and  white  Pink  Purslane 
(Clavtonian  sibirica)  in  flower  -  this  at  the  beginning  of 
November!  On  reaching  the  hide  the  sun  reappeared, 
and  autumn  colours  and  cloud  patterns  reflected  on 
the  loch.  A  Kestrel  hovering  over  the  water  drew  our 
attention  down  to  two  Dabchicks  and  we  had  a  super 
view  of  one  of  them  with  a  small  fish  in  its  bill,  the  fish 
soon  disappearing  down  its  throat!  There  were  more 
Teal  and  Wigeon,  and  Shoveler  doing  their  circular 
dance  to  disturb  and  bring  to  the  surface  foodstuff  of 
animal  and  plant  remains;  one  solitary  Shelduck  plus 
Goldeneye,  Tufties,  Pochard,  Mallard,  Grey  Heron, 
Coot  and  Moorhen. 

For  me  though,  the  highlight  was  the  brilliant  view  of 
Pintail  Ducks,  the  males  with  their  distinctive  ‘pin 
stripe'  plumage  and  the  females  quite  evident  with 
their  long,  slender  necks.  Definitely  my  favourite  of  all 
the  ducks. 

After  a  picnic  lunch  taken  in  the  luxury  of  the  heated 
visitor  centre  we  set  off  for  a  walk  round  the  reserve, 
a  wee  bit  difficult  for  some,  walking  into  the  wind  and 
sun,  but  this  route  proved  to  be  a  good  decision  as  it 
meant  that,  when  we  got  to  the  beach  for  the  return 
journey,  we  did  not  have  the  strong  wind  and  sand 
blowing  in  our  faces.  En  route,  we  saw  a  male 
Stonechat  sitting  proud  on  a  whin  bush,  and  three 
Meadow  Pipits  aligned  on  a  fence.  The  shore  proved 
disappointing  as  far  as  waders  were  concerned,  but 
Curlew  and  Bar-tailed  Godwit  were  seen,  together  with 
Cormorant,  Great  Black-backed  and  Herring  gull. 
Plants  noted  were  Yarrow  ( Achillea  millefolium).  Sea 
Radish  IRaphanus  raohanistrum  ssd  maritimus). 
Prickly  Saltwort  ( Salsoia  kali  ssd  kali 1,  Saltmarsh 
Rush  ( Juncus  aerardii)  and  Haresfoot  Clover  ( Trifolium 
arvense ).  Can  anyone  throw  light  on  the  thin  pieces 
of  clay  piping  strewn  along  a  good  stretch  of  the 
shore? 

A  Buzzard  was  sighted  but  the  lack  of  Buzzards 
overall  during  the  weekend,  given  the  ideal  habitat  in 
the  area,  was  disappointing.  On  the  last  leg  of  the 
circuit,  we  passed  through  a  gate  and  back  into  the 
trees.  There  atop  a  Scots  Pine  sat  a  Redwing,  with 
more  red  in  it  than  those  seen  earlier  in  the  weekend, 
and  with  its  distinctive  eye  stripe.  Last  but  not  least 
the  tinkling  of  Goldfinches  amongst  the  thistle 
seedheads  were  heard,  with  one  popping  up  onto  the 
top  of  a  Hawthorn  bush  so  that  we  had  a  clear  view. 

Of  the  mammals,  well  what  can  be  said?  Although  I 
was  not  present  at  the  farmhouse  on  Sunday  evening 
to  witness  the  sight,  two  adult  and  three  (this  year's) 
young  Badgers  were  watched.  Finally,  after  a  meal 
out  at  the  Nith  Arms  (nowhere  near  as  good  as  the  self- 


catered  dinners  at  the  farmhouse),  a  Badger  was 
seen  on  the  roadside  on  the  return  journey  to  the 
farmhouse. 

All  in  all,  an  excellent  day  and  many  thanks  to 
everyone  involved  in  arranging  the  weekend,  and  to 
Elizabeth  for  sharing  her  expert  knowledge  on 
Badgers. 

jOANIE  FAIRLIE 

MONDAY 

The  good  weather  had  broken  and  this  the  last 
morning  of  our  weekend  was  dull  and  wet.  We  left 
Caerlaverock  and  headed  for  the  RSPB  Reserve  at 
Ken-Dee  Marshes  about  an  hour  and  a  half’s  drive 
away. 

As  we  left,  we  had  views  of  some  of  the  many  geese 
we  had  seen  at  Caerlaverock:  Greylag,  Canada  and 
the  beautiful  Barnacle. 

At  the  Reserve  we  had  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  to  the 
hide,  through  wooded  country.  The  trees  were  ablaze 
with  autumn  colours  and  a  very  attractive  sight  they 
made.  In  the  woods  were  flocks  of  birds:  Long-tailed, 
Coal  and  Blue  Tits;  Bullfinches  and  Chaffinches;  on 
the  pathway  was  a  Pied  Wagtail  scurrying  about; 
Crows  and  Blackbirds;  and  some  people  saw 
Redwings. 

We  spent  a  long  time  at  the  hide  and  watched  a  large 
flock  of  Fieldfares  greedily  feasting  on  the  berried 
bushes  and  trees.  They  were  stripping  the  branches 
of  Rowan  and  Hawthorn  and  enjoying  Sloes  and 
Rosehips,  no  doubt  hungry  after  their  long  journey. 

In  the  water  we  spotted  many  Teal,  Wigeon  and 
Shoveler,  mainly  on  the  far  shore.  On  the  nearer 
water,  Coots  and  Mallard  were  swimming  about. 

The  highlight  of  the  day  was  reserved  for  our 
homeward  journey  when,  just  after  leaving  Ken-Dee 
we  saw  Red  Kite  flying  over  the  hill  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  They  were  magnificent,  and  gave  us  a  lovely 
display. 

Soon  we  were  on  our  long  road  home,  which  was 
enjoyable  in  spite  of  the  rain.  It  was  a  very  good  and 
successful  weekend,  many  thanks  to  the  organisers. 

MARGARET  ABE! 


PINTAIL  DUCK  -  Joanie's  favourite  duck 
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Elizabeth  gave  us  these  poems;  the  first  one  is 
from  an  old  Sunday  Telegraph ;  and  below  is  one 
from  Punch  of  18th  October  1922. 


Don't  badger  me  about  TB 


It's  nothing  to  do  with  me  you  see. 

I  get  the  blame  but  I  don't  know  how 


If  you  don't  belieue  me  ask  the  cou/. 
We're  not  euen  on  speaking  terms 
So  hou;  can  I  give  her  TB  germs? 


I  mind  my  own  business  deep  in  the  wood 
And  I  wouldn't  talk  to  a  cow  euen  if  I  could. 


I  do  know  humans  carry  TB 
So  why  not  blame  them,  why  blame  me? 

They  say  a  badger  cull  is  what  lue  need  4 

So  they  give  us  poisoned  meat  and  seed. 

People  come  to  our  woods  with  trap  and  snare 
Killing  badgers  everywhere. 

Maybe  one  day  well  trap  you 
And  take  you  off  to  a  people  zoo. 

Then  we  can  run  tests  on  you  to  see 
If  you're  the  ones  who  spread  TB! 


IN  DEFENCE  of  the  BADGER 


(On  the  grounds  ,  first,  that  he  is  useful  in  the  matter  of  his  menu,  and  secondly,  in  the  interests  of 
science,  a  correspondent  of  a  daily  paper  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  Badger  ( Meles  Vulgaris),  which  is 
being  gradually  exterminated). 


Attend  to  me.  good  Nimrods  all.  the  while  his  cause  I  plead. 
A  vulgar  little  quadruped  of  British  birth  and  breed; 

For.  though  of  hunted  creatures  he  is  possibly  the  least: 

The  Badger,  so  I  gather,  is  a  useful  little  beast. 

They  say  he's  disappearing  from  the  haunts  of  dogs  and  men: 
And.  should  he  one  day  vanish,  we  shall  want  him  back  again: 
They  hint  the  harm  he's  doing  is  nothing  to  the  good. 
Mainly  through  what  he  fancies  in  the  matter  of  his  food. 

He's  fond  of  small  four-footed  things  that  multiply  apace; 
Bids  the  dull  snail  be  careful;  keeps  the  frog  tribe  in  its  place: 
And  luckless  will  the  wasp-nest  be  he  catches  unaware. 

For  such  contains  the  daintiest  of  all  his  dainty  fare. 

Scientists  too.  they  tell  me.  are  on  the  Badger's  side; 

He  still  can  teach  us  lessons  if  we' re  not  too  puffed  ivith  pride: 
Reprieve,  then.  I  beseech  you.  from  the  dachshund  and  the  knife 
This  modest  representative  of  Britain's  savage  life. 

Rightly  we  call  him  vulgar  :  yet  may  my  humble  lute 
Succeed  in  elevating  his  rather  low  repute: 

For.  though  the  go rgonzola  oums  him  master.  I  admit, 

Old  Meles  is  no  shirfeer,  Sirs,  but  does  his  little  bit. 
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WINTER  MEETINGS 
2001 


<^/STtc35^° 


Wednesday.  24th  JANUARY 


Wednesday.  28th  MARCH 


FOUR  EVES  and  a  CAMERA:  REMARKABLE  TREES  around  EDINBURGH 

A  celebration  of  Mountain  and  Flowers 
Richard  &  Edith  Cormack  Alistair  Scott 


This  was  a  truly  delightful  evening  to  start  the  year's 
proceedings.  Richard  is  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Statistics  at  St  Andrews,  and  a  keen  gardener  and 
photographer  -  the  'artist'  of  the  team.  Edith  is  a  plant 
ecologist  and  chair  of  the  Friends  of  St.  Andrews 
Botanic  Garden  -  the  expert  on  adaptations  of  plants 
to  mountain  conditions. 

The  Cormacks  make  an  excellent  team,  as  we  found 
when  they  started  their  carefully  'choreographed' 
presentation,  with  speakers  alternating,  sometimes  in 
mid-sentence.  We  sat  back  to  enjoy  stunning 
mountain  scenery  from  several  continents  and 
delightful  portraits  of  the  plants. 

I  particularly  remember  a  story  about  my  favourite 
Buttercup;  Ranunculus  Ivallii  must  be  the  most 
spectacular  species,  and  it  is  white,  like  most  New 
Zealand  mountain  flowers,  on  account  of  pollination 
generally  being  by  moths.  It  is  known  locally  as  a 
Lily,  for  some  curious  reason,  perhaps  because  of  .a 
mis-reading  (or  mis-hearing)  of  the  specific  epithet; 
Lyall  would  have  been  amused. 

The  evening  was  all  the  more  enjoyable  for  being  an 
intimate  mixture  of  science  and  aesthetics,  with 
readings  from  some  of  the  writers  on  mountains  and 
their  flowers.  One  of  them  was  the  colourful  Reginald 
Farrer  -  well  known  for  his  expeditions  to  China  but  who 
also  collected  in  the  Dolomites.  We  are  naturalists, 
surely,  because  we  are  at  one  and  the  same  time 
interested  in  and  moved  by  the  beauty  of  plants, 
animals  and  the  natural  world  in  general,  and  so  this 
evening  went  down  particularly  well. 

GHH 


The  word  'around'  is  ambiguous,  isn't  it?  I  had 
expected  the  talk  to  concentrate  on  trees  within  the 
city,  but  'around'  means  what  it  says:  we  were  treated 
to  magnificent  slides  of  notable  trees  for  many  miles 
around. 

Alistair  is  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Not  only  is  he  a 
retired  forester,  and  author  of  the  book  on  trees  of  the 
Grange  area  of  the  city,  he  has  now  completed  a 
monograph  on  a  hundred  selected  specimen  trees 
throughout  Scotland. 

He  began  with  some  of  the  20-30  native  Scottish  trees 
(the  number  depending  on  how  you  define  'tree'). 
There  were  Scots  Pine  -  and  some  of  those  at  Rosiin 
and  Bush  are  reputed  to  date  from  1746;  a  fine  Ash, 
also  at  Bush;  a  Birch;  and  our  two  Oaks.  I  had  not 
realised  how  different  the  Oaks'  branching  patterns 
are,  nor  the  consequent  differences  in  historical 
usage,  the  angled  timber  of  Pedunculate  Oak  being 
particularly  suitable  for  ships. 

There  was  a  fascinating  description  of  the  ancient 
grazed  woodland  in  Dalkeith  Park,  first  recorded  in  the 
1 2th  century,  but  probably  continuous  as  woodland 
since  the  last  Ice  Age. 

Alistair  estimated  that  there  are  over  a  thousand 
successfully  introduced  tree  species  in  Scotland,  not 
counting  many  others  in  our  eight  Botanic  Gardens. 
Surprisingly  he  included  Yew  as  a  non-native  tree,  in 
view  of  Prof.  Jim  Dickson's  recent  conclusion  that  our 
ancient  Yews  -  including  the  famous  specimen  at 
Ormiston  -  are  probably  introduced.  Others  in  this 
category  are  Small-leaved  Lime  (at  Arniston  House) 
and  Beech. 


Wednesday.  28th  FEBRUARY 
MEMBERS' EVENING 

Owing  to  David  Long  bein’g  snowed  in  on  28th 
February,  the  Members'  Evening  was  brought  forward 
two  months.  David's  sister,  Jean  Long,  stepped  in 
and  showed  some  beautiful  slides  of  two  mountain 
holidays  -  in  the  Alps  near  Chamonix,  and  in  the 
Pyrenees  (Andorra).  The  other  two  contributions  were 
by  Elizabeth  Farquharson,  showing  slides  of  twenty 
fungi  with  English  names,  and  Jackie  Muscott,  with 
an  impressive  collection  of  slides  of  lichens  from  the 
coast,  trees,  stones,  and  other  habitats. 

GHH 


Gradually  speeding  up,  to  finish  by  9  o'clock,  Alistair 
took  us  through  trees  from  Europe,  North  America, 
South  America,  Australasia,  China/Japan,  and  the  rest 
of  Asia. 

And  finally  we  admired,  with  mixed  feelings,  the  great 
Eugene's  Poplar  iPooulus  x  canadensis 'Euaenei')  at 
the  Botanies.  That  is  one  tree  we  can  no  longer 
admire  in  the  flesh.  It  was  the  tallest  tree  in  the 
Edinburgh  area,  but  had  been  reported  as  unsafe  and 
was  included  in  an  orgy  of  tree  felling  and 
dismemberment  following  the  sad  loss  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  on  the  Botanies  main  lawn  during  high  winds 
on  26th  February. 

GHH 
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Wednesday.  26th  SEPTEMBER 

PUNTS  in  the  DOLOMITES 
Brenda  Moon 

The  autumn  lectures  got  off  to  a  good  start  with 
Brenda's  beautifully  illustrated  account  of  eight 
holidays  spent  in  this  relatively  little  visited  part  of  the 
Alps.  'Before  and  after'  views  of  a  favourite  village, 
seen  from  above  (an  alpine-goat's-eye  view),  showed 
how  much  it  had  changed  between  her  earliest  (1950s) 
and  latest  (1990s)  visits.  But  despite  the  expansion 
due  to  tourism  -  for  which  the  Italians  largely  thank 
the  British,  who  'discovered'  the  Dolomites  as  a 
holiday  destination  in  the  late  19th  century  -  the 
countryside  is  still  largely  unspoilt.  Quizzed  on 
botanical  tours  to  the  area,  she  recommended  Wildlife 
Travel  -  the  company  started  up  by  the  retired 
botanist  Franklyn  Perring  and  which  donates  its  profits 
to  the  Wildlife  Trusts. 

Brenda  recommended  finding  accommodation  at  about 
5000  feet  altitude,  to  make  it  easy  to  walk  up  to  the 
botanically  rich  hay  meadows,  pine  forest  ( Pinus 
cembra ),  higher  alpine  meadows,  and  finally  the 
gullies  and  cliffs  of  those  spectacularly  jagged 
mountains. 

They  are  best  known  for  the  magnesian  limestone  that 
creates  such  distinctive  scenery,  but  she  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  mountains  consist  of  porphyry,  which 
bears  an  acid  soil.  Here  the  flora  can  be  quite 
different.  So,  for  instance,  white  and  yellow  anemones 
grow  respectively  on  the  limestone  and  the  porphyry. 
Surprisingly,  perhaps,  Hairy  Alpenrose 
( Rhododendron  hirsutum)  also  grows  on  the  limestone: 
not  all  rhodies  run  a  mile  from  lime. 

It  was  hairs  in  fact,  that  occasioned  a  lively 
discussion  during  coffee  after  the  talk.  Brenda  had 
given  us  the  usual  explanation  for  alpine  plants  so 
often  being  hairy  -  as  protection  against  severe 
weather.  Your  Hon. Sec.  and  I  homed  in  on  this  idea, 
expressing  not  a  small  measure  of  doubt.  Consider 
the  hairs  inside  the  flowers  of  Bearded  Bellflower 
( Campanula  barbata.)  so  well  shown  in  one  of  her 
slides:  how  come  other  Bellflowers  in  the  mountains 
survive  happily  with  hairless  flowers?  I  wondered 
whether  the  hairy  flowers  are  pollinated  by  a  particular 
insect,  whose  departure  may  be  delayed  by  the  hairs, 
so  giving  the  plant  time  for  more  pollen  to  be  dusted 
onto  the  vector.  Rather  more  plausibly,  Michael 
suggested  another  explanation  for  the  hairiness  of 
many  plants  in  dry  but  cloud-wreathed  mountains  like 
the  Dolomites:  perhaps  the  hairs  capture  moisture 
from  the  mist,  so  supplementing  the  little  water 
available  from  the  soil.  No  doubt  there  are  other 
possible  explanations. 

GHH 


Wednesday.  24th  OCTOBER 

CONSERVATION  in  the  CITY 

James  McCarthy 

Generally,  Scottish  cities  have  a  considerable  area  of 
green  space,  but  this  is  quite  diverse,  depending  on 
local  geology,  climate,  and  the  history  of  development. 
Edinburgh  comes  out  tops  with  100  square  metres  per 
head  of  population,  although  very  unevenly 
distributed.  Both  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  have  over 
4,500  hectares  of  green  space.  Much  of  this  is 
however  in  the  form  of  municipal  parks  and  formal 
gardens  established  and  designed  in  the  19th  century, 
for  the  welfare  of  their  citizens. 

Greenspace  can  be  designated  as  recreation  areas, 
wildlife  or  nature  reserves,  public  parks,  green 
corridors  along  roads  or  rivers  and  institutional  or 
private  gardens  -  the  latter  make  up  a  surprising 
percentage  of  urban  green  space  -  2,600  hectares  in 
Edinburgh  and  contributing  87%  of  the  city"s  trees, 
supporting  a  very  large  number  of  individual  species  of 
animals  and  plants.  Special  collections  such  as  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  not  only  protect  a  very  wide 
range  of  tree  species,  but  also  many  of  the  plants, 
such  as  native  arctic -alpines  which  are  scarce  in  their 
native  habitats.  Although  many  urban  species  are 
common,  a  number  such  as  the  Red  Catchfly  and 
Goldcrest  are  relatively  rare.  Old  graveyards  can 
provide  a  rich  and  relatively  undisturbed  resource  of 
species  which  may  be  scarce  elsewhere. 

In  Edinburgh,  a  large  proportion  of  greenspace  is 
made  up  of  large  units  such  as  Holyrood  Park,  Braid 
and  Blackford  Hills  and  Corstorphine  Hill,  much  of 
this  open  grassland,  which  being  untreated  with 
chemicals,  contrasts  with  most  agricultural  land, 
allowing  a  variety  of  species,  including  for  example, 
many  Butterfly  species,  to  thrive.  More  sympathetic 
management  of  golf  courses  (28  in  Edinburgh  alone) 
has  enhanced  their  contribution  to  wildlife  diversity. 
Wetlands  are  especially  important  for  a  number  of  bird 
species,  including  wildfowl,  amphibians  and  such 
threatened  animals  as  Water  Vole.  Good  examples 
include  Duddingston  Loch,  the  Water  of  Leith,  and 
the  Union  Canal. 

Green  spaces  in  the  city  and  its  fringes  are  under 
constant  and  increasing  pressure  from  development, 
infilling,  lack  of  suitable  access  and  management 
resources.  In  some  areas,  visitor  pressure  -  for 
example,  Arthur's  Seat,  are  causing  localised 
erosion.  Roads  are  cutting  into  the  remaining  natural 
habitats,  while  uncontrolled  invasion  by  aggressive 
species  such  as  Willowherb  and  Japanese  Knotweed 
threaten  diversity.  Predators  such  as  domestic  cats 
and  expanding  species  such  as  Magpies,  Gulls  and 
Grey  Squirrels  have  reduced  small  bird  populations. 
Many  green  spaces  are  managed  for  tidiness  rather 
than  nature,  while  vandalism  and  litter  degrade  areas 
so  that  they  are  unattractive  to  visitors  and 
consequently  undervalued. 
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Wednesday.  21st  NOVEMBER 


The  counterbalance  to  this  is  that  a  number  of  local 
authorities  are  developing  strategies  to  protect  and 
enhance  their  greenspace,  especially  under  Local 
Biodiversity  Action  Plans;  Dundee  is  an  outstanding 
example  in  this  field,  the  first  in  Britain  to  have  adopted 
an  Urban  Nature  Conservation  Plan.  Other 
authorities  have  prepared  Urban  Forestry  Strategies 
and  support  the  important  ranger  services. 

The  Edinburgh  Greenbelt  Trust  has  a  successful 
record  of  managing  greenspace  for  local  access, 
wildlife  and  community  involvement  which  is  crucial  to 
the  survival  of  these  areas.  There  is  no  question 
however,  that  much  more  use  could  be  made  of  the 
more  natural  greenspaces  for  education  and 
intepretation.  Another  opportunity  is  the  specific 
management  of  these  areas  for  tourists  and  local 
visitors  as  a  contribution  to  the  promotion  of  these  as 
a  potentially  important  tourist  resource,  combining 
recreational  use  with  natural  amenity. 

JMcC 


Agrimony  is  for  Gratitude 


TROPICAL  FORESTS  in  the  CARIBBEAN 

-  an  entomologist's  t new' 

Barbara  Richardson 

We  were  so  intrigued  by  Barbara's  account  of  her 
research  in  Puerto  Rico  that  we  asked  her  to  write  an 
article  for  the  Journal. 

Friday.  I4th  DECEMBER 

WINE  and  CHEESE 

This  year's  Wine  and  Cheese  Party  was  the  usual 
great  success  and  raised  another  record  amount  for 
the  Excursion  Committee. 

Sadly,  it's  the  last  we  shall  be  holding  at  Elizabeth 
Farquharson's  -  see  Page  9. 


During  September  2001 
Eileen  Perry  was  in 
the  Western  (general  Hospital 
undergoing  major  surgery. 
She  is  now  making 
a  sturdy  recovery 
and  is  in  fine  spirits. 

This  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  support  of  so  many 
friends  and  neighbours 
especially  from  the  'Nats' 
with  Dorothy  Stuart 
leading  the  way. 

Thank  you  so  much. 

Eric  and  Eileen 
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There  must  be  a  lots  of  undiscovered  talent  among  the  members  and  friends. 

Articles,  observations,  sketches,  cartoons,  funny  incidents  on  outings  or 
at  other  times . 

The  deadline  is  20th  December,  but  if  you  haue  any  ideas  NOW.  please  let  us  have  them  as 
soon  as  the  inspiration  strikes! 

Sandra  Steu/art 
013!  441  2641 
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Lyn  Blades 
0131  552  6562 


